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PREFACE 


Kine Georce V, during the twenty-five years of his 
reign, has set a model to the world. There have been 
many monarchs who, by the accident of inheritance, 
were the crowned heads of States, yet in themselves 
failed to represent the personal ideals of their own 
nations. King George has typified the world’s ideal of 
an English gentleman. As a sailor he maintained the 
traditions of a great maritime nation. As a sportsman 
and a country gentleman he has, if possible, fulfilled 
in an even greater personal degree the principles and 
ideals by which Britain has led the world in sport. 

The King will go down in history as one of those rare 
men—rulers above personal reproach, in themselves the 
personification of their nation’s manliest ideals—who 
were leaders not only of State but of the sports of their 
subjects. 

He plans and superintends every detail of a day's 
shooting. He breeds his own livestock, gun-dogs and 
horses from animals bought at reasonable prices. He 
races his yacht with a sailor's knowledge. He shoots 
not as a mere marksman but as one who knows and 
loves the woodcraft of the sport. These are the true 
qualities of a sportsman as we understand the word in 
England. The man who pays £30,000 or more for a 
horse in order to win the Derby, or the “ gentleman 
farmer ” whose highly priced livestock sweep the boards 
at the agricultural shows are on an equal with those 
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whose pheasant shoots are merely the outcome of 
lavish spending in order to gain a spectacular effect. 
These are not the qualities of a sportsman, but the 
badge of the vulgarian. 

His Majesty's love of sport, of such very British 
things as racing, the breeding of bloodstock, yachting, 
shooting, dogs, farming, is a real and personal interest. 
These things are part of the blood and bone of our race. 
They are bred in us as a heritage from the old days 
when men were fishers and fowlers, hunters and herds- 
men, when life was won hardly from the earth and sea 
by the skill and cunning of those primitive arts which 
are the essentials of aman. It has been our boast since 
the English race began that these were the foundations 
of our bodily health, our native common sense, our 
ability to lead others. 

We may count ourselves fortunate that these old and 
primal values are in the very heart and soul of our King. 
A nation so led cannot falter. 

In this brief and sketchy survey of Royal sport during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII and 
King George V, I have endeavoured to give an all-round 
picture of His Majesty as a sportsman. It is a picture 
which I hope will carry to the corners of the Empire 
certain personal glimpses of our King as a very 
human and lovable English gentleman. It was said 
of George IV that he was the “first gentleman in 
Europe.” We may truly say of King George V that 
he is the first country gentleman. 

My very sincere thanks in the compilation of this 
work are due to those Gentlemen of the Royal House- 
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hold who have assisted me by reading the proofs, and 
to those of the Royal staffs at Sandringham, Windsor, 
Balmoral and Newmarket who have kindly given me 
certain details and much valuable help. 

I thank also Major Brooke Heckstall-Smith, Secretary 
of the Yacht Racing Association and famous also as 
Yachting Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph; Mr. 
Anthony Heckstall-Smith; Mr. Cecil Leveson-Gower; 
Professor J. B. Robertson, who is, I suppose, our greatest 
living authority on bloodstock breeding; Major W. H. 
Osman; and Mr. A. Croxton Smith, for their contribu- 
tions on the various phases of sport on which they are 
acknowledged authorities. 

I thank Colonel Vivien Gabriel, Secretary to the 
Coronation Durbar of 1911, for having assisted me with 
the chapters on the King’s sport in India. 

Some of the material in this book has already 
appeared in the Royal Silver Jubilee Number of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. In that issue 
the Sporting and Dramatic News was privileged, by 
gtacious permission of His Majesty, to reproduce a 
large number of photographs which had never been 
published previously and which now appear in this 
volume. They are the property and copyright of Mr. 
J. Walter Jones, of Sandringham. The reproduction 
of the painting of His Majesty shooting at Folly Hang, 
by Mr. Ward Binks, is from the original in His 
Majesty’s gun-room at Sandringham. The other 
reproductions of Mr. Ward Binks’s works are here by 
courtesy of the Greatorex Galleries of 14 Grafton 
Street, W.1. 
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I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for certain 
facts and records to the following works: King Edward 
VII As a Sportsman, by the late Alfred E. T. Watson 
(“Rapier ” of the Hlustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News), Longmans, Green & Company Limited; The 
Royal Visit to India, 1911-1912, by the late Hon. John 
Fortescue, Macmillan & Company Limited; and The 
Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911, 
published for the Government of India by John 
Murray. 

It will be noted that while certain records are given 
of bags of grouse, partridges and wildfowl shot on the 
Royal estates, no mention is made of pheasants. I do 
this because the former birds may fairly be described as 
the natural products of the soil, while the rearing and 
shooting of a large head of pheasants is usually merely 
a matter of money and, as such, distasteful to His 
Majesty. 

It is my earnest hope that this survey of three genera- 
tions of Royal sport may provide this and the next 
generation, especially those to whom the sports of the 
field possess no particular appeal, with some sort of a 
picture, however inadequate, of the plain and simple 
pleasures of the country which have enabled our 
Royal family to maintain that stable, sympathetic and 
balanced attitude towards the problems of statecraft 
by which they have guided this nation through three 
generations of unparalleled world disturbances. 

J. Wenrwort Day. 


Wicxen, September the First, 1935. 


Camas. 
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CHAPTER [| 


The Squire of Sandringham—“ A very modest gentleman ”— 
The King out shooting-- A model of quiet efficiency” 
—Night on the marsh. 


Tue ideal of the average Englishman is a cottage in 
the country. It is his earthly vision of paradise, the 
end which crowns the whole of life. And I rather 
think that the very simplicity of this ideal, the com- 
parative ease with which so many Englishmen accom- 
plish it, is a striking indication of our national 
character. There is nothing flamboyant, expensive or 
exotic about such a homely wish. It typifies the sober, 
balanced qualities which have made our nation. A 
delight in simple things is not easily cultivated. It is 
born, not made. It is the true spirit of the soil. Those 
to whom such an instinct is second nature are indeed 
fortunate, for the earth is their book, each day a page 
to be turned of new and living delights. 

So when I go wildfowling on the North Norfolk 
coast and motor through those long, wild miles of 
heath and covert, on the fringe of curlew-haunted 
marshes that run down to the flat reaches of the sea, 
the country that is the King’s own private estate, I am 
moved to realize that here is the earthly retreat of the 
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man on whom, in all history, the cares of an empire 
weigh heaviest. 

Historians, who see most things more clearly through 
the glass of history than other men, will point a century 
hence to the fact that the King who steered this 
country through the most epochal moments of its 
history and developments was at heart an English 
squire. 

“ His Majesty is a very modest gentleman, sir. He 
likes his gun and his farms, and to be at home here 
with us. He comes to see my wife and I sometimes, 
and takes a cup of tea with us as you and I might. 
We treat him with proper respect, sir, of course. But 
you know, sir, he is not so much the King to us as our 
Master. He belongs here, on this estate, and we are 
his people.” 

Those were the words of a Sandringham keeper. 1 
talked to him last autumn. He was stoutly resentful 
of the interviewers, the cameramen, the film people 
and the vulgar and curious, who had attempted, during 
the Jubilee celebrations, to invade the privacy of the 
King’s private home. But you will note that this 
keeper spoke not so much of the King as the King, but 
of one who was his natural squire, his Master. That 
is the old country spirit. It is the spirit which has 
made the strength of every governing family, whether 
they are squires, noblemen or kings. 

And when one goes to Sandringham one realizes that 
here indeed is a part of England that has preserved 
all the old and simple things, the loveliness of fields 
and woods, the accumulated beauty of centuries—the 
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indefinable qualities which other parts of England have 
urbanized and industrialized out of all sympathy with 
the rural spirit of our land. 

I think if you were to take an eighteenth-century 
Englishman, put an airman’s view of England in front 
of him and invite him to pick a piece of this country 
which to him meant the spirit of the land, he would 
turn inevitably to East Anglia or to the still forgotren 
counties which march with the wild borders of Wales. 
He might, indeed, find parts of Yorkshire and the 
North where the old spirit, the old touch of beauty, 
was still recognizable. But on most counties he would 
find that the smudge of factory chimneys had set its 
stain. He would find woods levelled, great houses cast 
down, moorlands riddled by pit-heads, farmlands cut 
and crossed by roads and railways, rivers dammed and 
polluted, sea-coasts fringed by the vulgarities of jerry 
builders. He would find a face of England scarred 
and puckered by the tired lines of an opulent old age. 
Of the beauty of old age he would find little. 

But in Norfolk and Suffolk, where there are few 
factories and no great towns, where time marches 
slowly and the sea-winds are free of smoke, where great 
woods still stand brilliant against dun ploughland, 
where the uplands melt into the marshes and the 
marshes meet the sea—I think that there, perhaps, our 
old squire, come to life again in a nightmare of 
resurrection, might discover something of the old spirit 
and the beauty which bred him and his people. 

So I like to think of Sandringham, that pleasant but 
not too large house, set in the heart of its great estate, 
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ringed by its little homely villages, pheasants crowing 
on its lawns, its ploughlands gull-dappled—I like to 
think of Sandringham not so much as a Royal resi- 
dence, but as the home of an English country gentle- 
man. There is something in its peace and space, a 
spirit about its little Jost villages and crawling creeks, 
a windiness on its heaths and a stateliness about its 
tall woods, something about its little old churches— 
old as the Norman—which puts the world in proper 
perspective. These old acres see Time with the wise 
eyes of age. A thousand years ago Sand Dersingham 
saw the Vikings beach their ships. It saw the ravens 
fly at the masthead, the fighting in the surges, the 
reddening of the waves, that ghostly fighting in the 
fog, those battles on the blasted heath which Trevelyan 
put into immortal English. It saw thorpe and hamlet 
go up in smoke and flame. And it saw the forging 
of a new England. 

But before these things it had known the Neolith, 
chipping his flints up on the high heath. It remem- 
bered the little men, with their gutturals which the 
flint-knappers of Weeting still preserve, alone of all the 
peoples of Europe. 

And after the cave man, the flint-knapper, and the 
Viking, came the Saxon, who built those little round, 
flint-faced church towers, church and fortress in one, 
which are part of Norfolk. Indeed, hereabouts on this 
wild and lonely coast, this place which seems still to 
breed a bleak independence, there is an air of the 
fortress. Go to any of the coast villages, to Dersing- 
ham, Snettisham, Wells, Blakeney, Cley, Morston, 
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Stiffkey hanging above its trout stream, or Salthouse 
gazing grimly out over its flooded marshes to the great 
shingle bank where the sea thunders. You will notice 
in all of them that the cottages and quays, the great 
barns and the farm walls, the maltings and the ware- 
houses that stand sturdily down to the creek’s edge, are 
all built as though to stand a siege. 

Perhaps it is because on this north-east shoulder of 
Norfolk, which butts into the North Sea bluntly, we 
meet the first of the Arctic winds, the force and the 
thunder of seas that roll without a break between here 
and Iceland. Perhaps they build sturdily because of 
this climatic accident. Bur I like to think that it is 
because Norfolk is still Norfolk, it is still old England, 
stoutly jealous of itself, content to take time as time 
comes, determined to build to last. 

So one can imagine no more fitting county for the 
private home of the King of England. The country 
has character. Its face has not been spoiled. Its 
coastline is still wild. Its winds are keen. There is 
much in it of beauty and little of softness. 

And in sport, the essential of an Englishman’s home, 
it stands without a peer. The county that bred Nelson 
produced also Coke of Holkham and “Turnip” 
Townshend, the twin fathers of English farming. It 
bred, too, Tom de Grey, fifth Lord Walsingham, one 
of the greatest shots that ever lived. It saw the arts 
of pheasant-shooting and partridge-driving brought to 
perfection. Its marshes and broads have known wild- 
fowl in their thousands since the dawn of time. 

To-day these things still go on. Sandringham is, in 
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some measure, the quintessence of Norfolk, a mirror in 
little of the sport and beauty that have made the 
character of the Englishman. 

There are fifteen thousand acres of farms and coverts, 
of grass marshes and saltings, of wild sandy heaths 
where the rabbits bob about in hundreds and the firs 
sigh in the sea-wind. There are little green valleys 
with a little river full of trout. There are great woods 
that stand like noble scarps against the sky. There 
are brecks golden with gorse, murmurous with bees in 
summer, rusty red in winter. 

And in the middle stands the house that is not too 
large nor grand, pleasant of face and simple in dignity. 
Pheasants strut on its lawns and crow beneath its trees. 
Pigeons clamour up into the branches. The smoke of 
its chimneys rises straight into the September sky. 
Somewhere in the background, in an undertone of bees 
and pigeons, there is the hum of Jawn-mowers, the 
barking of spaniels, the stamp and jingle of horses, a 
grumble of pleasant Norfolk voices. 

Up on the stubbles the partridges call and a black- 
bird whistles from the kitchen garden wall. 

And presently from the front door on this pleasant 
autumn morning which I shall ask you to imagine, 
there issnes a little group of people—the King in a 
shooting suit of light brown tweeds with a Homburg 
hat whose brim is rolled slightly more than most. He 
wears boots and shooting-spats. Two old spaniels, 
Clumbers, solemn, wise-faced, plodding old things, 
steady as time, lumber to meet him, their wrinkled 
faces alight with joy. 
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With His Majesty are one or two old friends and 
servants, and perhaps one or two others. There are 
always the “regulars,” the old friends who have shot 
with the King year in and year out for nearly half a 
century. New faces come and go, but these are the 
faces whom the beaters and the keepers have known 
as friends of their Master since long before the wars 
that changed the face of Europe. 

And to meet them on the lawn comes presently the 
man who has been keeper and head keeper at Sandring- 
ham for just on half a century, Mr. F. W. Bland. 
Bland is a Yorkshireman, broad-shouldered, sturdy as 
a church, with a little white-clipped goatee beard, 
shrewd, kindly eyes, a face like a winter apple, the air 
of a general, deferential to his Commander-in-Chief. 
And he is, indeed, a general of pheasants and part- 
tidges, of beaters and the arts of game-rearing and 
game-shooting. Observe him in his bottle-green livery, 
a full-cut, full-skirted coat, loose knee-breeches, gold 
buttons that wink in the sun, brown buskins, stout 
boots and a box hat. There is a man who might have 
stepped straight out of a Pollard or an Alken. 

You can follow them, if you like, in imagination to 
the Shernborne, Anmer, or Flitcham beats, the last a 
three-thousand-acre partridge manor which His Majesty 
bought some years ago from Lord Leicester, whose 
great fifty-thousand-acre property marches with the 
estate. And on these high and windy stubbles where 
King Edward in a great tweed ulster trotted com- 
fortably about on the back of a little shooting pony, you 
will see the King doing just as his father did before 
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him. He rides his white cob, now thirteen years of 
age, broad in the back as a barrel, rock steady. He 
tides from beat to beat. 

But when he gets off its back and takes his stand he 
is a study in sheer concentration. His loader, Howlett, 
stands behind, immobile, the second gun ready for that 
lightning interchange of weapons. And behind the 
loader stands an under-keeper, accompanied by a brace 
of typical, well-trained black Labradors, watching and 
marking the fall of every head killed. And the Clum- 
bers sit respectfully in the rear, their wise old eyes 
alight. 

The King is a model of quiet efficiency. His con- 
centration is astonishing. No detail escapes him, 
whether it is a rabbit slipping through the hedge, 
pausing for a moment to sit up in wide-eyed wonder, 
a finch swinging on a thistle, or the high flight 
of gulls coming in from the Wash. Sometimes 
he sits on his shooting-stick, bur more usually he 
stands. 

For minutes, long minutes full of the peace of Sep- 
tember sunshine, the distant undertone of threshing- 
machines, there is silence. Then comes the far-off 
whistle, the high shrilling note which tells you the 
beaters are advancing, the first covey is up and on the 
wing. 

The whole group seems to stiffen with expectancy. 
The King’s left hand slides instinctively down the 
barrel of his gun, an inch or two beyond the fore-end. 
His eyes are fixed on the rim of the upland beyond 
the hedge. And suddenly they are up and over—five, 
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ten, twelve, fourteen—speeding like cannon-balls, swerv- 
ing and chattering as they sight the group. 

The gun lifts to the King’s shoulder, a smooth, easy, 
almost imperceptible sequence of motions, left arm 
straight as a poker. 

At the double report a brace crumple up and come 
down like cricket-balls, feathers floating on the wind. 
Scarcely moving his feet, the King changes guns in a 
flash, takes one overhead, one to the right and behind 
—and then, if he is on a good day, flicks his third gun 
to his shoulder and takes a fifth from the fast-retreating 
covey. 

If you are privileged to have seen this happen, you 
have witnessed some of the greatest shooting on earth, 
Once as a boy, on a memorable day at Cheveley, I saw 
de Grey take five out of a covey. Four years ago I sat 
in the next punt on Hickling Broad and saw Sir Henry 
Birkin have five driven coots in the air in a snowstorm. 
But King George has shot like this for forty-five years. 
He was and still is one of the best half-dozen game 
shots in England. There is no hesitation, no fluster; 
a marvellous, effortless swing from the hips, a cool 
deliberation. He is indeed a master of the gun, one of 
the great shots whose name will live in sporting history. 
No king of England has ever approached him in pro- 
ficiency with the gun, and few commoners have ever 
equalled him. 

The King is no lover of big bags. The artificial 
standard of the last generation which judged the day's 
sport by the numbers killed had no appeal for him. 
He is purely and simply a sportsman of the old order, 
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liking to see his birds properly worked for, properly 
brought to the gun, cleanly shot. He takes no long 
shots and no doubiful shots. He prefers one high, fast 
bird to a dozen miserable floppers flushed at eyelevel. 
And at Sandringham, where the coverts are well grown 
and more often than not crown the crest of a hill, high, 
fast birds are the rule rather than the exception. 

But His Majesty's principal delight is in wildfowl- 
ing. Like most men who have known and seen a great 
deal of the best that modern shooting conditions can 
offer, he came back long ago to that oldest, earliest love 
of most of us, the pursuit of duck, geese and snipe on 
the marshes that fringe the sea. There is something 
about wildfowling which no other form of shooting in 
this country can offer. It is a challenge. It demands 
the best that endurance, hand, eye and nerve can give. 
There is nothing conscribed, regulated, or ruled by 
thumb about this chase of the birds that last saw the 
Baltic or the bleak inlets of Novaya Zemmya. 

Wildfowling, whether it is pursued at sea in a punt, 
on the shore in a gunner’s hole, or on the fresh marshes 
which lie within the sea-walls, demands infinite 
patience, red-hot enthusiasm, the craft of a born 
hunter, the skin of an otter, the endurance of a polar 
bear. The fowler must be up and on the marsh in the 
dark and bitter dawns of winter. He must stand and 
shiver beneath the sunset snows of evenings as cold as 
death. He must wade up to his waist in the middays 
of December and tramp the sodden bogs all through 
the grey, damp afternoon of February’s sleet and wind. 
He is a child of the cold, a creature of winter, an 
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inheritor in some sense of the Spartan code. Which is 
perhaps why there are so few people who take their 
wildfowling either seriously or persistently. To most 
of the few who try its dubious joys it is an adventure, 
an experiment to be regarded later with a comfortable 
cynicism through the spectacles of ease. 

I may be prejudiced, but somehow I think that wild. 
fowling is one of the last forms of strenuous relaxation 
left to the man whose heart and soul are so essentially 
masculine that he must by necessity escape from the 
shams, conventions and orthodoxes of modern life. 
Perhaps that is why it has always held for King George 
the supreme fascination of all forms of shooting. 

Imagine, if you will, two pictures. First of all the 
solemn and sometimes tedious business of kingship in 
London-—the eternal reading and signing of papers and 
documents, the digestion of long-winded Orders of 
State, the reception of eternal processions of sometimes 
distinguished but more often dull personages, the 
never-ending demands on one’s politeness, tolerance, 
sense of humour, patience and good temper. Con- 
sider the difficulties of judgment and decision which 
beset a king. Picture the fatuities of those who besiege 
him. Consider the immense variety of conflicting 
responsibilities which the British Empire presents, the 
almost incredible array of problems which it represents. 

Cast all these into a day’s work for one man. Let 
the process of sifting out by Government departments, 
by Secretaries and Ministers be as meticulous as you 
like, as careful as humanly possible—yet the nucleus 
of the task which remains is, for one man, Herculean. 
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Then, having imagined briefly and inadequately this 
picture of the duties of a king, the burdens of a crown, 
imagine the other side of the picture. Through the 
snow mist of a January day comes the vision of a marsh 
fleet under the sea-wall of the North Norfolk coast. 
Outside the sea beats restlessly. The muds go under 
and the curlew rise in clouds and go shricking up the 
lonely coast. Far out the black duck rise in their 
thousands. Overhead against the confused colours of a 
winter sunset the wild geese flight in from the sand-bars 
to the fresh marshes of Holkham, where they will sit 
all through the night, one with the bullocks and the 
gtazing sheep, safe in the sanctuary which Lord 
Leicester gave them more than forty years ago. 

And under the sea-wall, winding like a grey snake 
into the cattle marshes, goes the sea creek of Wolferton, 
its waters steel-grey, crisp, before the nor’-easter. The 
background of tall trees, planted by King Edward, 
stands stark and dark as a mighty wall. The reeds 
tinkle as the wind roars through them. 

And, over the wall, with a sudden whicker of wings, 
come the duck—six—eight—ten dark forms, whistling 
in like bullets. They are here in a flash. And, as 
suddenly, they fling upwards like rockets at the sight of 
the still, solitary figure in the reeds. 

A. double flash, twin staccato reports which are 
whipped away by the wind, the quick, acrid smell of 
burnt powder—and a pair are down in the fleet in 
sudden upflung fountains of spray. 

More fowl come, and from each trip or bunch the 
lonely gunner takes toll. 
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Soon the short flight is over. The peewits wail in 
the gloom. A thin, cold moon comes up over the sea. 
On the upland an ow] hoots in the old woods. A heron 
cries hoarsely, the redshank pipe. Night and the sea- 
wind possess the marsh. 

Homeward by the path which countless sheep and 
bullocks have worn across the marsh goes the fowler 
—George the Fifth of England, for one brief and 
precious hour the plain Squire of Sandringham. 


a 


CHAPTER II 


The King as a shot-—Early days—The Kaiser’s mixed bag— 
The late King Carlos of Portugal and his amazing shooting 
The Duke of York’s proficiency—The King’s style 
to-day—Superintendent Green and his “ clicker”—The 
gun-dogs at Sandringham. 


Kine Georce V fired his first shot about sixty years 
ago, out of a small single-barrelled, muzzleloading 
gun. It is still carefully preserved in the gun-room 
at Sandringham. His father, King Edward, and his 
brother, the late Duke of Clarence, had beth fired their 
first shots from this humble little weapon. Since then, 
on December 6, 1907, the present Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York both learned the smell of gun- 
powder from the same muzzle, Ido not know whether 
young Lord Lascelles has yet pulled the same trigger. 

Since that autumn morning about sixty years ago, 
when he first smelled the acrid tang of burnt powder 
and saw the smoke drift bluely away in the autumn 
sunshine, King George has become easily the best shot 
among monarchs, living or dead. No crowned head 
has approached him in skill with a gun, and few men 
of lesser rank have equalled him. 

From the very beginning he was dead keen, So was 
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King Edward when young. There is an early entry in 
one of the game-books at Sandringham which reads: 


“The Prince of Wales and Lord Crichton, shooting at 
Frankfort duck pool, began at 6 a.m. A very dark 
morning. One rabbit, one woodcock, forty-three duck, 
three teal.” 


The same two guns shooting at Shernborne one day 
soon after killed r11 brace of partridges. 

In a later entry, under the date of January 27, 1893, 
there is a note of thirty-six woodcock being shot in a 
day, of which the present King killed sixteen. 

A little later, under November 10, 1902, comes a 
note that the Kaiser and the Prince of Wales (now 
King George V) shot the marshes on the Whin 
Hill Beat for two hours, a sort of rough-and-tumble 
poaching expedition among the pools and tussocky wet 
marshes where anything might get up from a renegade 
pheasant to a snipe. In that brief expedition the two 
men who were later to go down in history as the 
opposing leaders of the greatest armed forces that have 
ever been precipitated into battle, shot together in a 
homely, friendly fashion and bagged fifty-six heads. 
There were thirty-one duck, ten teal, five pheasants, 
five rabbits, three snipe, one pigeon and one various. 
Bland believes that that “various” was a coot. It 
might have been anything from a stoat slipping 
through the long grass to a cormorant full of fish, 
winging his way out to the empty greyness of the Wash. 

I was told by Bland, who was there, that had King 
George occupied the stand which the Kaiser did, the 
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total bag of wildfowl would have been more than 
doubled, for he would have shot much better and 
quicker. Certainly the fowl were there that morning 
to have made a big bag. 

So much depends on the weather for the supply of 
wildfowl in inland creeks. Wild, stormy weather 
brings them in off the open sea for more sheltered 
spots, and this was a favourable morning for the job. 

All through those early days in the closing years of 
last century His Majesty was attaining a proficiency 
with the gun which ultimately placed him for all time 
among the best half-dozen shots in the world. 

The late King Carlos of Portugal, a very fat man 
with a fiercely upcurled moustache and a bland and 
benignant look, was a surprisingly fine shot. When 
one saw him at first, no one would have guessed that he 
could display the quickness and agility which made 
him so good. He used to come over to this country 
and shoot at Windsor and elsewhere a good deal. His 
performance was astonishing, particularly when he 
started to shoot from both shoulders alternately! But 
he capped this by taking his gun in one hand like a 
pistol and shooting low pheasants, holding it out- 
stretched in front of him. 

I remember the late Lady Walsingham, the first wife 
of “the Sixth Lord,” telling me that she saw Prince 
Freddie Duleep Singh do this at Merton when he had 
been placed close up against the cover to intercept low- 
flying birds which were apt to go back down the side 
of the belt. This so annoyed him that he shot from 
the hip everything which came out, never once putting 
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his gun to his shoulder. Pheasants, blackbirds, robins, 
jays, sparrows, rabbits, thrushes and finches, all received 
the same baptism. And every pheasant was shot clean 
through the head. Finally, after a pyrotechnic right 
and left at a robin and a tomtit, Lady Walsingham 
became so indignant that she clapped him on the 
shoulder and said: “Freddie, if you do that again I 
shall go home.” 

King Alphonso never attempted any of King Carlos’s 
gymnastic tricks when out shooting, and he was, by all 
accounts, the third best in the list of European 
monarchs. The Kaiser, by reason of his withered arm, 
came considerably lower down in the list. King 
George, with no attempts at freakish or spectacular 
shooting, easily topped the lot. His style is smooth, 
easy, decisive and calculated. 

T have been told by numerous people who have seen 
both father and son shoot, that the Duke of York is 
well on the way to emulate His Majesty. I have never 
seen the Duke shoot, but I remember that about two 
years ago, when I had the honour of dining privately 
with His Royal Highness, practically the whole of the 
conversation for about three hours was devoted to 
shooting. 

I was invited to take a guest, and chose a distant 
kinsman, Commander David Blunt, “ Elephant ” Blunt 
of Tanganyika. David Blunt had been in charge of 
elephant control in Tanganyika for some time, and has, 
I believe, the record of having killed more elephants in 
the space of a year than any man alive or dead. Since 
then he has written a book about them which is a 
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masterpiece, and says now that he understands the 
elephant so well that he never wishes to shoot another 
one. 

The Duke listened attentively to all the stories Blunt 
had to tell, and then turning to me said: “ You know, 
Day, the happiest time I ever spent in my life was when 
I was on safari in the Lake Rukwa district, which I 
suppose is almost the last unspoiled part of Africa. I 
suppose we shall see the last of really untouched Africa 
in our lives. I often thought how much the King 
would have enjoyed it, had he gone out there when 
young.” 

There is an indication of the genuine love of 
difficult and dangerous sport which has made the King 
the superb performer he is. I would venture to say 
that probably his most cherished memories of shooting 
are of quiet days at Sandringham and Balmoral, where 
he has been out on the marshes alone with a team of 
dogs and perhaps only one keeper in attendance, or 
on the hills above Deeside, with only his faithful head 
stalker to keep him company. 

The remarkable thing about the King’s shooting is 
that he has maintained such a high level for so 
many years, when we consider that he is now seventy 
and has been shooting more or less consistently 
for the last fifty years, during which period he has 
suffered two severe set-backs to his health, the first 
during the war, when his horse threw him and rolled 
on him, inflicting severe internal injuries—of a 
nature far graver than the public ever realized, so 
grave indeed that many people would have died— 
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This view is taken from the top of Cranborne Tower. The covert on 
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and the second, his comparatively recent operation 
when Providence alone and his own courage preserved 
his life. Those who have seen him shoot regularly 
tell me that after that operation, in the season of 1933, 
he was shooting rather below his usual form. He 
appeared to hesitate now and then when a covey came 
over, undecided which bird to take. And he gave up 
shooting each day, by doctors’ orders, immediately 
after lunch. 

But last season, 1934-35, he was back to his old form, 
decisive, effortless, indefatigable. He has a habit of 
changing feet quickly when changing guns after a 
covey has passed on and over. It is a quick, inward, 
jumpy movement of the feet, and entirely obviates the 
painful-looking twists which so many people give to 
their bodies when using their second gun at birds which 
have passed them. 

During the time when His Majesty was not up to 
his usual standard of health, he tried the experiment 
of changing his guns from 12 bore to 16 bore. But it 
did not last long. He was soon back to his old loves, 
with the difference that Purdeys had evolved some 
twelves for him with shorter barrels, weighing only 
about 6 tb. 

1 do not think, though, that they have been much 
used, Most of the world, whether it shoots or not, 
knows that the King uses hammer guns. Indeed I 
believe he is the only well-known first-class shot who 
still does so. But what most people do not know is 
that, although they are built wich hammers, they are 
ejectors. I believe His Majesty finds that the presence 
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of the hammers enables him to get a quicker alignment 
on his birds. I know for a fact that the late Tom de 
Grey, the fifth Lord Walsingham who, with the late 
Lord Ripon, shared the distinction of being the best 
game shot in the world, always said that he could shoot 
better with his hammer guns than with anything else. 

T have shot with that historic pair with which he 
made his still unbeaten record bag of grouse at 
Bluberhouses. (He always said that there is only one 
and not two “b’s” in it as it is spelt nowadays, quoting 
as his authority the fact that the old Norse name for the 
moor was Blaberhaus, “ the place of the Blaeberries.”) 
A remarkably handy pair of guns 1 found them. 
Lord Ripon also stuck to hammer guns to the end. 

Nowadays, when few of us have either the time, the 
money or the land to shoot regularly and extensively, 
it seems probable that the general standard of shoot- 
ing has declined somewhat from the old glorious days 
before the war and the rgro budget, when Mr. Lloyd 
George had not yet made the ownership of land and 
the farming thereof an unprofitable business. Most 
men could afford to keep their and, farm it properly 
and shoot their own birds. The result was that the 
standard of shooting was very high indeed. 

But even so, when, forty-five years ago, an enterpris- 
ing journal compiled a list of the best shots in England 
—the result of a ballot among its readers—the King 
was easily among the first four best shots. Lord Ripon 
was put first, with Mr. R. H. Rimington-Wilson tying 
with Tom de Grey, Lord Walsingham, for second 
place, and Mr. Heatley Noble third. Then came His 
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Majesty, placed fourth in company with Sir Harry 
Stonor, Lord Falconer, Prince Victor Duleep Singh and 
the late Mr. “ Fatty” Fryer, who lingers in my child- 
hood’s memory as a donor of half-sovereigns. I fancy 
that the King and Sir Harry Stonor are the only ones 
left alive of this select hierarchy. 

It would not be far short of the mark to say that 
His Majesty, although three score and ten, is still 
among the six best shots to-day. As for the rest, there 
are Mr, Frank Barker, Captain Ivan Cobbold, Mr. 
Ronnie Basset, Lord Eldon, Lord Dunglass, the late 
Mr. Geoffrey Colman, Lord Lewisham, Mr. Godfrey 
Miller-Mundy, the Hon. George Herbert, Major George 
Tryon, M.P., Mr. Jack Leslie, Sir Ian Walker, Mr. 
Willie Barry, Major S. W. Trafford and Lord Mande- 
ville, who tells me he fires not less than 20,000 cartridges 
a year, 

Many of these are young men, half the age of His 
Majesty. Yet few, if any of them, can hold a candle to 
him in sheer polish of performance. I have taken great 
pains during the past year to collect opinions from 
Tepresentative landowners and shooting men throughout 
Britain as to who constitute the twelve best shots of 
today. I have invited, moreover, the opinions of others 
possibly even better able to judge, keepers and loaders. 
In every case, without exception, the King’s name has 
been included in the first five. 

But to take a mental picture of a shooting day at 
Sandringham. You may imagine His Majesty taking 
toll of the partridges on the Shernborne Beat, shooting 
woodcock—his favourite bird—at Woodcock Wood; 
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pheasants at Commodore Wood or Folly Hang; or 
standing, ready for anything, down in the rough stuff 
at Wolferton. But wherever he may be, the faithful 
Superintendent Green, his private detective, is in 
attendance. But do not imagine that Green’s job is 
to protect the person of the King. He stands, indeed, 
faithfully behind his Sovereign. In his right hand is 
a little “clicker,” a round, box-like affair, one side of 
which clicks every time you press it with your thumb. 
On the other side is a dial which automatically registers 
the numbers of clicks. Each click means a bird down, 

At the end of each drive the King turns to Green 
and says, “ How many have we?” And Green answers, 
“Twenty, sir,” “ Thirty, sir,” or “ Thirty-five,” as the 
case may be. At the end of the day His Majesty takes 
the total on the clicker, jots it in his notebook, and 
enters it in his game-book, which is kept with meticu- 
lous accuracy. 

A member of the Royal Household writes to me, 
with reference to the King’s game-book, as follows: 


“While the King has the number of birds meticu- 
lously recorded by Green or somebody with him, His 
Majesty never tells anyone how many birds he has shot, 
nor will he show anyone the book he keeps, as it is 
entirely for his own satisfaction.” 


You will notice that on these shooting days there are 
usually in attendance one or more of three handsome 
black Labrador retrievers, Wolferton Dan, Wolferton 
Ben, and Wolferton Scrum. Dan must be over ten 
years of age, for Scrum, to my certain knowledge, is 
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eight years old, and Dan is the father of the lot. Now 
there is a story about Wolferton Dan worth telling. A 
good many years ago Mr. Bland, the head keeper, 
bought a black retriever bitch from another game- 
keeper at Watford, in Hertfordshire. He gave fifty 
shillings for her. She was the mother of Wolferton 
Dan. And over a hundred and fifty guineas has been 
refused for one of her progeny. The obvious secret 
is, to my mind, that the Watford bitch must have had 
within her the Munden blood from the Holland- 
Hibbert kennels at Munden, Watford. 

The King is not, in the full sense of the word, a 
really keen gun-dog man. By that I mean that he puts 
his shooting before his dogs, instead of the dogs before 
the shooting, as some people do. To him dogs are 
merely accessories before the fact, as the police would 
say. They are there to do their job and not to get in 
the way, or to be a nuisance. After all, that is the 
common-sense way of regarding them. To my mind 
there is a little too much of a tendency nowadays to 
deify the dog. Some of our Field Trial experts seem 
to attach far too much importance to their dogs. To 
some the shoot is apparently made for the dog and not 
the dog for the shoot. 

At Sandringham the dogs are trained to the 
ultimate pitch of perfection. They do their jobs and 
mind their manners. The King has favourites, Wolfer- 
ton Dan among the retrievers, and Sandringham Spark 
and Swirl among the spaniels. But favourites or not, 
they have to keep their places. The one creature who 
is allowed to take liberties, and most certainly does so, 
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is Jock, the thirteen-year-old shooting pony whom I 
have mentioned in the previous chapter. 

The Clumber spaniels first came to Sandringham 
because of the difficulty of getting pheasants out of the 
enormous clumps of rhododendron which form moun- 
tainous hedges along miles of the long drives and cover 
acres of the Park. A marvellous sight when they are 
in bloom, they are almost a nuisance in winter, for no 
beater can get through them properly, while the 
pheasants can run for miles beneath their branches. 

Here the Clumbers do their job admirably. As a 
breed they have always been famous for team work. 
At Sandringham they are worked in teams of from 
four to six and are particularly useful at pushing up 
woodcock from the thick bracken and heather, or for 
hunting pheasants out of the rhododendrons. 

Talking of woodcock reminds me that one of the 
keepers at Sandringham last year saw a mother wood- 
cock pick up one of her young between her legs and 
fly away with it. She returned soon after for another, 
carrying them both, nipped closely between her 
thighs. 

Clumbers are never allowed to retrieve. That part 
of the work is left for the Labradors. There are more 
than a dozen spaniels in the kennels, and all of them 
are considerably lighter than the average show bench 
specimen. I dare say that they have really reverted to 
the type used by our forefathers fifty to sixty years 
ago, a lighter, more active dog, perhaps a little higher 
on the leg and as sound as a bell. Mr. C. A. Philips, 
who is an authority on this breed, says that most of 
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the modern dogs are between 15 and 20 Ib. heavier 
than those in use by our grandfathers. 

And here I take leave to quote that very sound 
authority and judge, Mr. A. Croxton Smith, who, 
writing in the Royal Silver Jubilee Number of the 
Sporting and Dramatic News, said: 


“This difference in size, however, does not in any 
way impair the type, and some of the spaniels that I 
had the opportunity of inspecting were well up to show 
form. Several have been exhibited successfully. One 
of the first I remember was Sandringham Spruce, that 
came out at Cruft’s in 1927, but probably the best of 
them is Sandringham Spark, that was first exhibited 
at Cruft’s in 1932. Like the good sportsman he is, the 
King stipulates that any dogs exhibited must have 
been bred in the kennels, the only exception being in 
the case of such as may have been bought for stock 
purposes as puppies. 

“They must also all be broken to the gun, for there 
is no room for idlers, Spark was bred at home in 1928 
by Sandringham Sport ex Sandringham Speck, and 
his seven years are carried so well that he is fit to be 
shown again if desired. Sandringham Susan, now ten 
years old, has the honour of being the oldest of her 
kind in the kennels. Age sits lightly upon her, as 
befits one that has done good honest work in her life- 
time. 

“Unfortunately, the two best were lost last year in 
an attack of distemper, but there are others that are 
carrying on the succession well. One of them is 
Sandringham Stern, by Sandringham Sport ex Sand- 
ringham Switch, and among half a dozen puppies are 
some that look to be full of promise, notably Sandring- 
ham Scion, who has rare character. He looks like 
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going a long way should he be exhibited. It is a 
peculiarity of this breed that they mature late, often 
not being at their best until four or five years old. 

“King George’s mother and grandmother were 
devoted to dogs of all sorts. Queen Victoria, who had 
a considerable number at Windsor, exhibited occa- 
sionally. Queen Alexandra had well-appointed kennels 
at Sandringham, constructed on lines well calculated 
to promote the welfare of the inmates without having 
any extravagance of design. Many of her dogs were 
shown successfully, notably basset hounds and borzois. 
During her lifetime she had the kennel prefix of 
Sandringham, the King taking that of Wolferton, but 
after her death the former was perpetuated. 

“Then, too, His Majesty retained all her dogs that 
survived, replacing them as they passed away with 
Labradors. Now he has nothing but workers beyond 
Bob, the cairn terrier, which is his household com- 
panion. It will be noted that he has a preference for 
short and homely names, the fanciful nomenclature 
common in exhibition kennels being unknown at 
Sandringham, where there is always a Bob. 

“The Clumbers live in the kennels; the Labradors 
are placed in charge of keepers on the beats. Until 
Cruft’s Show in 1916, I was unaware of the excellence 
of the Labradors at Sandringham. It was in that year 
that His Majesty gave unfeigned pleasure to the large 
body of exhibitors by entering Wolferton Jet, his first 
bitch of the kind to be sent to a show, and great was 
our delight when she ran through her classes until 
the open, where she had to take second place to the 
famous Ch. Manor House Belle. It was a memorable 
performance, since Belle was a great bitch at the height 
of her form. Jet was bought as a puppy on account 
of her blood, in which were mingled the strains of 
the Duke of Buccleuch and the late Lord Knutsford, 
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then the Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert. From that time a 
succession of high-class Labradors were exhibited, all 
being home-bred. Wolferton Dan, a son of Jet’s, and 
Wolferton Ben and Wolferton Titus, her grandsons, 
were of the number. Titus was once described to me 
as being a gentleman and a real gentleman’s dog. 

“Of the present-day dogs Sandringham Scrum 
deserves precedence as the King’s favourite. He has 
worked for His Majesty for years, and is a most 
accomplished retriever, distinguished for the excellence 
of his nose. He is a big, strong dog of excellent type, 
and although aged he was in the pink of condition. 
Indeed, all the dogs that I saw were, and, though not 
long in from work, they were fit to go straight into the 
hoy ting, which is the best testimonial one can give 
them. 

“Wolferton Sodo, a smallish bitch, Sukie for short, 
is a sister of Lorna, Countess Howe’s Ch. Banchory 
Danilo, and is therefore getting on in years. All the 
same, she manages to do a lot of horse exercise. Two 
that attracted my attention on account of their excel- 
lent type were Sandringham Stow, a winner at Crufts 
and elsewhere, and Sandringham Strapper, a really 
good young one, with the characteristic head and otter 
tail. He also excels in body. 

“ An unnamed bitch puppy by Ch. Banchory True- 
man, one of our very best, has charming character, but 
is a little up on the leg at present, a failing that ma 
disappear after she has bred a litter, which should 
be valuable with her breeding. Others photographed 
were Sandringham Simon, Bob, Sar, Sadie and Schuller, 
all of which, it is unnecessary to explain, are workers 
of the first class.” 


The kennels, like every other detail of State manage- 
ment, come directly under the King’s own eye. There 
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are not many days when His Majesty is in residence, 
when he does not turn up either at the kennels or at 
the house of the head keeper, Bland, a large red-brick 
villa-like residence standing in good gardens and 
approached by a drive. 

There, in the little office, or in his own gun-room at 
Sandringham House, the King plans out every detail 
of a day’s shoot, even to the placing of the guns. In 
King Edward’s time the latter was usually left to an 
equerry. He takes the keenest possible interest in the 
reports of each nesting season, and is always insistent 
that a good breeding stock be left for the following 
year. Vermin is naturally never allowed to reach any 
noticeable proportions, but one thing the King is 
particularly interested in is the preservation and protec- 
tion of many rare birds which may chance to visit the 
estate. 

Situated as it is on that blunt shoulder of Norfolk 
which juts out into the North Sea, Sandringham is one 
of the first places in England to be touched by 
migrants coming from abroad, It is no uncommon 
thing to see a peregrine falcon, a marsh. harrier, a 
bittern or almost any sort of the rarer duck you like 
to think of, down on the marshes. Some years ago a 
white-tailed eagle haunted the coast for some months, 
but by the King’s wish, and as befits one who has most 
graciously given his help and patronage to that excel- 
lent body, the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Trust, 
it was carefully protected during its stay. 
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CHAPTER III 


Sport at Windsor—The ancestors of New Zealand deer— 
Queen Victoria’s luncheon rule—The Lord-in-Waiting’s 
little trick Make them fly lower”—When King George 
“ killed nine-tenths of the bag”—Some amusing stories of 
the ex-Kaiser’s suite—Legends of the Park—The late Lord 
Leicester and his “ little ways.” 


Tue King has not shot at Windsor, the oldest Royal 
shooting property in England, for the past two seasons, 
and it seems unlikely that he will do so again. Never- 
theless, Windsor is a very good shoot and could easily 
be made better. The Great Park, which extends to 
5,600 acres of woodland, heath, farms and ponds, in- 
cludes a little of almost every sort of shooting country 
from old forest land, with enormous trees, centuries 
old, to well-grown, twenty-five-year-old coverts, big 
stretches of bracken with swampy bits here and there, 
and several fair-sized ponds or small Jakes which hold 
a few ducks in winter. The two farms within the con- 
fines of the Park are Flemish Farm of 450 acres, and 
the Home Farm of 750 acres. They are the only arable 
land on the estate. 

Windsor, which is, of course, Crown property, unlike 
Sandringham and Balmoral, which are the private 
estates of the Monarch, has been a Royal hunting- 
ground since time immemoriaJ. It is one of the last 
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remnants of the vast forests which covered half of 
England in the Middle Ages. Its herds of deer 
descend directly from the deer which were hunted by 
Saxon kings, long before the Normans even dreamt of 
casting envious eyes across the Channel. 

It is fitting that the present red deer stock of New 
Zealand, the Dominion whose inhabitants proudly 
describe themselves and their country as the most akin 
to the mother-country of any in the Empire, should be 
descended from the red deer of Windsor Park. 

Indeed, the story of how this came about is well 
worth telling. In the first place, a casual visitor will 
notice that the Windsor deer are considerably larger 
than the average red stag found in most parks. The 
cause of this dates from the Civil War, when every 
rapscallion, poacher and disbanded soldier raided the 
herds right and left. They were slaughtered by the 
score. Indeed, somewhere in the State Papers there 
is a touching appeal from Charles II, begging the 
gentlemen who lived or had estates on the verges of 
the forest, to refrain from shooting or hunting the deer 
and to give them protection, so that he might enjoy 
a little sport. 

Whether this appeal succeeded or not, the King 
evidently came to the conclusion that all his best stags 
had been cleared off, so in order to strengthen the 
remaining stock he imported some deer from Germany. 
These big German stags, grand and noble-looking 
creatures, soon left their mark on the Windsor herds. 
Even to-day the German stag is a far finer animal than 
any we can show in this country. Some of the big 
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Carpathian heads are so large as to be almost un- 
believable to English or Scottish eyes. The collection 
formed by the Kings of Saxony and housed in the 
Castle at Moritzburg includes probably the finest red 
deer heads in the world. And if you go to Windsor 
to-day you will see that the stags there are far larger 
and grander-looking creatures than anything you will 
see in Scotland and Devon. The German blood is the 
explanation. 

So it was not unnatural when, about seventy to eighty 
years ago, we became possessed of New Zealand, that 
we should have decided that here, in this new and 
beautiful country of mountains, lakes and rich pastures, 
there would be an ideal terrain for the lordly stag. 
Actually, when the first white man visited New 
Zealand it possessed no animals whatever other than 
birds. There was not a four-footed thing in the whole 
country. The first thing we did to stock it was to 
introduce rats and pigs. The rats escaped from the 
old sailing ships which took the first pioneers and 
settlers, and the pigs were turned down on the colonists’ 
farm. Naturally, some escaped and ran wild. The 
result is that in New Zealand to-day you can kill a 
wild boar whose tusks are fit to set beside those of any 
Kadir Cup trophy. 

Dogs, cats, horses and cattle all escaped in the same 
fashion, and their descendants to-day still roam the 
New Zealand bush as wild as their far-off primeval 
forebears. But these were escaped, unintentional con- 
tributions to the fauna of the islands. 

The red deer were the first intentional and deliberate 
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introductions of an animal intended primarily for 
sport. The idea originated with the late Prince 
Consort. He ordered two stags and four hinds, 
good specimens, to be caught up in Windsor Park and 
shipped to the new colony. So in 1861, one stag and 
two hinds were shipped in the Triton, en route to New 
Zealand. They were at sea for 127 days, during 
which one of the hinds died. The stag and his remain- 
ing wife reached Wellington on June 6, 1862. 

The remaining three had meanwhile been shipped 
on another vessel to Canterbury, in the South Island, 
but only one hind reached there alive. So they put her 
back on board and sent her off to join the other two 
survivals at Wellington. 

For some months they were kept on public view in a 
stable in the main street of the town. Their plight 
was deplorable. They had been caught up in the 
middle of the English winter and found themselves 
landed, after a voyage through tropical weather such 
as they had never experienced before, dumped in a 
country where, instead of it being midsummer, as it 
would have been at Windsor, it was almost the shortest 
day of the year. The stag had lost his horns and the 
does had lost their sense of the proper and decent time 
of year for motherhood. 

Curious crowds visited them day after day until 
finally the nine days’ wonder of their survival subsided. 
But meanwhile their fodder bills were mounting up. 
Money was scarce in the country, which was by no 
means yet secure from the Maoris, and every penny 
was needed for defence and development. We may 
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be sure that there was plenty of grumbling at the cost 
of keeping up three apparently useless animals. 

So finally a patriotic settler, who owned a big station 
right away up at the head of that noble arm of the 
sea which is most inadequately called Wellington 
Harbour, offered to transport them up-country free 
and release them on his place. The offer was jumped 
at, and off they went, packed once again in the 
enormous crates in which they had travelled from 
England. In these they were lugged and hauled on 
wagons over a mountain range, the gradient of which is 
1 in 15 through valleys and across rough broken plains, 
over rivers bigger than any in England, and finally, 
after a week or two, dumped safely at the scttler’s 
homestead. Here they remained, still shut up, for two 
or three more weeks until, the novelty of their appear- 
ance having worn off, they were finally released. They 
at once celebrated this by swimming a river several 
times broader than the Thames, and establishing 
themselves on a high limestone range. Here they 
found themselves in a heavily wooded country, whose 
climate completely upset all their ideas of when to 
breed. They were in the middle of the New Zealand 
spring. But had they been at home, they would have 
been in the depth of winter! 

June—when hinds in Devon are dropping their 
calves——in New Zealand corresponds to December in 
England. 

However, by some extraordinary process of natural 
adaptation, the three rather pathetic pioneers of their 
race not only became acclimatized to these fantastic 
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conditions, but produced young. Their descendants 
today are among the biggest deer in the world. In- 
deed, they appear to increase in heads and stature each 
season. The outlook for the future promises that the 
red deer of New Zealand, some of the descendants of 
the Windsor Park herd, will rank as giants. 

It should be added that, in 1870, a draft of seventeen 
red deer calves was sent from Invermark to Otago and 
enlarged on the sheep station of a farmer named 
McAlean, who had most appropriately christened his 
range of hills, the Morven. 

These Invermark deer mostly came from Lord 
Breadalbane’s forest at Blackmount, and the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon’s forest of Glenavon. But 
before they arrived the Windsor stag and his two hinds 
had already set their mark on the country. 

When I mention that a New Zealand stag—not, I 
believe, the record by any means—has been killed with 
a length of antler of 47'4 ins. a spread over all of 
39 ins, an inside span of 324 ins, and a girth 
between bay and tray of 51 ins., it will be realized 
that here indeed are giants. This particular stag was 
killed in the Lakes District by Mr. A. D. Kitto. 
Many more of equally astonishing proportions are 
quoted in Rowland Ward’s Records, and in Captain 
T. E. Donne’s book, Red Deer Stalking in New 
Zealand. 

While we are on the subject, it is worth recording 
that not only have red deer increased and improved 
themselves to an astonishing degree in New Zealand, 
but moose, wapiti, caribou, fallow and Virginia deer 
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have all adapted themselves perfectly to the country. 
Red grouse and trout have equally well taken to this 
marvellous country. Indeed, the ordinary English 
brook trout, which at home are doing well for them- 
selves if they reach a pound, in New Zealand run 
commonly up to 5 tb. in the rivers, while in the lakes 
they have even been caught of the fantastic weight of 
25 lb. One very odd thing about them is that appar- 
ently they have adopted the salmon habit of going 
down to the sea each year. One wonders whether this 
means that in course of time they will translate them- 
selves into salmon! 

The direct descendants of the Windsor deer to-day 
are to be found in what is known as the Wairarapa, 
which is about half an hour by car from the City of 
Wellington, Apart from the deer in Nelson, the 
ancestors of which were imported from Thorndon 
Park, Lord Petre’s place in Essex, and turned down in 
1851, this Wairarapa-Windsor stock can claim to be 
the oldest in the country. 

Now let us return to Windsor Park itself. It has 
held a good many odd things in its time in the shape 
of birds and animals. Once upon a time there was 
an elephant at Windsor, but the records do not tell you 
much about it, beyond the fact that the King gave 
orders for the bones to be sent to the Sacristan at West- 
minster, “To make thereof what the King had en- 
joined him to.” But we do not know what the King 
had enjoined the Sacristan to do with the bones, nor is 
there any record at Westminster of what happened to 
them. 
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In Saxon times Windsor was regularly hunted by 
the Saxon kings. When William the Norman chose 
“Wyndleshora ” as his principal residence in England, 
it was, we are told, because of “the convenience of 
hunting.” There had, of course, been a castle there 
from the days before written history began. But when 
Harold fell at Senlac, Windsor was possessed by 
Eadwin, Abbot of Westminster. William at once 
invited him to exchange it “ for lands and mansions in 
Essex,” part of which were three houses at “ Colceastra,” 
as Colchester was then known. 

At that time Windsor Forest was an enormous area 
of wild and wolf-infested country, extending through 
Berkshire into Surrey, Buckinghamshire, Middlesex 
and possibly even farther. It was known to be well 
over a hundred and twenty miles in circumference. 
To-day, it is only six and a half miles round. 

Oddly enough, in those early centuries of Royal 
hunting, the animal which came first in the order of 
beasts of venery was, according to Twyci, Grand 
Huntsman to Edward Ill, the hare! The hare took 
first place in the first class, its companions in eminence 
being the hart, the wolf and the boar. In the second 
class came the buck, the doe, the fox, the marten and 
the roedeer, while the third class, which, Twyci 
hastened to add, “ affords greate dysporte,” consisted 
of “the grey or badger,” the wild cat and the 
otter. 

In those days, when Twyci was Lord of the Forest, 
Edward III revoked the merciless laws of the Norman 
kings and laid it down that although heavy penalties 
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should still be exacted from villains who slew the 
King’s deer, there should no tonger be the penalty of 
death for such an offence. 

Of all the Windsor records, the one which tickles 
me most is the order issued from the Castle in the 
thirtieth year of the reign of Henry II. It was a 
writ addressed to the Sheriffs of London, ordering 
them to provide an iron chain, a cord and a muzzle 
“for the King’s white bear, to use the same bear to 
catch fish in the waters of the Thames.” 

How on earth this was done is a little beyond com- 
prehension, but the white bear must have done rather 
well as a provider of the King’s breakfasts, for, six 
years later, there is another record of the Sheriffs being 
commanded to pay fourpence a day for the upkeep 
of the fishing bear and his keeper. 

One has heard of pelicans and cormorants being 
used for this purpose, but I have seen no other records 
of a bear, although I have some faint recollection of 
reading somewhere that the Esquimaux have trained 
bears to fish for them on occasion. 

To return to the deer, the present herds in Windsor 
Park, according to the last census, comprised 240 red 
deer and 725 fallow. There are also 30 goats, of ancient 
and impressive proportions. 

In Cranborne Tower, that curious red-brick edifice, 
apparently of the sixteenth century, which dominates 
the wilder parts of the Park and is used as a Royal 
luncheon room on shooting days, there hangs, in the 
octagonal room, a pair of interlocked antlers. They 
are from two white harts which were found drowned 
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in Cranborne pond in 1904, after having apparently 
fought to the death, either in the pond or on its 
banks. 

I believe the biggest stag which has so far fallen 
to a rifle in the Park is a 12-pointer, shot by His 
Majesty some years ago. The measurements are: 
length on outside curve, 4334 ins.; circumference be- 
tween bay and tray, 5'4 ins.; tip to tip, 24’ ins; 
widest inside, 354% ins., and outside spread, 39 ins. 
When this is compared with the 12-pointer Scotch 
stag killed by His Majesty in the Isle of Arran, it will 
be seen how much Jarger the Windsor stags are than 
the Scottish beasts. The Arran measurements were: 
length on outside curve, 35 ins.; circumference be- 
tween bay and tray, 4% ins.; tip to tip, 18 ins.; widest 
inside, 2534 ins.; outside spread, 3034 ins. 

Although I have many notes of some of the bags which 
have been made at Windsor and Sandringham, I do not 
propose to publish them for the very simple reason that 
many people, ignorant of sport, are frequently only 
too willing to exaggerate totals and quote them in the 
most misleading and mischievous fashion. It would 
indeed, I think, be wise if no records of shooting any- 
where were ever published, since in these days of cranks 
and propagandists a mountain is made out of a mole- 
hill in the twinkling of an eye. Bur it is worth 
emphasizing, in passing, that there has never been any 
desire to make record bags either at Sandringham, 
Windsor or Balmoral. His Majesty, like his father 
before him, is supremely contemptuous of the practice 
of trying to break records at shooting. 
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But in going through the few extracts from Windsor 
game-books which were published in the late Mr. 
Alfred Watson’s book, King Edward VII As a 
Sportsman, | find one or two notes which are particu 
larly interesting. For example, there is the extra- 
ordinary decrease in the number of rabbits shot 
between the season of 1905-6, when 2,321 were put into 
the bag, and the season of 1909-10, when only ten were 
shot. This extraordinary decrease took place because 
the rabbits had increased to such an extent as to make 
themselves a nuisance. They were doing a great deal 
of damage to the farms, so King Edward gave orders 
that they were to be exterminated. They were doing 
extensive damage to the trees and had honeycombed 
the parks with their holes. In fact it was during the 
season of 1905 that King Edward put his foot in a 
tabbit-hole and fell heavily, injuring his leg rather 
severely. In the previous year, no less than 4,285 
rabbits had been shot, in addition to the hundreds 
which must have been ferreted and netted. The King 
was so pleased about this that he gave the then Deputy 
Ranger a silver model of a rabbit, telling him that 
“there would at any rate be one rabbit left in the 
park.” 

But to-day the rabbits have crept back to at any rate 
normal numbers, and during the season the warreners 
are busy day in and day out. 

Duck figure consistently in the game-books, but in 
widely varying numbers. I believe the largest number 
ever killed was during the season of 1911, when 892 
were shot. A few roe always seem to have figured in 
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the bags, but I do not know how many are left to-day. 
Although charmingly pretty to look at, they can be and 
are a source of great damage to trees and of never- 
ceasing annoyance to the forester. 

A peer and distinguished Court official, who has shot 
with King Edward VII and the present King probably 
more frequently than anyone else during the past half- 
century, very kindly sends me the following notes. 
They may be taken as the first-hand observations of 
one in a unique position to speak with knowledge. 


“When Queen Victoria ascended the throne she 
lived at Windsor a great deal, and no doubt the shoot- 
ing in the Park must have been kept up. The gentle- 
men of her Household were no doubt allowed to shoot 
although, of course, no birds were preserved. 

“The Prince Consort was a keen sportsman, but 
enjoyed most the stalking and wild game shooting 
which he had at Balmoral. He, of course, shot often 
at Windsor with the old muzzle loader. Queen 
Victoria, however, insisted on his always coming back 
for luncheon, and therefore instead of an organized 
shoot, he would go for a ‘ walk with a gun’ and come 
back with a mixed but small bag. 

“There is a picture of him in Windsor Castle show- 
ing Queen Victoria the birds he has shot, mostly duck 
and teal. These he has thrown down on the carpet, 
but the artist has not attempted to portray the look 
of annoyance and disgust on Queen Victoria’s face 
at a good carpet being spoilt by these gory carcases. 

“The shooting was kept up during the whole of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and when the rearing of 
pheasants became prevalent all over England the 
shooting assumed quite large dimensions. 
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“The gentlemen of the Household were allowed to 
shoot, and any distinguished foreigners who might be 
staying in the Castle were, of course, invited. 

“The Queen, however, maintained the rule that 
had been so strictly enforced in the Prince Consort’s 
time, that is, that there must be no shooting after 
luncheon. She relaxed so far as to allow the luncheon 
to be sent out to the guns and did not order them 
back to luncheon in the Castle. 

“Tt was, therefore, not surprising that some enter- 
prising Lord-in-Waiting hit upon the plan of having 
luncheon at 2.30, which often became nearly three. 
Probably Queen Victoria knew of the regulations 
being strained to breaking-point, but as long as there 
was no shooting after luncheon she did not interfere. 

“Tt was that fine old sportsman, Prince Christian, 
the Queen’s son-in-law, who improved all the shooting. 
Primarily he was a hunting man and went out 
regularly with Garth’s and the Queen’s hounds, but 
he was also fond of shooting. He was a shot 
until he had the misfortune to lose the sight of one 
eye when, of course, his vision became limited. He 
improved the shooting very much to begin with, but 
when there were so many authorities involved and 
no one ever knew who was responsible, he gave it up, 
although as Ranger of the Park one would have 
imagined he had jurisdiction over all. During the 
last years of the Queen’s reign it degenerated very 
much, and there were nothing but endless quarrels 
between the representatives of the different authorities. 

“According to ancient custom, the Gentlemen of 
the Household and guests drove from the Castle in 
a carriage called ‘a Sefton, drawn by four horses 
with postillions. This looked very dignified and the 
sentries, uncertain as to whether this old-fashioned. 
carriage contained Royalty, took no chances and inyari- 
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ably presented arms! This was all very well when 
there were distinguished guests, but when it was merely 
the Lord, Groom and Eguerry-in-Waiting it seemed 
overdone. 

“On arrival at the wood where the shoot began, 
any strangers were presented to Prince Christian. 
The head keeper, Overton, and all the senior keepers 
wore green velvet tail-coats with square-shaped Billy- 
cokes edged with gold lace. In addition to the 
Labradors there was a pack of Clumber spaniels, 
which always brightened up the scene and made it 
look like an old sporting print. 

“When King Edward came to the throne he re- 
organized every department of the Household, and 
therefore on his first visit to Windsor Castle, he went 
thoroughly into the whole question of the shooting 
with Prince Christian the Ranger, Sir Walter Camp- 
bell, the Deputy Ranger, and Mr. Halsey, the 
Deputy Surveyor of the Park. Overton, the head 
keeper, retired with a pension, and Weir, who came 
from Welbeck, was appointed to succeed him. Weir 
was a real genius at producing high pheasants, and 
as he was given a free hand to plant or cut down 
covers wherever he liked, he succeeded in making 
stands at various places in the Park, where a stream 
of very high pheasants flew over the guns for some 
thirty minutes. 

“ But soon he had to be spoken to and ordered to 
make them fly lower! Elderly gentlemen found it a 
strain on the abdominal muscles to be firing con- 
tinually at such high birds, and when during a state 
visit from some Foreign Sovereign, when most of the 
guns were foreigners, there was the danger of the bag 

eing ridiculously small, it was obvious that something 
had to be done. 

“As a matter of fact the danger was averted by 
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the Prince of Wales (King George), who was credited 
with having killed nine-tenths of the total bag. 

“Every year Bing Edward gave a large party at 
Windsor Castle in December, and there were four 
days’ first-rate shooting. The motor-cars, of course, 
superseded any carriages, and the old-fashioned Sefton 
with the postillions was never seen again. 

“When the German Emperor came to shoot at 
Windsor everyone was astonished at the way he shot, 
using only one hand. He had no difficulty in killing 
high pheasants clean and well, no doubt because the 
gun was supported by the shoulder, but with a com- 
paratively low pheasant he seemed to experience some 
difficulty. 

“When people heard that Germans had been shoot- 
ing arme in Windsor Park, it was hardly to be 
wondered at that all the old stories and jokes from 
Punch about foreigners shooting should have been 
resuscitated and told about ‘the German Generals.’ 
As a matter of fact the members of the Emperor's 
suite, who shot without being in any way exceptional, 
shot quite as well as the average Englishman, and there 
was never any incident which could possibly be con- 
sidered at all dangerous or which could have formed 
the slightest foundation for some of the stories. 

“ Rabbit-shoots in King Edward’s reign were a very 
popular form of sport, but as such shoots usually 
took place in warrens, that is to say, large enclosures 
fenced in where the rabbits were stopped out the night 
before, they can hardly have provided difficult or 
sporting shots. This form of rabbit-shooting has now 
completely gone out of fashion and those warrens 
have been abolished. . 

“ The rabbits in Windsor Park were, however, quite 
a different thing. First of all they were much bigger 
than the warren-fed rabbit, and secondly while they 
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were stopped out of their holes there was nothing to 
prevent them running anywhere they liked. The fern 
was so thick that the beaters had to go shoulder to 
shoulder to move them, but when they did go, they 
went across the ride like an express train to get back 
into the safety of the fern on the other side. As 
rabbit-shooting goes, these rabbits provided probably 
the most difficult and sporting shots. But as King 
Edward is reputed to have said: ‘You can have 
rabbits or trees, but you can’t have both. The old 
oak trees soon showed sign of deterioration as their 
roots were being undermined by rabbits, The new- 
planted trees were protected with wire, but with so 
many hundred rabbits, it became a matter of great 
difficulty to keep them out. 

“ The grass rides were carefully inspected to prevent 
rabbitholes appearing, but any horseman who ventured 
to g° across the Park ran the risk of breaking his 
neck, Many a trooper of the Household Cavalry had 
a nasty fall owing to his horse putting his foot in a 
rabbit-hole. 

“King Edward, therefore, gave orders that all the 
rabbits were to be scientifically and permanently 
exterminated. 

“When King George ascended the throne he deter- 
mined to do the Windsor shooting from London, as 
this enabled him to ask busy men like Cabinet 
Ministers, Admirals, Generals, Ambassadors, etc., who 
could manage one day’s shooting but who would find 
it difficult to stay away for two or three days. 

“The higher the birds flew, the better pleased was 
the King. In most covert shoots where there are 
moderately high birds there is really very little differ- 
ence between a crack shot and an average shot, but 
when birds get above a certain height, especially when 
there is some wind, the crack shot will kill his birds 
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clean while the average shot will not. Of course the 
King only asked eminent men who were good shots. 

“A shooting luncheon came down from London 
and was laid out in the Fishing Temple at Virginia 
Water which, being fairly central, was convenient for 
all the day’s shooting. 

“When the war came and most of the keepers 
joined the Army, all shooting at Windsor was sus- 
pended. In 1919 it was started again, but the King 
gave orders that the number of pheasants was to be 
very much reduced.” 


Among the Royalties who have shot at Windsor were 
the late King Carlos of Portugal, the late King of 
Greece, the King of Norway, the King of Italy, and the 
ex-Kaiser. The ex-Kaiser was there in 1907, and I have 
heard a good many accounts of his prowess from those 
who saw him shoot both at Sandringham and Windsor. 
He came to this country with the reputation of being a 
first-class shot, but in actual practice it soon became 
apparent that he was no more than moderate. This 
was not surprising, since his withered arm, which he 
used as a rest for the barrel of his gun, was a consider- 
able handicap. He usually shot with 20-bores, and 
occasionally with 28-bores, which naturally cut down 
the pattern considerably and reduced the range some- 
what. But on the whole he did very well, considering 
these manifold handicaps. He was certainly not lack- 
ing in keenness and enthusiasm, particularly when it 
came to shooting driven grouse—which he had never 
seen before—on Lord Lonsdale’s moors. 

One or two amusing stories are told about some of 
the members of his suite. Some of them apparently 
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possessed more enthusiasm than knowledge of shooting. 
It must indeed have been an elevating sight to see them, 
not at Windsor, but at Sandringham, when a hare got 
up in front of the line of guns, charging wildly down 
a turnip field in pursuit of it, firing from the hip as they 
ran and shouting, “ Harsen! Harsen! ” 

Then there was the other German who, also at 
Sandringham, distinguished himself throughout the 
day by firing at driven pheasants with what appeared 
to be a very small-bore gun, but with no apparent 
success. After the last stand, however, as the guns 
were walking home up a ride, a pheasant suddenly got 
up about eighty yards off and flew straight down the 
ride away from them. Thereupon the German official 
whipped his weapon to his shoulder, fired, and to the 
petrified astonishment of the other guns, killed the bird 
dead at a range of something like a hundred yards or 
more. 

Such a phenomenal weapon called for instant 
examination, and admiration. It turned out to be a 
small-bore rifle! Its range was probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of three-quarters of a mile. So that during 
the whole of that day, the Sandringham district, as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Foley, who told me this story, 
described it, “had been subjected to high-angle, un- 
distributed rifle-fire.” 

It would be useless to attempt to give a detailed 
account of the sport which various monarchs have 
enjoyed at Windsor since the Middle Ages. Its 
records and annals are full of so many different stories 
of the chase and of shooting, from the old early days 
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of Henry VII, who practised archery in the Park 
and was so fond of it as a pastime that he brought 
down all sorts and conditions of his subjects from 
London, their principal qualifications being merely 
that they should be good archers. These he dubbed 
with fancy titles. There was, for example, the “ Duke 
of Shoreditch,” a redoubtable archer who lived in what 
was then a hamlet on the shore of 2 small creek, which 
emptied itself through the marshes outside the city wall 
into the Thames. Then there were the “ Marquesses ” 
of Pankridge, obviously St. Pancras; of Hogsden, which 
must have been Hoxton; of Islington and of Clerken- 
well. 

Naturally one would expect to find some record of 
Herne the Hunter, but although J have searched dili- 
gently, I can find no references to him outside the 
fiction of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s pages and the 
imaginings of Shakespeare's verse. You will remem- 
ber the description of the ghostly hunter which Shake- 
speare put into the mouth of Mistress Page in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor: 


“ There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with great ragg’d hors; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a 
chain. 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner; 
You have heard of such a spirit; and well you 
know 
6r 
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Receiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth.” 


“* Here my device. 
Oft have you heard, since Horne the Hunter dyed, 
That women, to affright their little children, 
Say that he walkes in shape of a great stagge.’” 


Mr. Alfred Watson apparently discovered a 
manuscript in the British Museum, of the time of 
Henry VIII, in which Rychard Horne was one of a 
number of poachers who were arrested and confessed 
to having hunted the King’s deer. 

There is still in the Park the remains of a gaunt and 
long dead oak, known as Herne’s oak, from which at 
midnight, under the moon, the Windsor children still 
fondly believe that the apparition of the dreaded 
hunter appears, a pair of enormous antlers lashed to 
his head, his long bow in his hand. 

Windsor, like the rest of Berkshire, has always bred 
good sportsmen, and in the days when a pack of Royal 
buckhounds were part of the King’s establishment 
some rare fun was had. 

Indeed, a direct ancestor of my own was knighted 
in the hunting-field by Queen Anne, because he was 
always in the first flight and the quickest man to open 
a gate for her. 

This was Sir Thomas Day of Ockwells Manor, near 
Bray, “the keenest hunter and the hardest drinker in 
all Berkshire,” as Mr. Allen Fea has described him in 
his account of Ockwells, that lovely little Elizabethan 
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gem which is now owned by Sir Edward Barry. He, 
T am glad to say, has restored it to all its beauty, from 
the appalling state of neglect and decay into which it 
fell after my father’s family sold it. 

They hunted the deer to some purpose in Carolean 
times, and there is a record of a stag actually being 
hunted in Charles IV’s time from Windsor to Thorn- 
don Park in Essex, Lord Petre’s place, near Brent- 
wood, This is about seventy miles as the crow flies, 
and is a most remarkable run. I wish there were more 
details of it to be had, but we are not even told who 
hunted the hounds. It sounds, as an achievement, as 
though it should be placed on a par with that remark- 
able run made by the Duke of Grafton’s hounds in 
1745 when “they unkennelled a fox at half-past nine 
o'clock in the forenoon at Sacks Carr, near the decoy 
in Euston Park, and killed him in Mr. Baylis’s cherry 
orchard at One House, a parish on the Essex side of 
Stowmarket, near a public-house called the ‘Shepherd 
and Dog,’ at four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

William IIf was a keen sportsman, but he had 
odd little ways which scarcely commended them- 
selves to those who accompanied him. For example, 
if a keeper, beater, or even one of his suite annoyed 
him, he beat them with a cane. He had a loader who 
wasa Frenchman. It was his duty to carry the powder, 
shot, caps and wads, and load his Royal master’s 
fowling-piece. But one day he forgot the shot. 
Nothing daunted, he proceeded to load again and 
again as fast as the King fired. But of course nothing 
fell to the shots. Whereupon the Frenchman threw 
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up his hands to heaven and exclaimed, almost tear- 
fully: “I did never, no, never, did I see His Majesty 
miss before.” 

There is no record of whether the King discovered 
the deception, or whether the loader got the beating 
he deserved. 

The first George was a keen shot, and indeed shot 
his pheasants in August! There were no close times 
then, and partridges, pheasants and duck alike were 
shot in August, while during the summer months the 
moulting drakes on the lakes were driven into nets 
while they were unable to fly. 

Queen Anne did her hunting, by the way, from a 
little pony carriage; which reminds us that during the 
season of 1905, King Edward, after he had injured his 
foot at Windsor, shot from a little pony carriage which 
was drawn from stand to stand. The father of the 
present Earl of Leicester used to shoot from a little 
basket carriage at Holkham, when he grew too old 
to walk far. There is, by the way, a story told of him 
which illustrates the rough-and-ready Norfolk tongue 
for which he was famous. It is said that the late Duke 
of Clarence was shooting at Holkham one day, the 
covert being the famous Scarborough Clump where 
they fly fast and high. The old Earl had put a young 
tenant farmer to stand “ Hare back ” behind the Royal 
prince. 

Several high birds defeated the Duke but were 
pulled down neatly out of the clouds by the young 
farmer. Whereupon the old Earl, who was sitting in 
his little basket carriage watching the fun, roared out 
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“ONE FOR CERTAIN” 
Although the King is one of the finest all-round shots in the world, bis 
tea] love is wild-fowling, the most primitive and strenuous form of sport 
with the eun, 





THE CLUMBERS AT WORK 
‘The Sandringham team of Clumbers share with the Labradors the honour 
of accompanying His Majesty to the marshes with, perhaps, only 
one attendant keeper. A network of plank gangways has been put down 
over the dykes ever since the King, on these marshes, caight the cold which 
was so nearly fatal. This, and the scene above, were painted early this 
year by Mr. R. Ward-Binks. 





Sport OF General 


FERRETING AT WINDSOR 
Rabbits abound, and the staff of warreners is busy year in and year out. 


Sport & General 
THE SPRINGER TEAM AT WINDSOR 


AA team of springers was added to the kennels four years ago, and they 
have proved their worth to the hilt. Each keeper has two, one to hunt and 
one to retrieve. Cady, the kennelman, is here seen with some of the team. 
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in broad Norfolk: “Thass right, bor, if they can’t 
shute, du you show ’em how.” 

Not a very pretty nor complimentary remark, but 
entirely typical of that bluff, blunt, grand old man who 
dressed and talked like one of his own farmers, and 
always said that the only shooting lunch which should 
be allowed in the field was bread and cheese, onions 
and beer and a slice of cold fat bacon. And what is 
more, his guests, no matter what their rank, never got 
anything better. 

I cannot find that the Prince Consort was ever much 
of a sportsman. He did a little shooting but in a very 
half-hearted manner, which is perhaps understandable 
when one considers the enormous amount of work he got 
through, and the very serious, sober side of his nature. 

To return to the old Earl of Leicester for a moment. 
There is a story still told about him at Wells, that 
charming little Norfolk town of fishermen and wild- 
fowlers, which is well worth repeating. I believe, 
moreover, it has the merit of truth. It was his custom 
to be shaved by the local barber from Wells twice a 
week, Mondays and Fridays. But one day news got 
about that the Queen, I imagine Queen Alexandra, 
was driving over from Sandringham to Holkham to 
take tea at the Hall, an informal and more or less 
unexpected visit. 

So the barber, hearing this rumour from one of the 
pantry boys at the Hall, decided that as to-morrow was 
Thursday and His Lordship would have a rural fringe 
of stubble all round his chops, it would be both wise 
and politic to do his job the day beforehand. 
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So he mounted his bicycle, with his little black bag 
of razors, soaps and brushes, and pedalled solemnly 
off to the Hall, where he arrived, unbidden and 
unexpected. 

Lord Leicester demanded the reason of this 
unsolicited visit. 

“Well, m’Looard, I did hare as how Her Majesty 
wuz a-comin’ oover tu take tea along o’ yu.” 

“ Well, what of it? ” 

“ Well, m’Looard, thinks I, ‘ Thass toime I tuk His 
Looardship’s razor tu him ’"—so hare Oi am.” 

“What days do you shave me?” demanded His 
Lordship. 

“Mondays and Fridays, m’Looard—thass my 
orders.” 

“Well, get yu on yar bicycle, an’ off yu goo back 
hum,” roared the Earl in broad Norfolk. “An’ du 
yu stay thar till Friday—thass my day for shavin’ an’ 
I don’t alter it.” 

History does not relate whether Lord Leicester was 
secretly and privily shaved for the Queen’s visit, or 
whether he received her with bristles on him. Burt 
from all accounts of that obstinate, upright, lovable old 
character, the odds are that he never moved a hair— 
or a bristle. 


CHAPTER IV 


Balmoral, “ the majestic dwelling ”—Some early history of the 
estate—The old, hard days of Highland sport—Wild boar 
at Mar Lodge—King Edward’s eight stags in one corrie— 
King George’s personal supervision—His wide knowledge 
of grouse and grouse driving~“ A master of the art with 
few equals”—How the King shoots galloping stags—A 
great day at Guisachan. 


Batmorat in the Gaelic means “ The Majestic Dwell- 
ing,” a remarkably apt description when one looks 
down on the Castle from the mountain-side and sees it 
white and almost ethereal in the sunlight, like a fairy 
castle against the dark green background of its fir 
woods, and the misty blue of the distant mountains. 

Balmoral has been a Royal hunting-ground since 
time immemorial, so that when Queen Victoria bought 
the estate, or rather the Prince Consort bought it for 
her, from the Trustees of Sir Robert Gordon, brother 
of the Prime Minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, for 
£31,500, on October 11, .1852, this was by no means 
the first time that Royal feet had trod its heather. 

The Castle then was a very different edifice from 
the stately building of to-day. Queen Victoria, in her 
Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands, gives her first description of it under the date 
of Friday, September 8, 1848, in the following words: 
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“A pretty little castle in the old Scottish style. 
There is a picturesque tower and garden in front, with 
a high wooded hill; at the back there is wood down to 
the Dee; and the hills rise all around. . . . To the left 
you look towards the beautiful hills sunounding: Loch- 
nager, and to the right towards Ballater, to the glen 
or valley along which the Dee winds with wooded 
hills which reminded us very much of the Thur- 
ingerwald. It was so calm and so solitary it did one 
good as one gazed around, and the pure mountain air 
was most refreshing. The scenery is wild and yet not 
desolate.” 


The Queen had by then acquired the reversion of the 
lease, which she held until the estate was actually 
bought. Her description of what was evidently King 
Edward’s first baptism of the hill is interesting. She 
refers to him as Bertie, and under the date September 
18, 1848, she writes: 


“At a quarter past ten we set off in a post-chaise 
with Bertie, and drove beyond the house of Mr. 
Farquharson’s keeper in the Bealloch Buie. We then 
mounted our ponies, Bertie riding Grant's pony on 
the deer-saddle, being led by a gillic, Grant walking 
by his side. Macdonald and several gillies were with 
us, and we were preceded by Bowman and old Arthur 
Farquharson, a deer-stalker. of Invercauld’s. They 
took us up a beautiful pass, winding through the trees 
and heather in the Bealloch Buie; and when we had got 
about a mile or more they discovered deer. A council 
of war was held in a whisper; we turned back and went 
the whole way down again, and rode along to the 
keeper's lodge, where we turned up the glen immedi- 
ately below Craig Daign through a beautiful part of 
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the wood, and went on along the track till we came to 
the foot of the Craig, where we all dismounted. We 
scrambled up an almost dicular place to where 
there was a little box made of hurdles and interwoven 
with branches of fir and heather, about five feet in 
height. 

“There we seated ourselves with Bertie, Macdonald 
lying in the heather near us, watching and. quite con- 
cealed. We sat quite still and sketched a little, I doing 
the landscape, Albert drawing Macdonald as he lay 
there. This lasted for nearly an hour, when Albert 
fancied he heard a distant sound, and in a few 
minutes Macdonald whispered that he saw stags, and 
that Albert should wait and take a steady aim. We 
then heard them coming past. Albert did not look 
over the box, but through it, and fired through the 
branches and then again over the box. The deer 
retreated, but Albert felt certain that he had hit a 
stag. He ran up to the keepers, and at that moment 
they called from below that they had got him, and 
Albert ran on to see. I waited for a bit, but soon 
scrambled on with Bertie and Macdonald’s help. 
Albert joined me directly, and we all went down and 
saw a magnificent stag, a Royal, which had dropped 
soon after Albert had hit him.” 


In those days Scottish shooting and stalking had 
already become so popular that it was difficult for a 
visiting Sassenach to find quarters to lay his head 
during August and September. Even the great ones of 
the land slept in the humblest cottages and lodges 
which to-day would be regarded with scorn by half the 
feather-bed sportsmen from the City, who rent their 
lodges year by year, complete with bathroom, and then 
find fault because there is no central heating. 
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The Prince Consort who, from all accounts, must 
have been much keener on stalking than he was on 
game shooting, slept many a night under canvas in 
Glen Gelder, on the Balmoral property. The Duke of 
Gordon's lodging when he was stalking in Glen Fiddich 
was a hut thatched with heather, while in Glenfeshie 
the guests of the Duchess of Bedford had to sleep in 
shepherd’s bothies. I think if I quote a few words 
from the private Records of that splendid old 
sportsman, the late Colonel Greenhill Gardyne of 
Glenforsa, in Mull, who only died at a great age a year 
or two ago, it will give the present generation some idea 
of the discomfort which their grandfathers put up with 
and the hardihood which made them the men they 
were. The conditions described by Colonel Greenhill 
Gardyne must have been, I think, very similar to those 
obtaining on the Balmoral property when the Prince 
Consort acquired it: 


“The Taylors of Kirktonhill about this time (1850) 
rented Stack in Sutherland for £100 yearly,” writes the 
Colonel. “It was not then a deer forest, but had lots 
of deer, grouse, and salmon. There were, however, no 
roads, and the sportsmen lived in a shepherd’s house. 
As there were no means of sending away their game, 
and as the few inhabitants could not use all the grouse 
they shot, they soon gave up killing them, but stuck 
to deer and salmon, which the people could salt, for it 
is against a sportsman’s nature to fin what cannot be 
used, except vermin. . . . 

“Robert slept in a little tent, about ten feet square. 
We washed in a burn that ran between the tent and a 
ruined cottage, which had a chimney though no roof, 
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and Peter boiled the pot there. We had bacon, 
potatoes, onions and biscuits; some curry powder; 
Robert fished, and his trout, my deer’s liver, and 
anything went into the mess . . . the bed was branches 
and heather and a blanket.” 


Obviously Balmoral, although a private residence of 
the Sovereign, had to be enlarged in order to accom- 
modate the Royal Suite, the servants and the State 
visitors. So a new castle was designed, and the founda- 
tion stone was laid on September 28, 1853. I think 
the programme of the ceremony is worth quoting in 
full. Here itis: 


“The stone being prepared and suspended over that 
upon which it is to rest (in which will be a cavity for 
the bottle containing the parchment and coins): 

“The workmen will be placed in a semicircle at a 
little distance from the stone and the women and 
home servants in an inner semicircle. 

“Her Majesty the Queen, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince, accompanied by the Royal Children, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and attended by 
Her Majesty’s guests and suite, will proceed from the 
house. 

“Her Majesty, the Prince, and the Royal Family 
will stand on the south side of the stone, the suite being 
behind and on each side of the Royal party. 

“The Rev. Mr. Anderson will then pray for a 
blessing on the work. Her Majesty will affix her 
signature to the parchment, recording the day upon 
which the foundation stone was laid. Her Majesty’s 
signature will be followed by that of the Prince and 
the Royal Children, the Duchess of Kent, and any 
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others that Her Majesty may command, and the 
parchment will be Pace in the bottle. 

“One of each of the current coins of the present 
reign will also be placed in the bottle, and the bottle 
having been sealed up, will be placed in the cavity. 
The trowel will then Be delivered to Her Majesty by 
Mr. Smith of Aberdeen, the architect, and the mortar 
having been spread, the stone will be lowered. 

“The level and square will then be applied, and 
their correctness having been ascertained, the mallet 
will be delivered to Her Majesty by Mr. Stuart (the 
clerk of the works), when Her Majesty will strike the 
stone and declare it to be laid. The cornucopia will 
be placed upon the stone, and the oil and wine 
poured out by Her Majesty. 

“The pipes will play, and Her Majesty with the 
Royal Family will retire. 

“ As soon after as it can be got ready, the workmen 
will proceed to their dinner. After dinner the follow- 
ing toasts will be given by Mr. Smith: 

“© The Queen.’ 

“*The Prince and the Royal Family.’ 

“Prosperity to the house, and happiness to the 
inmates of Balmoral.’ 

“The workmen will then leave the dinner-room, and 
amuse themselves upon the green with Highland games 
till seven o’clock, when a dance will take place in the 
ballroom.” 


The house was finished by 1856, and stands to-day 
a noble and imposing residence in the Scots baronial 
style. It is dignified without being dull, impressive 
without being overawing. The total area of the 
Balmoral estate including Abergeldie, which is held on 
lease, and Bealloch Buie, is 44,000 acres, of which Glen 
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Beg, of about 1,000 acres, is treated virtually as a 
sanctuary for deer. An average of eighty stags a year is 
killed. In King Edward’s time an enclosed deer park 
was experimented with, but the idea was soon given 
up. 

I do not know if the wild boar which were turned 
down at Mar Lodge by the Earl of Fife between 1810 
and 1820 ever got as far as Balmoral, but there are all 
sorts of queer legends still told round the peat fires on 
winter nights in little cottages on Deeside. The stories 
of the great wild pig are still potent to frighten 
children. This experiment must indeed have been 
both amusing and exciting, but I can find no record 
of the population having risen against the pig and 
destroyed them, which is what happened when General 
Howe turned out some wild boar at Gopsall in Leicester- 
shire, in the beginning of the Jast century. But I have 
come across an old record of a boar hunt at Mar Lodge, 
on October 17, 1822, when Lord and Lady Kennedy 
“were much amused with a wild boar hunt (a 
spectacle of rare occurrence) in the Caledonian forest. 
After the animal had been hunted for a considerable 
time with stag- and grey-hounds, he was fired at with 
ball, at one hundred and thirty yards’ distance, and 
both his tusks shot off by Lord Kennedy at the first 
fire. After several excellent shots had been made by 
the gentlemen who joined the chase, the boar at last 
fell, but so tenacious was he of life that he did not yield 
it until after receiving six shots through the head and 
body... .” 

It was near Balmoral that Scrope killed “ the great 
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Braemar Hart,” the stalking of which he describes with 
such extraordinary fidelity and wealth of detail. They 
still call a stag a hart in Braemar, and there is a smack 
of the old principles of venery about the word which 
appeals to one. I take leave to quote the late Mr. 
Alfred Watson’s words on the killing of this great hart, 
whose descendants still fall to the rifles of visitors at 
Balmoral to-day : 


“Twice the stag escaped when his fate had seemed 
certain, but at length Thomas the gillie again sighted 
him. ‘I could pick him out from aw the 5 te in the 
forest, and gie evidence against him,’ Thomas declared, 
“for he is a wary beast, and we have had sair work wi’ 
him; he has led us mony a mile!’ 

“ The stalk was so far successful that the bullet went 
home, but it was uncertain whether the stag would 
fall. A deer-hound called Tarff was loosed, and 
another gillie, Sandy, looking through his glass, 
describes the scene. ‘Why, sure, the deer is chasing 
Tarff all ower the moor, and Tarff is rinnin’ awa’ joost 
ahead o’ him—I never kent the like! Now the hart 
stops; now Tarff is at him again; ah, take care, Tarff! 
Now the deer has beaten him off and is rinnin’ after 
him again!’ 

“Another hound, Derig, was sent off to assist his 
companion, and ultimately ‘the great Braemar hart’ 
ended his life and an exciting chapter.” 


King Edward was a keen stalker in his youth, and 
on one notable day, September 17, 1875, he killed four 
big stags in one day at Balmoral, was almost lost on 
the hill, arrived at the Castle hot and disheveled at 
half-past nine at night, and was not in his own room 
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at Abergeldie Castle, where he and the Princess, after- 
wards Queen Alexandra, were staying, before mid- 
night. Such a strenuous day would have been quite 
enough in itself to most men, but when you realize 
that the Prince was due to leave the Castle within a 
few hours on the first part of his long journey to India, 
it will be seen that, like his son, the present King—who 
within a few years was to surpass his father both with 
the gun and the rifle—King Edward was no man to 
spare himself or his equerries. 

But this was by no means King Edward’s best day, 
for on the Strathdirnock beat on September 30, 1860, 
he shot no less than eight stags in the Boultsach 
Corrie. I do not know that the present King has ever 
surpassed that record, which is almost fit to stand with 
the marvellous feat of the Marchioness of Breadalbane, 
“six shots, six stags.” The Prince Consort once 
equalled this performance when he killed six stags with 
six shots on the Meikle Pap of Lochnagar, but he had 
three double rifles with which to do it, if that can be 
regarded as a qualifying factor. 

Abergeldie, which runs to 16,610 acres, actually 
belongs to Mr. Lyall-Gordon, but it has been leased by 
the Royal Family ever since they have made Balmoral 
their Scottish home. The whole of Balmoral at one 
time was owned by the Gordons, who succeeded the 
Earls of Mar in the ownership. Later, in the seven- 
teenth century, the Marquess of Huntley sold parts of 
the property to the Farquharsons, and they in turn sold 
it in 1748 to the Earl of Fife from whom it came to the 
Royal Family. 
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The Royal estates on the Dee have a total frontage 
to the river of about thirteen miles on the south bank, 
and they extend back to the high top of Lochnagar, 
more than 3,000 feet above sea-level. Generally speak- 
ing, the pasture for deer is good, although some of the 
high tops are rocky to a degree and precipitous in 
places. The average quality of the heads is remark- 
ably uniform. It is much above the average of many 
Highland forests, and the Castle contains a magnificent 
collection. 

The Glasgow Exhibition of 1901 contained two very 
fine Royals, shot by the Prince Consort. One, dated 
1856, showed a length of horn of 3o ins. and a width 
of 31 ins. The weight was stated to be 18 st. 6 Ib. 
The second, shot in 1858, had a length of 36 ins. a 
width of 30 ins., while the weight was given as 18 st. 
King George himself showed a Royal in 1913 at the 
London Exhibition which he had shot in 1905. 

Balmoral was well known for its pack of staghounds 
in the early days, but they were discontinued soon after 
1860. Donald Stewart, who was then the head stalker, 
is quoted as having said: “I would rather allow a man 
a week’s shooting in the forest than let loose a hound 
on a single occasion.” Nevertheless, these Balmoral 
staghounds were very fine specimens, and as a breed 
they were kept up for a good many years after their 
discontinuance in the actual chase of the deer. 

Probably few people realize that Queen Victoria, who 
had so much more common sense than many of the 
mean little writers and ready-made biographers who 
attempt nowadays to earn synthetic reputations at the 
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expense of her reign and time, was so keen a sports- 
woman that after the death of the Prince Consort no 
detail in the management of the forest was allowed to 
pass without her personal supervision. Each evening 
a report of the day’s sport was placed before her by 
the head forester. No one was allowed to stalk with- 
out her personal permission. More notable still, the 
Stag Book was daily entered up in minute detail in 
her own handwriting. Not only did she enter the 
weights of the stags killed and the dimensions of their 
heads, but she also added pen-and-ink sketches of the 
more notable heads, both in size and abnormality. 

The head forester, Grant, was always at her beck and 
call, and if a snowstorm in Aberdeenshire was reported 
in London, the inevitable sequel was a telegram from 
the Queen instructing him to put out food for the deer. 

The hierarchy of the head stalkers at Balmoral is 
worthy of more than passing note. Queen Victoria’s 
first head stalker, Grant, was succeeded by Donald 
Stewart, who became head stalker in 1875, and he was 
succeeded by Arthur Grant, son of the original Grant, 
who retired in 1924 and is now eighty-four years of 
age. The present head stalker is James Abercrombie, 
a dour, keen-faced man with a fine Roman nose, a 
close-clipped, pointed grey beard, intelligent, piercing 
eyes, and the bearing of a true Scot. These three head 
stalkers have collectively served the Royal Family for 
just over sixty years. 

Arthur Grant, with his square, grey beard and 
steely eyes, looking sharply out from beneath beetling 
eyebrows, is a remarkable man, alert and still full of 
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energy at eighty-four, keen to take the hill, and by no 
means likely to give up the ghost for a long time yet. 

The district, indeed, is famous for the longevity of 
its inhabitants. Perhaps this may be attributed to 
the sharp, keen winds of the North Sea. At any rate, 
it is worthy of note to the future historian of racial 
psychology that since the Kings of England decided, 
in modern times, to acquire private estates for them- 
selves, they chose in both instances seats within smell 
of the North Sea. Somehow I feel that Kingsley, that 
apostle of the north-east wind, that devoted believer in 
sharp weather and hard living, that enemy of the 
soft south-wester and the laziness which it breeds, 
might have preached a convincing moral from these 
examples. 

To return to Balmoral. I suppose that of all 
Highland estates it possesses the largest remaining 
portion of the old Caledonian Forest. This part, which 
is known as the Bealloch Buie (or Yellow Pass), stretches 
along the south bank of the River Dee, most of it clad 
with timber which gives valuable winter harbourage to 
the deer during cold and snowy weather. 

But with the exception of this area, the rest of 
Balmoral Forest is above the timber-line, indeed so 
high that it will not carry a stock of sheep with profit. 

During Queen Victoria’s reign, both the deer and 
the grouse were taken seriously in hand, but it must be 
admitted that the first real signs of notable improve- 
ment came during the reign of King Edward, to be 
improved upon vastly during the reign of our present 
monarch. Indeed, it is true to say that more real 
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improvements have been made on the estate during 
the last thirty-five years than during the whole of the 
preceding half-century. King George allows no detail 
of forest management to escape him. The deer and 
the grouse alike are his especial concern. He cares 
little personally for the fishing beyond making sure 
that when his guests wish to fish, the river is as good 
as nature and proper keepering can make it. The Dee 
is, of course, a first-class river, and the Balmoral beats 
contain some tip-top pools. Probably the best times 
are during the month of May and the first ten days in 
June. There are lots of fish in the pools in August 
and September, but most of them are about to spawn. 
The river cannot indeed be regarded as a good one in 
autumn, although there is occasionally a fair run of 
grilse in July and early August. 

But King George’s concern is with the grouse and the 
deer, In the nineties they thought it quite a good day’s 
work if they bagged fifty brace. To-day five hundred 
brace a day is not out of the ordinary. All this is due to 
King George’s own personal management. He knows 
as much and more about the diseases of grouse, their 
nesting and hatching, their food, the science of heather 
burning and the movements of deer as any man alive. 
Stewart, the old stalker, once said: “Should I live to be 
a hundred years old I’d stil} be learning something new 
of the deer ”—and I think that is rather the viewpoint 
of King George, for each autumn he is out on the hills, 
with spy-glass and rifle, sometimes spending an hour 
at a time merely watching the movements of deer, the 
passage of stags and hinds from one corrie to another, 
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patiently noting in his mind their reactions to the 
vagaries of wind and scent. 

So far as grouse driving is concemed, he is a master 
of the art with few equals, and no superiors, The 
quoting of bags is not a particularly elevating form of 
record, but when I say that in 1922 the King and seven 
other guns killed 589 brace in one day, it will be seen 
how vastly this moor has improved since the old days 
of the Prince Consort, when fifty brace in the bag was 
considered something of a red-letter day. Two sets of 
beaters are used, and the ground is laid out in double 
drives. 

There is no need to say anything about the King’s 
skill with a game gun. That is proverbial, and those 
who may imagine that, because he is King of England 
his prowess may have been exaggerated, are completely 
mistaken, King George to-day, although in his 
seventieth year, is still, as he was thirty-five years ago, 
one of the first half-dozen shots in the land. He is 
quick, decisive, and never takes a long or unnecessary 
shot. He abhors the wounding of birds, but no man 
is quicker with his second gun. 

What is, however, not generally realized is that the 
King is a remarkable shot with a rifle, if anything 
even better than with a game gun. I have never had 
the privilege of seeing His Majesty shoot a running 
deer, but I am told that he is absolutely at the top of 
the list. The late Lord Ancaster used to say: “ The 
King shoots galloping stags exactly as he shoots run- 
ning rabbits.” In other words, he throws up his rifle 
with plenty of swing and forward allowance, looking 
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straight at his object, rather than over the sights, and 
shoots it exactly as you would shoot a running rabbit 
with a 12-bore. 

There is no hesitation, no “poking,” and no 
cumbrous deliberation on the aim. It is a quick, 
smooth, artistic operation, so slick and easy to look at, 
so incredibly difficult in actual performance. I doubt 
if there are half a dozen men in Britain to-day who 
can shoot a stag as the King does, with the same ease, 
the same accuracy, the same foreknowledge that the 
animal is not going to be struck behind or disappear 
over the hill, limping, with a “ swinger.” 

The late Frederick Selous, that grand old big game 
hunter, almost the last of the real African pioneers, 
used to shoot his running buck in exactly the same 
fashion. I have heard my father say that the old boy, 
with his close-clipped white beard, his clear, china-blue 
hunter’s eye, that seemed to look you through and 
through, would throw up a rook rifle quite casually and 
shoot a running rabbit with as much effortless ease and 
unflustered calm as the real “ gallery shot ” who can kill 
his snapshotted rabbit, darting across rides through 
bracken. 

His Majesty no longer stalks, but the interest in the 
deer is still there, and each autumn sees him spying 
them on the slopes above Bealloch Buie. Bealloch 
Buie, by the way, is supposed to have been sold in the 
Dark Ages by a Farquharson to a MacGregor for a 
tartan plaid—at the point of the dirk! There is, 
indeed, a stone in the forest on which is still engraved. 
this legend: “ Queen Victoria entered into possession 
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of Bealloch Buic on the 15th day of May, 1878, ‘the 
bonniest plaid in Scotland’ ” 

On the accession of King Edward, Abergeldie Castle, 
which had been for many years rented by the Royal 
Family, became the residence of the Prince of Wales 
(King George V), and during the years 1902-9 it was 
the custom for the Prince to stalk the Balmoral forest 
from Abergeldie, until the arrival of the King in the 
latter half of September. 

About 70 to 100 stags were killed yearly, averaging 
between 13 st. 7 lb. and 14st. It should be added here 
that all stags at Balmoral are weighed without heart 
and liver. 

Ir should be remembered that during the years 
referred to above, the motor-car was still in its infancy, 
and days on the far-off beats were long ones. 

In 1909 the Prince killed 43 stags with his own rifle, 
including a 10-pointer weighing 21 st. 11 Ib. 

When he succeeded to the throne and came to 
reside at Balmoral, steps were taken to initiate a policy 
of weeding out undesirable beasts during the last few 
days of the stalking season. 

The Balmoral forest, as I have mentioned earlier, 
possesses the great advantage of a large wooded area, 
stretching from the Dee to the growth limit of timber, 
which gives admirable wintering for deer, and as the 
greater part of the deer forest lies at an altitude of 
between two and three thousand feet, a large area of 
good wintering is a great asset. 

Towards the end of the season and with a good wind, 
the woods are occasionally driven, and in one of these 
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drives in October 1925, the King killed four stags 
averaging 15 st. 14 Ib., including a Royal. 

With regard to grouse, a lease was taken many years 
ago of one of the Invercauld moors, and from the very 
beginning of the lease His Majesty, who was then 
Prince of Wales, took a keen personal interest in the 
management. 

King George has shot in various other Scottish 
forests from time to time, including that of his 
neighbour, Sir Evan Mackenzie of Glenmuick, which 
marches with Balmoral. But I suppose the most 
ambitious day ever offered him was at Guisachan, when 
the Tweedmouths owned it. Guisachan is about 
fourteen miles long and about six miles wide, its 
highest hill rising to about 3,400 feet. There is a good 
deal of woodland and lots of good pasture, so that the 
stags have always been good. The best day’s stalking 
was 16 stags, and when King George, then Duke of 
York, visited it, the bag was 42 stags in four days. His 
Majesty killed seven of these. It is said that during 
these four days not less than goo stags were seen to 
move out of the Long Glen. Some idea of the size 
of the Guisachan heads may be gained from the fact 
that the then Lord Tweedmouth killed a Royal on 
October 9, 1880, with a length of 39 ins., a width of 
3914 ins., and a weight of 21 st. g Ib. It was reckoned 
to be the best Scottish head since 1810. 

There is a side of the Royal ownership of Balmoral 
which we in England are apt to overlook; that is the 
fact that only a hundred and one years before Queen 
Victoria entered into possession of the estate, Prince 
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Charles Edward Stuart had been defeated and over- 
thrown in his claim for the throne of Scotland. The 
whole of Upper Deeside was for many years afterwards 
strongly Jacobite, a conservative stronghold of the old 
traditions. Laird and crofter alike drank with real 
feeling and deep loyalty their toasts to “ The King 
over the water.” 

James Farquharson of Invercauld had been the first 
man to raise the Clan Finlay against the Hanoverian 
King. Every claymore in the strath and on the hills 
was for the Prince and against the English. 

After the crushing defeat at Culloden, Abergeldie 
Castle and other strongholds on Deeside were gar- 
risoned by English troops. The countryside was ruled 
by sword and musket. The chieftains and lairds of 
Aberdeenshire fled from their homes, their clans and 
their estates, hunted from pillar to post, many of them 
with a price on their heads. Some went into hiding. 
Others shipped secretly at dead of night to France and 
the bitterness of exile. 

For generations afterwards the memory of these 
things survived on Deeside. England was a name to 
be execrated, her Royal Family a brood of usurpers 
in Scottish eyes. Old loyalties, like old beliefs, are a 
long time dying, perhaps longer in Scotland than 
elsewhere. 

It was no light or easy matter for Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort to choose thgt their Scottish 
home should be made in the heart of a countryside so 
steeped in Stuart traditions, so tenacious of the past, 
so unforgiving of the present. Theirs was no mere 
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choice of a shooting-box or deer forest. It was a 
determination that their home should be made in a 
district where bitterness against their dynasty still 
lingered, where the personal touch of the Sovereign’s 
immediate presence was needed. It was a courageous, 
a statesmanlike and a queenly decision to make. 

The personality and sweetness of the Queen, the 
reasonableness and obvious sincerity of the Prince 
Consort, made their impression on the cautious, 
logical Scottish mind. Before long the popularity of 
the British Royal Family was securely founded and 
established in that remote Scottish valley—established 
not on the magnificence and presence of Royalty, 
but on the human qualities of a man and a woman 
whose powers of sympathetic understanding and 
straightforward sincerity have been transmitted to 
their grandson. 

Go to Balmoral to-day and you will find, as one finds 
at Sandringham and Windsor, that the King is spoken 
of not so much as the reigning Sovereign, but rather 
as a man who is their own immediate friend and laird, 
one whose personality is known to them, whose 
kindliness and sympathy have struck a note of sheer 
personal devotion from men and women whose great- 
grandfathers were out on the hill with targe and clay- 
more in what they regarded almost as a holy crusade 
against the ancestor of their present laird and King. 

This deep, personal regard for the King as a man 
rather than as a crowned head, almost indeed a pro- 
tective feeling—particularly since his illness—is the 
most notable impression which one gains on any of 
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the estates where he is from time to time in residence. 
It is a great tribute, and one which many men who 
have made their marks in world history, both monarchs 
and others, have never been able to evoke. 

So I like to think of Balmoral not only as the King’s 
Highland home, not merely as a notable centre of 
Scottish sport and agriculture, but as a place which 
means something very vital in the growth of Scottish 
history—the development of Scotland’s loyalty from 
the regional dimensions of the clan and of Scotland to 
the greater ideal of a world-wide empire of the British 
races. 


CHAPTER V 


The King’s Durbar visit to India—Big game hunting in Nepal 
—Tiger, rhino and bear—A tiger in mid-air—Chased by a 
rhinoceros—A memorable visit. 


On December 18, 1911, the King, during his Corona- 
tion Durbar tour of India, began a ten days’ visit to 
Nepal, the independent state which lies between the 
Indian frontier and Tibet. This brief visit was the 
culmination of an exhausting and intensive State visit 
during which the King and Queen had received the 
homage of the entire Indian Empire. His Majesty 
had, indeed, appeared before many millions of his sub- 
jects, and greeted in person practically every ruling 
prince, chieftain, nawab and malik of any importance 
within the boundaries of India. The visit had pro- 
voked an outburst of loyalty and of complete devotion, 
probably unparalleled in the modern world. 

For it must be remembered—and many people at 
home seem unable either to appreciate the fact or 
its importance nowadays—that the Indian believes that, 
although all men may be equal when dead, they are 
most certainly unequal when alive. To him the King 
is the King, the sacred personification of the highest 
ideals of the community, attachment and devotion to 
whom have a sacred significance that it is difficult for 
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the Western mind to grasp, for the Indian idea of 
sovereign power is one of those peculiarly Oriental 
principles in which the spiritual and the mundane are 
closely interwoven. 

But it may well be understood how great a strain was 
imposed upon Their Majesties by the progress and 
constant responsibilities of this tour. Not a moment 
could be called their own. The King, with that devo- 
tion to detail and determination for which he is well 
known, insisted upon knowing all the many different 
and conflicting likes and dislikes, customs and foibles, 
ptinciples and prejudices of the various princes and 
peoples with whom he came in contact. 

Tt was, indeed, as though one man was attempting 
the almost impossible task of assimilating the hundred 
and one characteristics of the hundred and one 
different peoples of an Empire, within the space of a few 
months. Yet this is what His Majesty attempted and 
achieved, History will write down that Durbar tour 
as a triumph of tact, diplomacy, personality and 
popularity. King George proved then, as he has 
proved on many other occasions, that the bond of the 
Crown which links the Empire is no mere phrase or 
constitutional principle, but the very real personality of 
the man who in his very self typifies the principles for 
which he stands. 

A feeling of relaxation and relief must therefore have 
come to the King when, on that 18th day of Decem- 
ber, he began a shooting tour in Nepal which was to 
give His Majesty the most exciting sport of his life. 

Nepal has been long known for its natural beauty, 
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no less than for its tigers, its Indian rhinoceros, its 
Himalayan bears, and the wild and almost impenetrable 
wilderness of its forests and jungles in the Terai of the 
Himalayan foothills. 

It is a truly royal hunting-ground, and one in which 
few Englishmen, other than members of the Royal 
Family and some of the Viceroys of India, with mem- 
bers of their suites, have had the privilege of shooting. 
This privilege is jealously preserved by the rulers of 
Nepal, who invited the King-Emperor to the best their 
State could offer. 

The suite in attendance upon His Majesty included 
His Highness the Duke of Teck (the late Marquis of 
Cambridge), the late Lords Durham, Stamfordham and 
Annaly, Lord C. Fitzmaurice (afterwards Mercer- 
Nairn), Sir E. Henry, and General Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien; Sir Derek Keppel, Sir Colin Keppel, the 
late Sir Charles Cust, Sir Havelock Charles, Captain 
Godfrey-Faussett, Major Clive (now Lord) Wigram, 
the late BrigadierGeneral Sir Rollo Grimston, Colonel 
(now Major-General Sir Harry) Watson, Captain Hogg 
and the late Mr. Jacomb Hood. 

During the stay, a total of 39 tigers, 18 rhino and 4 
Himalayan bears were bagged, more than 600 elephants 
being employed. Two shooting-camps were established, 
both in the Chitawan Valley, fifty miles apart but con- 
nected by roadways which had been specially cut 
through the jungle and forest. Including the suites, 
beaters and the attendants, more than 14,000 people 
were engaged on the shoot, an astonishing number, but 
when one considers the immense difficulties of trans- 
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port, commissariat and attendance, not to speak of the 
far greater difficulties of rounding up tger and rhino, 
in dense and almost impenetrable jungle, the total is 
not so extraordinary as it seems. 

When His Majesty had made his six months’ tour of 
India as Prince of Wales in 1904-5 he had enjoyed 
some big game shooting in Central India and Raj- 
putana and had been invited to Nepal. But a severe 
outbreak of cholera in the neighbourhood of the 
Nepalese shooting-camps necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the visit. This caused the keenest disappoint- 
ment in Nepal, as well as to the King himself. He 
therefore the more readily accepted the invitation 
which was renewed in 1911, but it looked as though the 
fates were to be unpropitious on this occasion also, for 
the visit was preceded by the unfortunate death of His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraja, or King, of Nepal, 
titular ruler of the country, who died on December 11, 
after a serious illness which had lasted for some months. 
His Highness had, however, expressed a particular 
dying wish that the visit should not be cancelled, and it 
was therefore carried out according to plan. 

The King reached the borders of Nepal at 10 a.m. 
on December 18, 1911, at Bikna Thori, a station 
on the Bengal & North-Western Railway, which then 
formed the terminus of the line towards Nepal. He 
was received there by Major-General His Excellency 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumsher Jang Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister and Marshal of Nepal, the actual ruler 
of the State. The British Resident in Nepal, the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Manners-Smith, V.C., with the 
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Residency Staff, the magistrate, and the principal 
officials of the neighbouring districts of British India, 
were presented to His Majesty, together with the 
Maharaja’s sons and the members of his suite. 

After a short and more or less informal conversation, 
the King left for the first shooting-camp in a car with 
the Maharaja and Brigadier-General Grimston. They 
were followed by a long and tedious procession of thirty 
elephants and thirty-five motor-cars and other vehicles. 
The frontier of Nepal was crossed about a quarter of a 
mile from the station, in the middle of a river-bed on 
the farther bank of which a most imposing triumphal 
arch had been erected. Here red powder and parched 
rice were showered over His Majesty's car, the Nepal- 
ese token of a welcome and auspicious visit to their 
country. Simultancously a hundred and one guns 
thundered out an Imperial Salute from the hillside 
above. 

Thence onwards the visit took on a more informal 
character and became a shooting expedition rather 
than a Royal tour. Indeed, the actual shooting started 
about a dozen miles farther on the journey, when 
the second son of the Maharaja, General Baber 
Shumsher Jang, met His Majesty in the valley of the 
Rui with news of tiger near at hand. Elephants were 
waiting by the roadside, and His Majesty immediately 
climbed on to the “ pad ” animal provided for him and 
proceeded to the spot where the tigers had been 
marked down, a mile and a half through the jungle. 

The method employed in Nepal is to “ring” the 
tigers. Several square miles of country are driven in 
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beforehand by hundreds of “pad” elephants until 
the tigers have finally been concentrated in “ rings,” 
which may perhaps be 300 yards or more in diameter. 
The undergrowth was anything from twelve to fifteen 
feet high in places, practically the height of the 
elephants themselves, and made shooting more than 
difficult. Naturally, in such dense, high jungle it 
would be comparatively easy for a tiger to break back 
through the line of advancing elephants and escape if 
there were not sufficient elephants to make the line 
formidably dense. Hence the need for employing so 
large a number. Without them it would have been 
as impossible to drive the tigers as to hold water in a 
sieve. 

When the “ring” has finally been formed by the 
pad beater elephants, the “ring” gradually closes in 
until the elephants are almost touching each other, 
thus reducing the diameter of the circle to between 
two and three hundred yards. 

It is here that howdah elephants, which carry either 
guns or privileged spectators, come into their share of 
the fun. They enter the “ ring ” from different points, 
each leaving a space of about eight pad elephants 
between himself and the next one—say, twenty-five or 
thirty feet apart. It is most necessary to be so close 
together as otherwise a hasty or incautious shot might 
very easily kill someone on the other side of the “ ring.” 

By this time, naturally, the tiger or tigers in the 
Be ring ” are desperate and in a highly dangerous condi- 
tion, in which they sometimes charge the oncoming 
elephants, either leaping or climbing right up to the 
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howdah itself. There is more than one case on record 
of a tiger having been shot at a range of a yard or less 
as he endeavoured to rake the sportsman out of his 
howdah. It is no game for bad shots, hasty, excitable 
people, or those with no stomach for danger. 

As soon as His Majesty arrived on the scene he trans- 
ferred from his pad elephant to a howdah on the 
back of another animal, and, accompanied by the 
Maharaja, entered the “ring.” The undergrowth rose 
nearly to the height of the howdah itself. Above it 
and around on every side could be seen the topees 
of the various guns, the turbans of native officials and 
mahouts, and the tips of the waving trunks of elephants. 
A babel of noise filled the air. Elephants trumpeted, 
squealed, tramped the ground and rumbled thunder- 
ously in their stomachs. You can hear an elephant’s 
stomach rumble half a mile away on a still day. Some- 
where in the middle of that “ring” of dense, forest- 
like grasses and jungle canes were two, if not more, 
tigers. But to look for them, even from the back of 
an elephant, was rather like looking for a rabbit in 
bracken which is shoulder-high. 

So into the centre of the “ring” went four or five 
seasoned old pad elephants, long hardened to the 
sight and smell of tiger, long since past that sudden 
spasm of fear which even the most blasé hunter is likely 
to experience for a second or two when he first hears 
the blood-curdling roar of an infuriated tiger and sees 
the great striped body launched in its charge, a thunder- 
bolt of death and anger in mid-air. It is one of the 
most terrific sights in the world. 
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Almost within a minute of the entry of the pad 
elephants into the “ ring ” the King was to see a remark- 
able spectacle. Scarcely had the elephants begun to 
trample round in the jungle grass than, with a shatter- 
ing roar, a tiger leaped over a small watercourse, dis- 
appeared in the undergrowth, and, a second later, came 
out like a shot from a gun straight at the King. His 
Majesty threw up his rifle, fired instantaneously and 
dropped it, badly wounded. It immediately vanished 
into the cane, where a series of blood-curdling growls 
could be heard. A wounded tiger is no joke, and this 
one was not more than a few yards from the King- 
Emperor's elephant. 

Almost immediately after it had disappeared a 
second tiger dashed out, leaped the watercourse in one 
magnificent bound—and dropped dead in mid-air, shot 
clean through the neck, killed instantly. The King 
had bowled him over with a superb snapshot exactly 
as though he had been shooting a running rabbit with 
a game gun. One likes to think that all his deadly 
practice at galloping deer on the hillsides of Balmoral 
found in that moment its high point of performance. 
That particular shot made an immense impression 
upon the Maharaja and his suite, to whom, as to all 
properly constituted people, the art of marksmanship 
is part and parcel of the qualifications of a real man. 

The “ring” of elephants then advanced and a 
minute or two later the wounded tiger bolted straight 
in front of His Majesty, who, getting no more than 
a brief glimpse of it as it streaked across an open patch, 
killed it with one shot. 
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After this the party returned to the cars and motored 
over native roads for a distance of nineteen miles to a 
spot where another “ ring” had been formed. Mean- 
while, the Duke of Teck, Sir Charles Cust and Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien had gone off to another ring in a 
different direction. 

By the time the Royal party arrived at the second 
“ring” the midday sun was hot and lunch and a 
cool drink seemed the most appropriate prelude. So 
a brief tiffm was taken at long tables set out in the 
jungle and, with the minimum waste of time, the 
howdah elephants were mounted and took their places 
inside the “ ring.” 

The King refused to take the first shot, and requested 
the Earl of Durham and Lord Annaly to do so. The 
pad elephants thereupon began to beat out the 
undergrowth in the centre of the “ring.” Out came 
a tiger with a magnificent spring, charging directly at 
one of the elephants. Lord Annaly got him with his 
first shot, but the tiger went on. Lord Durham, snap- 
shotting as he got a brief glimpse of it, bowled it over 
and that was the end of that. There were no more 
tigers in the “ ring,” so the pad and howdah elephants 
formed into line to beat the Terai for rhino, much as 
one would walk up partridges on a smaller scale. 

An enormous brute presently started from some 
thick bush and went off grunting and charging through 
the thick stuff like an express train. It offered a most 
difficult shot to the King, who had to take it at an 
angle. However, His Majesty fired, but, so far as could 
be seen, without effect, for the rhino went on with a 
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rare turn of speed and was seen no more. A little 
farther on two more jumped up in front of the King, 
who pulled off a right and left, killing the first one dead 
and severely wounding the second, which he dispatched 
with a third shot. Lord Annaly and Lord Durham 
bagged a third between them. 

After this a move was made back to camp, which 
had been pitched on the bank of the River Rapti. The 
camp is worth more than passing description. It had 
been pitched by the Maharaja in the centre of a crescent 
bend of the river, thus affording a splendid view of 
the broad sweeping current in front; behind lay 
the dense green forest of the Terai, while in the far 
distance the stupendous, snowy rampart of the Hima- 
layas loomed to the north like the edge of the world. 

The bungalow which had been put up for the King 
consisted, in addition to a special suite for His Majesty, 
of a dining-room to seat twenty-four people, and a 
drawing-room with electric light. Round the bungalow 
were a number of tents, laid out in the form of the 
letter “S.” These accommodated His Majesty’s suite 
of eighteen and the Residency staff of five. 

Outside the actual confines of the camp a forest of 
smaller tents accommodated the escort: the taxider- 
mists—a most important part of the entourage—the 
hospital, the laundry, post offices, motor-cars, stables 
and other services. 

Lower down the river the Maharaja had pitched his 
own camp, which he occupied with some members of 
his family and his staff and principal officers. Behind 
this camp, farther back in the jungle, was a veritable 
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city of tents and huts in which were encamped 12,000 
of the Maharaja’s followers and retainers, in addition 
to over 600 elephants, who had 2,000 attendants and 
mahouts. These numbers will perhaps give some idea 
of the scale of the expedition, and the extent of ground 
covered and its difficulties. 

Each night baits were put out for tiger over a large 
area of country. News of the visits of the tigers during 
the night was brought in by fast runners each moming. 

It was never possible during the stay to make an early 
start—as indeed it never is—for the simple reason that 
the Terai dawn is ushered in by a dense, white, 
clinging fog which hangs above the ground until about 
ten o'clock in the morning, or perhaps later, when it 
clears off and the chill of the nights, which are in- 
tensely cold, gives place to the heat of the mid- 
day sun. The dew at night was so heavy that it was 
impossible to walk from one tent to another without 
rubber waders or overshoes. 

No news whatever of tiger came until half-past 
twelve on the morning of the second day. Then a 
runner arrived with information of one which had 
been on a kill during the night only a mile or two 
off and was located at the moment in very thick, high 
grass. The King, the Duke of Teck, Lord Annaly 
and Lord Durham at once mounted pad elephants 
and went to the spot at top speed, the elephants plung- 
ing through the jungle like ships in a short sea, throw- 
ing their passengers about and shaking them up con- 
siderably. The tiger was soon spotted, but for some 
time the guns were unable to sce him as he kept strictly 
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to the long grass, where they could hear him growling 
furiously and see the tops of the grass shaking as he 
plunged and charged from side to side of the “ring.” 
At last he offered a snapshot to the King, who got him 
with his first barrel and dropped him stone dead. 

By then it was time for lunch, which was a hurried 
meal. The elephants then formed up in line and took 
a beat homeward through the grass and jungle. 
Nothing more, however, was seen with the exception 
of a few small buck at a distance. 

While this had been in progress, the other members 
of the suite had gone out in several smal! parties and 
had quite fair luck. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and 
Sir Colin Keppel each bagged a rhino, while Sir Charles 
Cust added a tiger to the total, which was now begin- 
ning to attain very respectable proportions. 

The following day provided quite a lot of thrills and 
excitement, and His Majesty had the rare experience 
of seeing four infuriated tigers charging the “ ring” of 
clepbants all at once, one of them actually scrambling 
half-way up an elephant’s trunk. 

Soon after breakfast news came in of both tigers 
and rhino, so the King and his suite formed three 
different parties, His Majesty was the only gun in 
the first, but several of his snite were with him as 
lookers-on. They reached the first “ring” shortly 
before eleven o'clock, and here the King bagged a 
tigress with comparatively little fuss. A second 
“ting” was then formed close by and here the fun 
began. Not only was there a tigress in the “ ring,” but 
a cow rhinoceros and her calf. The cow rhino will 
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stand no nonsense from anyone and is a most formid- 
able animal. Weighing the best part of two tons, a 
thino charges blindly at its opponent, and stops for 
nothing short of death. This cow put down her head 
and charged straight at the “ring” of elephants, 
thundering over the ground like some prehistoric 
monster, her calf galloping madly at her side. The 
“ring” broke at once, for although the elephant will 
stand up to a charging tiger, he is, with notable 
common sense, the first to give way to a rhino. 

So the cow and her calf escaped. The tiger must 
have slipped out at the same time, for no more was 
seen of it. 

Lunch was the next and most obvious thing to do. 
Afterwards another “ring” was formed and here a 
most wonderful sight was seen, for it was discovered 
that no less than four tigers were in the “ring.” The 
pandemonium was indescribable. Roaring and snarl- 
ing in a blood-curdling chorus, the tigers charged 
madly from side to side while the surrounding elephants 
trampled and trumpeted and the mahouts screamed 
and shouted. One tiger broke the “ring,” but some 
of the elephants immediately ringed him up again just 
outside the first “ring,” an extraordinarily quick and 
clever manceuvre. 

Then suddenly one tiger came like a thunderbolt out 
of the grass, straight at one of the elephants and sprang 
clean on to its trunk, mauling it severely with its claws. 
The King dropped it with a single shot. Meanwhile 
the other elephants, with the singular, almost human, 
intelligence of their kind, had plucked branches off 
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the surrounding trees and bushes, stripped them of 
leaves and twigs, and were brandishing them violently 
in front of themselves with their trunks, to scare off 
the other three tigers. The noise and excitement of 
the scene can better be imagined than described. 

The upshot was that His Majesty bagged all three of 
the remaining tigers. 

A move homeward was then made, the long line of 
elephants beating the country before them. They 
had not gone far before a big bull rhino thundered out 
of the bush straight across the King’s path. His 
Majesty wounded it with his first shot and killed it 
stone dead immediately afterwards. The King’s bag 
for that day was five tigers, a rhino and a hog deer. 

When camp was reached and notes were compared, 
it was found that the Duke of Teck had bagged a rhino, 
Captain Godfrey-Faussett had got a tiger and a bear, 
Sir Colin Keppel a tiger and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
a bear. 

It had been a day of thrills for everyone, for Sir 
Colin Keppel bad slightly wounded a tiger in his 
“ring” which rushed into a thicket of tall grass. 
Immediately, the most paralysing uproar started in the 
grass, and the party of guns, converging on their 
elephants, saw that the tiger had stumbled on a she- 
bear and her cub. The bear immediately gave battle, 
and while the human beings watched, the tiger and the 
bear fought it out savagely, the bear standing up on 
her hind legs and lashing out with her fore-paws. 
Both were settled with a bullet, but not before the party 
had witnessed a battle which few are privileged to see. 
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But worse than this was the experience of Major 
(now Lord) Wigram. He was on the way home 
on a pad elephant when a rhino, whose temper had 
probably been roused by having been shot at earlier 
in the day, plunged out of the grass and charged 
straight at him. The elephant charged madly through 
the jungle, smashing through grass, bushes, young 
trees and cane-brakes like an express train, with the 
thino thundering and grunting in its rear. Major 
Wigram was lying flat on its back, clinging precari- 
ously to the ropes on the pad, with the second mahout 
on top of him, both of them in imminent danger of 
being swept off at any moment by an overhanging 
branch. Had that happened the rhino would have 
made short work of them both and left little for 
identification purposes. Luckily he gave it up after 
half a mile and changed over to another pad elephant, 
which he hunted like a greyhound for no less than four 
miles before giving up the chase. Whether or not the 
mahout on the second elephant enjoyed his doubtful 
distinction we do not know. 

His Majesty was at the first “ring” close to camp 
well before midday on the following morning. Here 
the beaters had surpassed themselves, for in the 
“ring” were no less than four tigers and a Himalayan 
bear, rather a rarity in the low Terai. The King 
killed the bear and a tiger with a right and left and 
eventually got the other three tigers as well, after a 
most exciting period during which they charged the 
“ring” of elephants again and again. 

The rhino steeplechase had by now become almost 
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an established fixture, for Captain Godfrey-Faussett 
was also hunted by a big bull, as Major Wigram had 
been the day before. He, however, managed to get 
a shot at his pursuer and killed it. 

Next day the same procedure was gone through 
again and the King killed three tigers, missing with one 
shot only. After this they formed a line of elephants 
and beat the low country for rhino. News came that 
one was some way out on the left. All the elephants 
immediately started in that direction. But the jungle 
was dense and the going difficult. The shouted direc- 
tions and cross-directions of the mahouts confused the 
others, and within a few minutes the whole army of 
elephants was in a state of chaos, scattered all over 
the place. Suddenly, a big bull rhino blundered up 
out of the grass right in the middle of them, and 
charged blindly towards the King. Sir Charles Cust 
gave him a bullet, the King fired from the back of a 
plunging elephant and missed, and the rhino turned 
and went straight at three pad elephants, who stam- 
peded in all directions. Captain Godfrey-Faussett 
killed him with a longish shot. 

Altogether this was an eventful day for everyone, 
for no Jess than seven tigers and another Himalayan 
bear were killed by the other guns, who were the late 
Lord Durham, Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, Sir Derek 
Keppel, Sir Colin Keppel and Sir Henry McMahon— 
a total, for the entire day, of ten tigers, a rhino and a 
bear. 

The next day, the 24th, was Sunday, and in the 
morning the King and his suite attended a service con- 
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ducted by the Rev. J. Godber, the Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

That evening the Royal party moved into a new 
camp about cight miles off, at a place called Kasra, 
which was practically a duplicate of the previous camp. 

The King and his suite again attended Divine Service 
early the next morning, Christmas Day, after which 
the Royal party set out for the jungle, some miles 
away. Here the King had barely entered the “ring” 
before a big tiger charged straight at his elephant 
through the grass. His Majesty dropped it with a 
single shot, straight through the heart—a magnificent 
beast 9 ft. 6 ins. in length. 

A second “ring” had been formed, but the King 
preferred to beat the jungle for rhino, so the Duke of 
Teck and Lord Durham took over the “ring.” His 
Majesty had not been on the move long before a big 
cow rhino jumped up in front of him. He fired and 
missed. Immediately the rhino wheeled round and 
charged the King at top speed. It was touch and go 
whether she would stampede his elephant or bring it 
crashing to the ground. But the King, with remark- 
able coolness, threw up his rifle and without more than 
a second’s pause to aim, pulled the trigger, and the 
rhino crashed forward on her knees, shot clean through 
the chest, stone dead. 

Here was another example of His Majesty’s truly 
remarkable skill with a rifle on fast-travelling game. 
No “ deliberate,” orthodox rifle shot could have done 
this. 

The reason for this rhino’s particular viciousness was 
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soon apparent, for a well-grown calf was seen in the 
grass. The elephants tried to “ring” him so that he 
could be captured, but without a moment’s hesitation 
the little chap charged the “ring” and scattered the 
elephants, three times his own size, in the twinkling of 
an eye, and escaped. 

At lunch that day the ladies of the party came out 
at the King’s wish, bringing with them the three little 
daughters of Colonel Manners-Smith, whom His 
Majesty had specially invited. 

After lunch the King went after more rhino and 
bagged another one with a single shot. 

Elsewhere, the Duke of Teck and his party were 
having almost more excitement than they wanted, for 
they ringed up no less than four tigers, and a scene 
of the most tremendous excitement took place. The 
tigers, maddened by the screams and trumpetings of 
the elephants and the shoutings of the natives, charged 
the elephants wildly. No less than three tigers sprang 
on to the trunks of different elephants, and one 
scrambled right up to the animal’s head, snarling and 
growling furiously, until it actually came within reach 
of the mahout, who laid about it with a bamboo pole 
and beat it off. 

All four then rushed into the thick grass, while the 
elephants screamed round them, the natives yelled and 
clamoured, and the guns put bullet after bullet into 
the grass to drive the tigers out. Out they came and 
three were bagged, one getting away—altogether a 
very lively day. The bag for Christmas Day, 1911, 
was four tigers, three rhino and a hog deer, which 
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the King shot. At night the members of the suite 
dined with His Majesty to celebrate Christmas. 

On the morning of Boxing Day, news came in that 
out of sixty baits put out the previous evening only one 
had been touched by tigers. Evidently the bags of the 
previous days had begun to thin out the stock of 
dangerous game. So His Majesty directed that lots 
should be drawn for the tiger by the Duke of Teck, 
Lord Durham and Lord Annaly. Lord Durham was 
the lucky gun and he set off on his pad clephant, 
eventually getting the tiger. Meanwhile the King, with 
Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, Sir Eric McMahon and Sir 
Charles Cust, took a line of elephants and after a long 
beat, put up one rhino, which His Majesty bagged. 

Not a single thing was seen during the afternoon, 
and next morning it was reported that no tigers 
had touched a bait anywhere over a wide area of 
country. There was, however, news of a tiger's pug 
marks at a certain spot, so the King set off on an 
elephant for the place. A “ring” was made and the 
grass beaten out, but nothing was there. After lunch, 
however, while the King, with Sir Henry McMahon 
and Colonel Watson, was beating a stretch of country, 
a tigress broke out of the grass, eluded the elephants 
which tried to stampede her into a “ring,” charged 
straight at those nearest her, scattering them right and 
left, and rushed past the King. His Majesty got off 
both barrels in quick succession, missing her clean with 
the first and bowling her over dead as mutton with the 
second. It was the twentieth tiger that he had bagged 
since his arrival. 
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On the next day, the 28th, the last of his stay, His 
Majesty started shortly before twelve o'clock to a spot 
where a “ring” had been made, following news of a 
tiger overnight. For some time the animal could not 
be put on the move, but at last, amid a terrific clamour 
of native shouts and the animal’s growls, it broke 
straight across the King’s front. He and the Duke of 
Teck fired within half a second of each other, and the 
tiger somersaulted with two bullets in its neck. 

It looked as though both had struck him in the same 
fraction of time. 

Tiffin was served soon after in the jungle and then 
the Royal party went off by car along a very bumpy, 
dusty, ready-made road, to a spot twelve miles off, 
where another “ring” had been formed. Here the 
tiger broke almost immediately, and the King bagged 
him with his first barrel—the last shot he was to fire 
in India, and his twenty-first tiger. 

The bag for the whole party during the ten days 
consisted of 39 tigers, of which His Majesty killed 21, 
18 rhinoceros, 8 of which fell to the King, and 4 bears, 
one of which was His Majesty’s. 

The late Sir John Fortescue, in his history of the 
Royal visit, records that the previous night the motor 
mail-cart from the camp ran over a full-grown panther, 
breaking its back and smashing the lamps and the 
windscreen of the car. 

On the evening of the 28th the King-Emperor, who 
in the morning had reviewed a brigade of four Nepalese 
regiments commanded by General Judha Shumsar Jang 
Bahadur Rana, who has now succeeded his brother as 
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Prime Minister and Marshal of Nepal, thanked his 
host, the Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumsher, for the 
splendid sport and hospitality which he and his suite 
had enjoyed, and bade farewell to the ruler of the 
gallant Gurkha State. 

The Royal party’s departure was impressive. The 
train left at six in the evening. As it steamed away, 
the Nepalese batteries thundered out a salute of a 
hundred and one guns, which crashed and reverberated 
across plains and dense jungle, seeming to throw back 
its farthest echoes from the mighty walls of the Hima- 
layas, hundreds of miles away. 

A great crowd of many thousand natives cheered 
the King-Emperor as the train gathered speed, and 
many of them ran, shouting wildly, along the metals 
in its wake, At every station through which the Royal 
train passed that night the people congregated in their 
thousands, shouting, “ Victory to the King.” 

Next day, at Muzaffarpur, the crowd broke through 
the cordon of troops and police, threw down the 
barriers and swarmed round the train in a seething 
multitude, anxious only to touch the feet of their 
King, who stood, in full view of all, on the open plat- 
form of his saloon car, with his suite about him. It 
was an amazing and an unparalleled demonstration of 
spontaneous loyalty. 

Thus ended King George’s brief but memorable 
shooting expedition to the jungles of Nepal, the only 
relaxation which he permitted himself during the 
whole of that historic Durbar tour. 

Before closing this account of His Majesty’s visit to 
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Nepal, it is worth placing on record that the Maharaja 
of Nepal, on whom His Majesty had conferred the 
G.C.V.O. and the Gold Coronation Medal, with a 
present of 2,000 rifles for his troops and many 
thousand rounds of ammunition—with other gifts to 
his suite and officers—presented in turn to the King- 
Emperor a collection of animals indigenous to Nepal, 
as he had done also in 1904-5. 

The collection included a young elephant, a young 
rhinoceros, bears, snow leopards, panthers, a wild and 
rebellious Tibetan jackass, a pair of savage Tibetan 
mastiffs, Barasingh, sambur, hog deer, chetal deer, 
jackals and mongooses, with other smaller mammals, 
together with peacocks, jungle-fowl, several varieties 
of pheasants and partridges—altogether over seventy 
different species, all of which were dispatched to the 
Zoological Society in London. A collection of beauti- 
ful specimens of Nepalese art was also presented and 
is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. 
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Her Majesty the Queen in India—Her visits to Agra, Bundi 
and Kotah—Pageants of medieval splendour~A good 
day’s duck shooting—A tiger hunt in the Bundi jungle— 
Lord Shaftesbury’s bear. 


Wuz His Majesty was enjoying this remarkable and 
exciting shooting tour in Nepal, Her Majesty the 
Queen was on a tour of her own, during which she 
visited the most remarkable monuments in India, relics 
of the old magnificent days of the Moguls. In addition 
her suite were given opportunities for sport which are 
worth more than passing mention in a book of this 
nature. 

When the King departed for Nepal, the Queen left 
Delhi for Agra, accompanied by Prince George of 
Battenberg, the Duchess of Devonshire, the Earl and 
Countess of Shaftesbury, Miss Baring, Major-General 
Sir S. Beatson, Lieutenant-Colonel Bird, Major Hill, 
Major Money and the Hon. John Fortescue. On 
arrival at Agra Her Majesty drove to a camp which 
had been prepared for her in the quiet and lovely 
grounds surrounding the Agra Circuit House. Here 
she was within sight of the great sandstone fort of 
Jumna, and the incomparable beauty of the Taj Mahal. 
Although Her Majesty had had an extremely busy 
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week at Delhi, followed by an exhausting morning and 
four hours in a hot and dust-riddled train, she left 
the camp almost immediately after her arrival to see 
the Taj under the rays of the setting sun. The dome 
and slender minarets, scen against a cold blue sky of 
twilight, formed a most notable and impressive sight. 

On the following day, which was a Sunday, Her 
Majesty attended Divine Service, which was notable 
among other things for the remarkably well-drilled 
escort provided by the 13th Hussars, who carried out 
their duties in a manner so faultless that it is still 
quoted by those who witnessed it as an example of 
perfect organization and drill. 

That afternoon the Queen visited the mournful and 
deserted palaces, mausoleums of tumbling magnifi- 
cence, of Akbar, the Indian contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth; of Jahangir and of the mighty Shah Jehan. 
There is no need to say much of these world-famous 
remains of a past civilization beyond the fact that their 
architects realized, what apparently ours have for- 
gotten, that if a great building is to look imposing and 
beautiful it must be surrounded by others of a lowly 
stature. They had in those days a conception of com- 
parative beauty and proportion which is apparently 
denied us to-day, when every second architect tries to 
rival his neighbour in the ponderous and unbeautiful 
immensity of the structures which they inflict upon 
our streets. 

The following day, the 18th, was occupied mainly by 
a visit to the empty and ruined palace of Akbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri, about twenty miles away, a curious and 
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not very understandable building, of immense size and 
area, erected in an arid and waterless plain. 

The following day the Queen left for Jarpur, where 
she was greeted by the Maharaja who, with the 
chivalry of the East, laid his sword at her feet. From 
the station she drove to the Residency—and here I take 
leave to quote from the Hon. John Fortescue’s book,* 
since therein he has described, in the living words of 
an immediate spectator, the remarkable scene that was 
presented by the Maharaja’s armed retainers: 


Very picturesque was the spectacle that they pre- 
sented, in colours of every variety and shade—red, 
orange, dark green, pea-green, sage-green. Here there 
was a long row of stately mace-bearers; hard by a troop 
of gorgeous spearmen on Arab horses; beyond them 
imposing ranks of matchlockmen. Here again were 
companies of fifty or sixty camels, some carrying wild- 
looking warriors with lances, others heavy swivel-guns, 
which must have been most dangerous in the field, 
yet others a few kettle-drummers of inexhaustible 
thumping power; there stood a noble array of forty 
elephants with their faces coloured in fantastic 
patterns, and gorgeous housings of gold and silver 
on their backs; here an assembly of half-naked Nagas 
with gigantic quivering swords; there a train of great 
grey bullocks harnessed to gorgeous litters, to humbler 
carriages or to quaintly painted guns, their sleek hides 
often hidden by pea-green housings and their horns 
by pea-green cases, but their great soft eyes looking 
kindly upon the world. 


Narrative of the Visit to India of Their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., by whose courtesy these quotations are made. 
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And the drummers drummed, and the pipers piped, 
and the horses pranced, and the patient elephants 
saluted, and the Nagas leaped, and the spearmen, 
flintlockmen and matchlockmen brandished or pre- 
sented arms; and so through a blaze of colour and 
every description of gleaming weapon, Her Majesty 
drove to the Residency. 

It was a true Oriental welcome, where a host displays 
all that he has as a courtly intimation that it is at the 
disposal of his guest. 

The next day or two were spent in visits to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood, including the sacred 
tank of Pushkar, Mayo College, Ajmer and finally 
Bundi, on the road to which the Royal entourage 
stopped at Deoli, where Colonel Waller and the officers 
of the Deoli Regiment had arranged a duck shoot for 
any members of Her Majesty's suite who cared to avail 
themselves of it. Two of them managed to bag, with 
the assistance of three of their hosts, nearly 150 duck, 
wigeon and teal. 

That afternoon the Mabarao of Bundi met Her 
Majesty on the borders of his territory and escorted 
her through his city, which was brilliantly lit up and 
alive with multi-coloured swarms of people in every 
conceivable hue of yellow, red and orange, to a camp 
of tents where for once the Queen slept under canvas. 

The following morning the Maharao escorted Her 
Majesty to his palace, a vast white building, high on 
the hill above the town, protected by two grim lines of 
fortifications. The way up to it was by a quarter of a 
mile of very steep, narrow, paved roads, which at the 
top turned sharply to the right under a gateway—an 
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entirely feudal and most effective means of guarding 
against revolt or sudden attack. 

And here I think that the Hon. John Fortescue’s 
description, since he was there, are the only words 
which can do justice to the scene. 


It was a scene which an artist might have despaired 
of setting on canvas. The Maharao Raja had pro- 
vided palanquins to carry the whole party up the 
ascent; and the bearers, some in scarlet robes and 
yellow turbans, mingled with guards in rich dark green 
or in yellow, were scattered about at the foot of the 
ramp; the gorgeous silver palanguin, which was to be 
occupied by the Queen, blazing like fire in the midst 
of them. 

Hard by stood the leading nobles of Bundi, a 

‘oup of some twenty or thirty splendid figures with 

eards brushed fiercely away from the face, but all, 
whether the beards were or white, bearing the 
unmistakable mark of high lineage and ancient race. 
The Maharao Raja was dressed in a black gown with 
an orange turban, and a broad orange shawl of a 
different shade round the waist. Most of the nobles 
wore the same colours over a white linen gown with 
bell-shaped skirts; but a few added new and different 
touches of colour. One was in sky blue with three 
shades of yellow—from sulphur to orange—in turban 
and shawl; another had a gown of deep chocolate 
brown, relieved by brilliant green round head and 
waist; and a third, whose hair was white, wore dove- 
colour and crimson. All looked well; it seems to be 
impossible for them to err in the choice and blending 
of colours. 

Then the palanquin-bearers took up their burdens, 
and the whole party—Royal, noble and simple— 
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streamed in irregular procession up the ramp under 
the lofty, weather-worn white walls of the inner 


enceinte, with the sun blazing down upon them—a 
sight such as a man does not see twice in a lifetime. 


After a very full inspection of the Palace, which was 
built in 1644, and a visit to the Maharao Raja’s hunting- 
box, the Royal party had lunch and then motored to 
Kotah, about thirty miles away, the Maharao of which 
greeted Her Majesty on the boundary of his territory 
with a salute of guns, and a most imposing procession 
of elephants, caparisoned in gold and scarlet draperies, 
their heads and trunks richly coloured and gilded. 
Thousands of his armed troops lined the route, while 
musicians filled the air with the strains of Oriental 
music. 

Kotah provided a welcome contrast to the country 
through which Her Majesty had been travelling, an 
arid, waterless desert, bleak and inhospitable to a 
degree. At Kotah the Shambal River flowed wide and 
deep through a rich countryside, with the city spread 
out on its banks. 

It was here, under the Maharao’s guidance, that Her 
Majesty had a taste of Indian big game hunting. On 
Christmas Day, after the Queen had attended Divine 
Service with her suite and the few Europeans resident 
in the city of Kotah, the Royal party went for a trip 
up the Shambal in two motorlaunches. The Maharao 
accompanied the Queen in one of the launches, having 
previously instructed a host of his men to beat the 
river-bank for game. The Queen was lucky enough to 
see four bears at comparatively close quarters. 
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That evening Her Majesty gave a Christmas dinner 
to the whole of her suite, exactly as the King was doing 
at that moment far away in the jungles of Nepal. 

The next morning Her Majesty visited the Maharao’s 
palace, where the Royal party were shown a most 
interesting collection of native weapons, beautifully 
ormamented and inlaid, During the afternoon she 
inspected the Maharao’s tame alligators, which came to 
the keeper's feeding-call as readily as a lot of tame ducks. 

That evening the Queen had a number of guests to 
dine, and by the Maharao’s orders the whole of the city, 
the high, red sandstone cliffs of the river-banks and 
the islands in the middle were brightly illuminated. 
The effect was astonishingly beautiful. As Her 
Majesty was watching this marvellous panorama of 
lights and colours, broken here and there by the 
flickering flames of beacons, which looked like gigantic 
candles flaring against the scented darkness of the 
night, there suddenly arose the sound of loud trumpet- 
ing on the other side of the house. 

Her Majesty went to investigate, and was confronted 
by the sight of eight horses and eight elephants, 
magnificently decorated, standing in front of the house, 
the verandah of which was a glittering floor of the 
loveliest Persian and Indian silks, embroideries, hang- 
ings and jewels. It was like a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. The significance of this fairylike spectacle 
was that the Maharao thereby signalized his desire to 
throw all his worldly goods and possessions at the feet 
of the Queen-Empress. This ceremony is known as 
the Pesh Kash. The Queen carefully inspected and 
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praised this magnificent gift, and then, as is customary, 
returned it to the Maharao. 

The next day a tiger hunt had been arranged for 
Her Majesty in the Bundi Jungle, about eight miles 
away. The Queen, with Lord Shaftesbury and the 
ladies of her suite, took up their positions on a platform 
which had been constructed high up in the branches 
of a tall tree. 

Other guns were put up in other trees to right and 
left of the Queen, and then with a terrific hullabaloo 
of shouts and yells and the thumping of drums, the 
native beaters, many of them troops in uniform, began 
to thrash the jungle with bamboo poles, driving the 
tiger forward in the direction of the Queen. The noise 
was terrific, and those who heard it and could under- 
stand the local dialect were perhaps glad that none of 
the Royal party were versed in the language, since the 
main burden of the beaters’ shouts was a running 
chorus of the most violent and highly coloured libels 
on the ancestors of the tiger and the morals of his 
mother and sisters. 

At last, heralded by flights of peafowl, the tiger came 
sneaking out of the jungle, a magnificent sight, but 
unfortunately not near enough for Lord Shaftesbury to 
have a shot at him. Instead he passed two members 
of the suite who were up a tree to the right of Her 
Majesty. One of them was the Hon. John Fortescue, 
who had drawn by lot the right to first shot, but he was 
so engrossed in watching the tiger that he quite forgot 
to fire until a shout reminded him, by which time the 
tiger had disappeared. 
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The beaters then made a wide circle and beat the 
jungle behind the trees back towards them. Both 
sambur and pig came out, followed in a few minutes 
by the tiger, galloping fast. This time the Queen had 
an excellent view of him. One of her suite had a shot, 
but missed him. 

Finally, after a beat back over the area first driven, 
the beaters who had now added bugles and blank black- 
powder cartridges to their orchestra, roused a black 
bear which Lord Shaftesbury bowled over in full view 
of the Queen, 

This ended the Queen’s visit to Rajputana and her 
experience of Indian big game hunting. 

One point which cannot be allowed to pass with 
regard to this visit was the striking display of spontane- 
ous loyalty which greeted Her Majesty at every point 
during her progress. Whether the Royal train was 
due to stop at a station or not, it was always crowded 
to the last inch with people, every one of whom 
saluted as Her Majesty passed. 

The Rajput princes, nobles and chieftains, men of 
old race and high lineage, everywhere paid their feudal 
devotion to their Queen-Empress with a chivalry and 
dignity which contrasted strikingly with the self-con- 
sciousness one observes with so many Europeans under 
similar circumstances. 

It may perhaps be outside the sphere of this book, 
but I feel that it is permissible to quote the speech with 
which the Maharao Raja of Bundi had greeted Her 
Majesty when she first arrived in his State, since in its 
sentiment and expression it is typical of the sincere 
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devotion and loyalty which the native princes have 
always shown to the British Crown, and the gratifica- 
tion which they felt at the personal visit of their 
Sovereign. The Maharao Raja’s speech was as follows : 


“This is Bundi’s happiest day, alike for myself and 
for my house, and for all the people of the State, 
since, by the grace of Almigh God, my long 
cherished desire has been fulfilled, and Your Imperial 
Majesty has done me the unprecedented honour of a 
visit to my capital. It is beyond my power to express 
my thanks for this gracious act, or my feelings of joy. 
Had His Most Gracious Majesty also been able to 
honour the State with his presence, my pleasure would 
have been doubled. I feel that the honour accorded 
to me is all the greater because, even though there is 
no railway communication, Your Imperial Majesty has 
still been so graciously pleased as to accept my humble 
invitation, undergoing a long and fatiguing journey at 
great personal inconvenience. 

“May God bless Your Imperial Majesties, and may 
your reign, under which the Ruling Princes and the 
people of India enjoy such peace and happiness, be 
long and prosperous. The present occasion is one of 
which I feel all the more proud because, though my 
revered father had long been hoping for the honour of 
a visit from the Sovereign house, the opportunity 
which did not come to him has now fallen to my 
happy lot. 

“ The benefits which British rule has showered upon 
India are manifest on every side, and are too numerous 
to be described, while the Imperial grants and favours 
that have been recently announced in the happy event 
of the great Durbar at Delhi have laid India under a 
further debt of gratitude. In saying this I am not 
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iving expression to my own feelings only, but I am 
ee T think, those 3 the whole of India. 

“T would ask Your Majesty’s permission to make a 
brief reference to my ancestors. Tod’s Rajastan and 
other histories are proofs that the staunch loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne which those ancestors displayed 
have never been surpassed. Many of them were killed 
fighting for the Imperial cause, and though at the 
present time there is peace and tranquillity everywhere 
under the benign British rule, 1 am always ready to 
render similar service to the British Throne by all the 
means in my power if opportunity arises.” 


The extraordinary effect of the Royal visit on the 
peoples of India cannot very well be either described or 
explained. It is sufficient to say that the impressions 
thus created on the inhabitants of the various native 
States in British India have, without any shadow of 
doubt, contributed very largely to the peace and 
prosperity which, in spite of sporadic agitations, have 
distinguished the developments of that empire ever 
since. 

The cost of the Royal visit to India was provided for 
without any extra taxation. Its tremendous scope may 
perhaps best be understood if I quote an extract from a 
speech made on July 26, 1911, by the Under Secretary 
of State for India, regarding the Indian Budget 
estimates : 


“ But although taxation has not been reduced, provi- 
sion has been made for the cost of the Durbar and 
military review to be held at Delhi in December next, 
and for other incidents of the King’s visit, without any 
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extra taxation. The latest estimate of gross expendi- 
ture is £942,200 Imperial and £183,000 Provincial 
expenditure. Against this there will be a considerable 
set-off, in the shape of receipts from the Durbar light 
railway, visitors’ camp, and sales of plant and material. 
Tt may be of interest to add that the Government of 
India have made the most careful arrangements to 
secure that the accounts of the cost of the Royal visit, 
which will be prepared in due course, shall show the 
whole of the expenditure of every description. 

“There are few questions of greater difficulty than 
that of the scale on which expenditure of this kind 
should be incurred when the taxpayers are poor, but 
when at the same time there is among them a general 
desire that the celebration shall be on a worthy and 
adequate scale. In this instance the scale of expendi- 
ture was fixed after very careful consideration by the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, and 
when the financial provision was brought to the notice 
of the Legislative Councils, both Provincial and 
imperial it was received by the Indian representatives 
with what the Viceroy, in his speech on March 27, 
described as ‘a tidal wave of enthusiasm.’ 

“An Indian member of one of the Provincial 
Councils expressed an opinion on the expenditure by 
saying, ‘I wish it were more.’ 

“T think we may assume that the decision of the 
Government represents fairly well the mean between 
the possible mistake of extravagance on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, failure to give suitable expres- 
sion to the feelings of a population deeply moved by a 
great and indeed unique occurrence. 

“T say unique occurrence, but although His Majesty 
is not going to be crowned again at Delhi, it would not 
be unprecedented that a King of England should 
undergo two Coronation ceremonies. There are several 
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instances, as the House no doubt knows. Richard I, 
who was crowned at Westminster in 1189, was 
crowned again at Winchester in 1194, much against 
his will, on his return from captivity in Germany after 
his ill-starred crusade. Henry Ill had to be con- 
tent with an initial Coronation at Gloucester, as the 
French were in occupation of London—without a 
crown, too, as the Regalia had been lost, with the rest 
of King John’s baggage, in the Wash—and it was 
not until four years later that a second ceremony was 
held in Westminster Abbey. But two centuries after- 
wards the tables were turned, when Henry VI was 
crowned both in Westminster Abbey and in Notre 
Dame. 

“Nor is it unprecedented that Delhi should witness 
the Accession ceremony of an Emperor. That historic 
city has been the scene of many Accession festivals, 
though the ancient ceremonies present points of dis- 
similarity from those which will be witnessed next 
winter. We do not, for instance, think it necessary to 
conclude the festivities, as did Aurangzeb, by the 
public decapitation of five hundred thieves, ‘ thereby,’ 
as the historian quaintly says, ‘ terrorizing the perverse.’ 
The unique nature of the present occasion lies in the 
fact that India has never Eefore had the opportunity 
of receiving in person, and doing honour to, her 
English Emperor and Empress. 

“Tt may interest the House to hear a brief descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies of which the Durbar will con- 
sist. Our aim is to make them as popular as possible, 
and to give every opportunity to the people of India 
of sharing in them. I am glad to be able to say that 
the outbreak of plague at Delhi, which caused some 
anxiety, has now subsided, and we may hope that 
there ts no danger of any such untoward incident as 
marred the Coronation of James I, when the plague 
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was raging in London and the people were forbidden 
to come to Westminster to see the pageant. 

“On December 7, Their Majesties will arrive at 
the bastion of Delhi Fort, where 150 Ruling Chiefs 
will be presented. Subsequently, they will go in pro- 
cession with British and Indian escorts round the Great 
Mosque and through all the principal streets of the 
town. On the Ridge they will be received by 
representatives of British India, between 3,000 and 
4,000 in number. On the two following days the King 
will receive visits from the Chiefs, and will lay the 
foundation stone of the All-Indian Memorial to King 
Edward in Delhi. On December 11, colours will be 
presented to British and Indian troops. 

“The Durbar ceremony itself will take place on 
December 12. In order to make it as popular as 
possible, accommodation will be provided for 50,000 
spectators, in addition to the 12,000 officially invited 
guests and the 20,000 troops in the great arena; so that 
there will be space for about 100,000 persons to see the 
ceremony. 

“On the following day, in the morning, the King wil} 
receive the officers of the Native Army, and in the 
afternoon Their Majesties will attend a garden-party 
at the Fort, while a huge popular féte will be held on 
the ground below the Fort, to which it is expected that 
about a million people will come to spend the day in 
the games and amusements that will be vcovided: for 
them. It is anticipated that, following the custom of 
the Mogul Emperors, Their Majesties will show them- 
selves to the people from the bastion of the Fort. 

“On the 14th there will be a review of unpre- 
cedented size, at which British and Indian troops, 
numbering over go,000, will be present, and I may add 
that this will have been preceded by four days’ 
manceuvres on a scale never before found possible. 
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Thus, the advantage of practical training will be com- 
bined with the delights of brilliant display. 

“On the next day, the 16th, Their Majesties will 
depart in procession through the streets of Delhi, and 
this historic pageant will be over. We, who have 
crowned and welcomed with great joy our King this 

ear, will wish him ‘ God-speed,’ as he sets sail on his 
petal mission, believing that he will receive a real 
and heartfelt welcome from all his peoples in India, 
not only because news of his popularity and single- 
purposed devotion to his Imperial duties will have 
reached their shores, but because they will see in his 
visit, thus freshly crowned, that the passage of time 
and growing knowledge has increased the earnest 
desire, which has always animated the British people, to 
help and serve their Indian fellow-subjects.” 


This quotation may perhaps seem a trifle irrelevant 
to the general matter of this book, but I think it 
is worth giving as some slight indication of the 
tremendous scope and significance of the Durbar, an 
occasion now almost forgotten by the majority of 
people, the like of which we may never see again, in 
quite the same fashion. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The spirit of Sandringham—His marshes and heaths, woods and 
foreshores—The day of the King’s illness—His remarkable 
shooting with a high temperature—Rare birds of the 
district—Coursing the great bustard—Attempts to re- 
introduce the species—Pallas’s sand grouse at Sandringham 
—Its black game—A remarkable record. 


Wuen the future historian comes to examine the 
circumstances and surroundings which enabled one 
man, as King of England, not only to hold his throne 
unchallenged but to maintain the love and respect of 
his people through a period turbulent with the dis- 
turbing forces of changing values and international 
revolutions of dynasties, thought and economics, he 
will, if he is a good psychologist, point to the fact that 
King George the Fifth of England was a man who 
loved the country and the quiet beauties and stable 
values which the country represents. 

These things are typified by the woods, farms and 
marshes of Sandringham. Sandringham is a quiet and 
beautiful country, out of the world, shut away as it 
were by the tideless sea of the fens on the one side, 
and, to the south, by the sandy brecks and scattered 
fir belts of those long, lonely Norfolk heathlands which 
run for fifty miles from Great Massingham, over the 
border into Suffolk, the loneliest and least inhabited 
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part of England south of the Pennines. To the north 
and the east there is the North Sea, grey and restless, 
an ocean inhospitable on its beaches to all save the 
wildfowl and the waders. Here is no place, with a 
few exceptions, of safe sand and tripper-infested 
bungalows. It is a bleak, bitter coast, where the tides 
run sharp and strong, the sand-bars go shelving out 
into treacherous seas, their ridge-backs studded with 
the skeletons and timbers of ships. It is the greatest 
graveyard of shipping on the British coast. From 
Lowestoft to the Wash their gaunt timbers stand up 
above the creeping tides like finger-posts of the dead. 
Here and there, as at Hunstanton, there are bathing- 
huts, bungalows and villas, the doubtful amenities 
of a civilization and a population which has long since 
outgrown the limits of its country. But for the most 
part even these coastal colonies of holiday-makers have 
bowed, as it were, to the bleak and bitter winds which, 
since Viking days, have made this bold shoulder of 
England a place fit only for heroes to live in. For it 
is a kill-or-cure country. The winds are sharp and the 
climate is keen. There is nothing soft or forgiving 
about this north-east corner of Norfolk. If you live, 
you live till ninety. If you die, you die of a pulmonary 
disease which perhaps Devon might excuse but the 
North Sea cannot condone. It is no place for weaklings. 

So much for the sea coast of Sandringham and its 
neighbourhood. It is cold and bleak, bold and noble, 
a challenging place full of strong wind. Inland the 
woods stand tall and noble, like scarps against the 
sky. Stand on the marshes, on the battlement of the 
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sea-wall below Wolferton village, where the waters of 
the Wash meet the sky and look inland. You will 
see the broad prairie of the marshes in front, studded 
here and there by little round coverts of wind-blown 
trees, where the carrion-crows croak on winter even- 
ings and the cattle huddle for shelter from the north- 
easter. It is a cold and desolate scene in autumn. 
The reeds bend and whistle in the dykes as the strong 
wind runs through them. The bent trees in the little 
marsh coverts roar mightily in their tops as the sea 
gale strikes them. Gulls lift and swoop like wind- 
blown valkyries. On the marsh the cattle lie humped 
and dark against the inhospitable ground. The hares 
gallop through the gateways, and herons flap like 
blown and ghostly rags above the steely waters of the 
creeks, that steal snakelike through the marshes. 
There is no light from a house, no trace of a road 
other than the feet of cattle, the bare ghost of a rut 
in the grass, no sign of a man. 

Down here on the marsh, where the cattle cower under 
the sea-wall while the sea thunders outside, while curlews 
shriek and green plover and grey, knot and stint, oyster- 
catcher and redshank pipe and whistle above the tumbled 
waters, there is an utter sense of solitude, Itis a place not 
of this present world, nor of this tumbled civilization. 
This is the place that the King loves. These marshes 
offer some rest for the mind, some refuge of the spirit. 

That is not difficult to understand. It was in such 
wild places, in such old, untouched corners of England 
that the best of our leaders have been born and bred. 
At Sandringham the old spirit of eighteenth-century 
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England seems to linger. Balmoral is grand and im- 
pressive with its Highland scenery, its mountains and 
its river, its breath of legend and its nobility of scene; 
Windsor is majestic and oppressive with its tiered 
history of Royalties of all sorts, its traditions of state 
and ceremony, its spirit of a garnered past, too well 
epitomized by its stolid towers and beetling battle- 
ments. Windsor is Royal history preserved in a museum 
mould. It is a shade ironic that it should now become 
dangerously near suburbanization. Somehow I cannot 
think of Windsor as the personal home of a beloved 
and personal monarch, a man who is a human leader 
of his people. 

Bur at Sandringham the perspective takes on a 
different and a more understandable colour. Sandring- 
ham is the home of an English squire, a country 
gentleman. It is part of a land which produced 
Nelson, Rooke and Shovel, Rolfe and Cook and half a 
dozen others of the great navigators who mapped the 
unknown seas and charted the oceans, humbled the 
navies, named the peaks and christened the islands. 

Norfolk is part of East Anglia, that sturdy, in- 
dependent and still remarkably English part of Eng- 
land, regional in spirit and outlook to a degree little 
understood by other counties. It makes no easy capital 
from its own most distinctive dialect. It discourages 
tourists, and the vulgar novelist who sees commercial 
beauty in the track of a snail on his own garden path. 
Its train service is abominable; its roads, thank heaven, 
are still made for horses and not for motor-cars. Its 
small squires—may they remain immortal—have hung 
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on to their lands and kept their self-respect. Its lords 
and great landowners are still, in most cases, seated 
upon their acres, even though they may let their halls 
and live peaceably in farmhouses. 

Norfolk farmers are still big men. Some of them 
farm not in hundreds of acres but in thousands. 
There is even one man, a hero among yeomen, who 
farms twenty thousand acres, makes it pay, and sets 
up no vulgar pretensions for himself. That is, perhaps, 
difficult to understand in London. 

So I like to think that when King George inherited 
Sandringham from his father, he entered naturally 
and, as to the spirit born, into a part of England which, 
like Yorkshire, has preserved sturdily that remarkably 
independent, far-sighted and clear-minded breadth of 
thought, strength of action and philosophy of reason 
which we regard as integral parts of the English 
character. 

Norfolk seems to breed these rather stern, strong 
qualities, It may be something in the wind, in the 
strength and bite of the sea, in the lack of softness in 
the atmosphere. The whole scope of the landscape is 
strong and wide and noble. 

Go back for the moment and stand with me again 
in thought upon the sea-wall at the lonely beach end 
of the Wolferton marshes. Behind, the sea beats and 
the wild geese honk as they fly. In front, dusk falls 
on the marshes, cattle-dotted, mysterious. Beyond 
them, three or four miles beyond, the great rampart 
of the Sandringham woods rises like an amphi- 
theatre. One after another, from left to right, in a 
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wide and shallow semicircle, the great woods march 
across the sunset rim of the sky. Near at hand to the 
left there is the dark line athwart the marsh of the 
tall trees, planted in King Edward’s day, which fringe 
the Boathouse Creek, that long snake of water which 
for years was the King’s favourite and solitary shoot- 
ing ground. Beyond and above them—for this creek 
is on the immediate marshes, its trees are part of the 
immediate foreground—beyond and above is the 
wooded height of Ken Hill, then a dip or “low” in 
the land, another bold sweep of upland with heavy 
woods clinging like a purple tapestry against the sky, 
high over Anmer—then the wide bare sweep of the 
uplands of Dersingham and beyond it, Shernborne— 
good Norse and Saxon names—then the woods above 
Sandringham itself, and farther to the right, more 
woods, old, tall and magnificent, that go marching on 
into the west where the sunset flares in a last balefire. 

Looking on this scene, the immensity of the sea 
behind, the mystery of the marshes in front, the quiet 
stillness of the tall woods beyond and the lift of bare 
shoulders of upland against the sky, one feels that 
here indeed is a Jand fit for a king. 

Sandringham bears even to this day some faint 
shadow of the days before history was written, when 
the Norsemen, “the men of the Loch Lannoch” 
grounded their ships in the surge of its beaches, the 
ravens flying at their bows and mastheads, their belly- 
ing sails blazoned with the bird of Odin. Its beaches 
heard the clang of sword on shield. Its thorpes and 
hamlets went up in smoke and flame. It saw the 
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invader wade ashore, his winged helmet an emblem 
of terror that was to last through folk-legend for five 
centuries to come. It saw the forging of a new 
England. 

On these lonely beaches and spreading mud-flats, 
where to-day an old hulk lies on the mud, its sole 
occupant a wildfowler named Hornigold, a good 
Saxon name, time has stood still and history has 
checked its train. 

Here, on a grey day in winter, when the bell-buoys 
clang, the fog shuts down, the grey geese cackle and 
the sea-wind keens, you may perhaps see, as Professor 
Trevelyan has painted, that vision of the forging of a 
forgotten England, of giant figures fighting in the mist, 
“of battles on the blasted heath” and horns blowing 
in the fog, of steel on steel and the war-croak of the 
ravens, with all around the lap of the waves and the 
cries of shipmen beaching their ships. 

Here indeed is a country to breed heroes, It is an 
odd and almost a tragic commentary upon this part of 
England, which we in Norfolk may perhaps hope that 
the King loves best, to realize not only that it was here 
he caught the dangerous chill which was so nearly 
fatal, but here also that he recovered his strength, and 
came later, after the Jubilee, to recuperate. One of 
his staff told me that when the King returned to 
Sandringham after the Jubilee celebrations “he looked 
worse than ever he did during his illness.” But, he 
added, “ five days of our Norfolk air and His Majesty 
was himself again.” 

Curiously enough on that November day when His 
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Majesty caught the chill on the Wolferton marshes, 
which was the beginning of his illness, both he and 
his head keeper, Bland, had high temperatures with- 
out knowing it, and were shooting on the top of their 
form. 

I learned this from Bland, who told me that that 
moming he went down to a splash of water where 
the Babingley River had overflowed on to the fresh 
marshes, just where the Sandringham estate marches 
with the Castle Rising property of Brigadier-General 
Howard, the Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of 
Commons, These marshes are sometimes particularly 
good for teal, indeed I have been told that when the 
water is out it is not uncommon to put up between 
joo and 1,000 teal in one big “spring.” That 
particular morning Bland and one or two other guns 
went down to the marshes early, at about the crack 
of dawn, and discovered an enormous quantity of teal 
in, while little trips and parties were coming in to 
join them every second minute from the sea. Between 
them they killed, I think it was 120 teal in about twenty 
minutes. 

“TY had a terrible headache, and every time I fired 
my head seemed to open and shut like a trap,” Bland 
told me, “but the shooting was so good that I could 
not give up. it was very curious that although I felr 
so ill and wretched I was actually shooting on the top 
of my form. When I got back and saw doctor about 
midday I found that my temperature was 103.” 

Those who were shooting with the King on a differ- 
ent beat of the estate, on the same day, say that His 
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Majesty complained of a splitting headache, but was 
shooting superbly. Later in the day it was discovered 
that his temperature was 103. From that moment 
dated the onset of the illness which almost ended 
fatally. 

I quote these two instances, partly in order to raise 
the speculative point of whether a heightened tempera- 
ture does not so sharpen the sensibilities and key up 
the nervous system that it becomes much easier to 
shoot well. Ie is an interesting point. 

Speaking of shooting headaches, from which we all 
suffer at one time or another, it is a curious fact that 
such headaches can be removed if one bends the head 
forward and gently massages the muscles at the back 
of the neck and immediately behind the ears for a few 
minutes, stroking them up and down vertically. It will 
hurt like blazes for the first half-minute, but after that 
the headache gradually disappears. 

Years ago there used to be plenty of trout in the 
lower reaches of the Babingley River, where it runs 
between the Sandringham and Castle Rising property, 
and the King and Queen, in their younger days, spent 
many a peaceful, happy afternoon, angling for them. 
I believe to-day, however, that the greater part of the 
fish have been destroyed by that menace to all fish, 
road-tar poisoning. 

Higher up, where the river rises on Lady Downe’s 
property, and flows through the Park at Hillington 
Hall, it is still full of big fish. I have watched them in 
the broad waters in front of the Hall, cruising like 
aldermen, big chaps, some of which run up to 3 or 4 Ib. 
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in weight. I suppose few people associate trout with 
Norfolk, but actually there are several very good trout 
streams in the county. The Wissey is one of them. 
Where it flows through Colonel Bertie Smith’s Didling- 
ton property, there are some monsters. I have seen 
two fish taken from the Didlington water within recent 
years, one of which weighed 6 Ib. and the other 
5 ib. 140z. One was caught as it should be caught, on 
a rod and line, I believe on a spinner, but the other 
was taken barbarously by a young woman who should 
know better. She snared it with a noose of copper-wire 
and has never ceased to glory in her sin. 

The Jate Lord Walsingham established a fish 
hatchery on the Wissey, between Tomston Lake and 
Stanford Mere on the Merton property, and for years 
there were lots of good fish to be caught where that 
enchanted little river wanders and slides among the 
bracken and alders of Sturston Carr. 

But finally the gratings which had been put across 
the river to keep out the pike were broken down, or 
swept away by winter floods, and the pike got up from 
the mere, and that was the end of the trout. The 
hatchery is now broken down and its glories are 
ghosts. Perhaps there may be one or two blackened 
old cannibals, grim survivors, still left among the weed 
beds, 

The Babingley River is very different, With a little 
more attention it could be turned into very nearly a 
first-class stream. It holds lots of good fish, and above 
Hillington Hall, where it skirts the Sandringham 
property, running clear and shallow, over occasional 
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golden gravel beds, there are ideal spawning grounds. 
Here a long covert bounds the park of Hillington and 
the river bounds the covert. On the opposite bank is 
the King’s property. In the middle of the covert lies 
a deserted duck decoy pond, constructed either by the 
father or grandfather of the present Lady Downe, one 
of the Ffolkes baronets, who have owned Hillington 
for generations. I cannot trace that the decoy was 
ever used to any extent. It seems to have been one 
of the several which were constructed on different 
estates in various parts of England, when there was 
rather a fashion for such things, and old Skelton, the 
famous Lincolnshire decoy man, was in great demand 
here, there and everywhere. 

The King to-day rents the Hillington shooting, and 
just at the back of the decoy pond is one of his favour- 
ite stands. Here the Babingley River runs through an 
almost tropical jungle of giant burdocks, reeds, sedges, 
mares-tails and overhanging alders and willows. 

There is a story told of His Majesty, that one or two 
seasons ago he was at this particular stand on the 
Hillington side of the river. Pointing to the man- 
high growth of vegetation on the opposite bank, he 
said: “ This jungle is really disgraceful. One simply 
can’t get through it. It ought to be cut down.” 

“T quite agree, sir,” said a member of the Downe 
family who was with him. “ But you see, that bank 
happens to belong to you, sir.” 

Hillington and the Sandringham woods and marshes 
have produced a great many rare birds during the last 
century or so. The gallery of them at Hillington Hall 
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is quite remarkable. Among the rarities which have 
been recorded from the two estates during the past 
century and a quarter are the great bustard, now 
extinct in this country. Almost the last native speci- 
men was shot at Great Massingham, at the back of 
Sandringham, about the middle of the last century. 
These birds were more than three feet high and fre- 
quented the wide stony brecks and lonely heaths which 
extend from Sandringham right down through Norfolk 
into Suffolk, to the very outskirts of Newmarket and 
westward to Lakenheath, on the edge of the fen. 
Lakenheath and Wangford Warren are still as lonely 
to-day, as arid and as desolate as they were a century 
ago, when it was no uncommon thing for sandstorms 
to sweep the country with so much violence that people 
have actually perished in them, and farmhouses have 
been half smothered. 

Indeed, only about twenty years ago, whole fields of 
beans were blown out of the sandy soil at Santon 
Downham, the parish which has the reputation of 
having been “ blown across the river ” in an eighteenth- 
century sandstorm. 

In those days Sandringham, or Sand Dersingham of 
the Saxons, was as wild and desolate as Wangford 
Warren is to-day. 

Gradually, like other great Norfolk estates, most of 
its wastes have been reclaimed, great woads have been 
planted, and where the land has actually been found 
unprofitable to farm and unfit for forestry, it has none 
the less been brought to yield a valuable return in the 
shape of game and rabbit. 
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Years ago they used to course the bustard with grey- 
hounds. It was a regular recreation of the nobility and 
small gentry, and one which survived until about 1815. 
Much later than that an equally ancient and noble 
pastime, that of falconry, survived well into the later 
years of the nineteenth century. The members of the 
Old English Falconers’ Club found most of their sport 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, on the open, treeless heaths, 
which had been the haunts of the bustard. 

Salisbury Plain, another erstwhile home of the great 
bustard—there is a Bustard Inn there to-day—-was 
another hawking country in the days when Lord 
Berners, the late Edward Clough Newcome of F ‘elt- 
well Hall—not so very far from Sandringham—and 
other Norfolk squires were the upholders of the sport. 
I am happy to say to-day, that the British Falconers’ 
Club, under the Presidency of my friend, Colonel 
Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan, one of His 
Majesty's four Indian A.D.C., is still carrying on the 
gtand old sport. I believe His Majesty takes a great 
interest in hearing reports of the sport, although I find 
no record that he ever took part in it. 

Sir Umar, by the way, is worth more than passing 
mention, A fine, well-set-up man, with an aquiline 
face and the eye of a hawk, he is the best type of fight- 
ing Rajput noble. His loyalty to the King is a religion; 
a personal form of devotion so strong as to be the 
dominant principle in his life. There is something 
quite feudal and to be envied in this whole-souled and 
complete devotion which so many of the Indian princes 
and nobles show to the King Emperor. 
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There are lots of stories about Sir Umar, but I think 
I like best the legend that, when war broke out and 
martial law was declared in his territory of Tiwana, by 
some sudden and decisive means more than 200 Reds, 
Communists, agitators and other enemies of the Raj 
were strung up on the trees, kicking in the breeze by 
the roadside, within twenty-four hours of the declara- 
tion of hostilities. Stories of this nature are usually 
apocryphal, and this one is probably no exception to 
the general rule, but there is a fine Napoleonic ring 
about it. 

To return to the birds of Sandringham and its 
district. The Hillington collection includes an avocet 
which formerly bred in the neighbourhood, most prob- 
ably on the Wolferton marshes. There is also a 
specimen of a little bustard which is still an occasional 
autumn and winter visitor to the county. 

Tt was never a distinctive local species like the great 
bustard, which in the early days of the nineteenth 
century was confined mostly to two big “ droves,” one 
of them frequenting the heaths round Thetford and 
ranging south into another stronghold of the species at 
Icklingham and Elveden in Suffolk, while the second 
big Norfolk drove was located between Swaffham and 
Westacre. It is recorded that as late as 1819 there were 
at least thirty in Norfolk and probably forty or more 
in Suffolk. The last one to breed was supposed to have 
been in 1832. There were one or two about Swaffham 
as late as 1845, while one was recorded from Roudham 
Heath at Christmas, 1840. 

These large birds used to lay their two or three eggs 
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in shallow pans which they scratched out in the rye. 
In those days rye was sown broadcast, so the nests were 
not meddled with until harvest time. Then came the 
spread of wheat-growing which took the place of rye, 
and the mechanical drill which took the place of the 
broadcast sower. The drill was followed by the man 
with the hoe, and these three circumstances are 
supposed to have been the main reason for the extinc- 
tion of this harmless and striking bird. 

Anyone who wishes to see some of the last of the 
indigenous specimens should go to the Norwich 
Museum, where there are two cocks and five hens. One 
of the latter, which was shot at Lexham in 1832, is 
supposed to have been the last of the native birds. 

Congham House, next door to Sandringham, the 
property of Mr. Elwes, contains three or four very fine 
Norfolk bustards, collected by the Rev. R. Hamond in 
1820. 

I have a splendid specimen in my own collection, 
given to me by the late Lord Walsingham, which was 
formerly in the Merton Hall collection. No date is 
attached to it, but it is supposed to have been shot on 
the borders of Merton and Croxton, when the Col- 
quhouns owned the latter estate about 1820, or a little 
later. One of their keepers, by the way, was a most in- 
famous fellow, a real bustard slaughterer. He had a 
sort of wooden frame in which he mounted five long 
duck-guns, each charged with a quarter of a pound of 
shot. This battery was concealed behind a hedge of 
young firs, beyond which was an open space on which 
food was put out for the bustards. When a dozen or 
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so had assembled, the keeper, concealed at a distance, 
pulled a long string which fired all the five guns at 
once into the midst of the feeding birds. 

In justice to other Norfolk landowners, it must, how- 
ever, be emphasized that most of them, including the 
then owners of Sandringham, did everything in their 
power to preserve these magnificent birds. 

Although the native race died out long ago, there 
have been various attempts to reintroduce the bustard 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, both by the birds themselves, 
several of which have turned up from overseas, and by 
big Jandowners Jike the late Lord Iveagh. 

For example, in April 1866, a gunner at Wells, near 
Sandringham, saw two large birds flying in over the 
marshes from the sea. He described them as being 
“as big as turkeys.” A few days later, on April 
16, an authentic great bustard was reported from 
Lincolnshire, and duly recorded in the Field. So there 
seems no doubt that these two were genuine bustards 
from overseas. The following January, Captain Rising 
of Horsey Hall—Robert Rising’s collection of Norfolk 
birds is unfortunately no longer in the house, although 
the estate has luckily been bought by that good 
ornithologist, Major Anthony Buxton —saw what 
he believed to be a bustard flying across Horsey 
Mere. 

In the same year, Mr. H. M. Upcher, one of 
the Old Hawking Club, of Hockwold Hall, which lies 
next door to Feltwell, on the edge of the fen, found 
that a cock great bustard had made its home in a field 
of cole seeds on Black Dyke Fen. He immediately 
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ordered that it was to be protected, and got into touch 
with Lord Lilford, who sent over a hen-bird to keep 
it company from Lilford Hall. Quite a number of 
distinguished naturalists—Southwell described them as 
“wedding guests”—turned up to see her released. 
Sir Edward Newton and Professor Newton, whose 
family then owned Elveden, were there, with the two 
Newcomes from Feltwell Hall, Mr. J. E. Harting and 
Salvin. The bird was turned down on the roth of 
February, and she and the cock were seen together on 
the 12th and 13th, when it was reported that the cock 
was “ displaying,” i.e. showing his tail feathers in a 
fan for the edification of the female, and displaying the 
rest of his plumage to the best advantage, rather like 
a turkey cock. 

As bad luck would have it, two days of snow and gale 
followed with heavy rain, at the end of which the poor 
hen was found dead in a ditch on the rsth. Lord 
Lilford very generously sent a second hen, who was 
turned down on the 2and, but the cock apparently 
thought nothing of this second wife, for he left the 
estate that day, was reported from Brandon on the 
next day, was seen at Friswell the day after, and turned 
up at Elveden on the 25th, after which he disappeared 
altogether. 

Two other visiting great bustards have since turned 
up in Norfolk. A hen was found dead at Stiffkey on 
January 19, 1891, during which winter various other 
birds of the species were reported from districts as 
diverse as Wales, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Sussex, Essex 
and Suffolk. There seems to have been quite a 
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“rush” of bustards in that year, much like the 
immigrations of Pallas’s sand grouse in 1863 and 1888, 
when these Asiatic birds invaded the greater part of 
England, more particularly East Anglia, in astonishing 
and inexplicable numbers. 

The second great bustard, again a hen, was shot at 
Costessey, on Lord Strafford’s estate near Norwich, on 
February 2, 1894. 

Then in 1900, Lord Walsingham and Sir Hugh 
Beevor, Bart., in conjunction with Lord Iveagh, tried 
to reintroduce the bird into Suffolk. Fifteen of them, 
wing-clipped, were sent from Spain and turned down 
at Elveden on August 15. By the following summer 
they had all grown their wing feathers and ten or eleven 
of them departed. Two were shot and the rest were 
heard of no more. By 1902 one cock and a hen only 
were left, but although she laid two eggs, they were 
unfertile. The same happened with other eggs in 
1903. Since then there have been no more experi- 
ments with great bustards. 

I mentioned just above the remarkable irruptions of 
Pallas’s sand grouse which have occurred in Norfolk. 
These handsomely marked Asiatic birds, for some 
reason, periodically embark on large-scale migrations 
into western Europe. These migrations are apparently 
governed by no known factor. They are as inexplic- 
able as the urge which causes millions of Scandinavian 
lemmings to plunge over the cliffs into the sea in a 
torrent of struggling, furry little bodies. 

The sand grouse first appeared in Norfolk in 1859, at 
Walpole St. Peter, about twenty miles to the west of 
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Sandringham. This is thought to have been the first 
British specimen, although another was obtained in 
North Wales on July 9 of that year. Four years 
later, in 1863, sixty were killed in Norfolk alone 
between the last week in May and the end of Novem- 
ber. Others turned up in 1876, and again in 1888, 
when hundreds of them arrived in East Anglia. South- 
well estimated that there were between 1,100 and 1,200 
in Norfolk alone. Many of these were seen round 
about Sandringham, the sandy dunes and shingle 
beaches being exactly the sort of country to appeal to 
them. 

Whether any nested or not has never been definitely 
established, but it seems likely that a pair nested at 
South Pickenham, that excellent partridge manor near 
Swaffham, in June 1888. A Mr. Tolman, in that 
month, shot a bird which he firmly believed was a sand 
grouse. It had just risen from three eggs. These he 
took and tried to blow, but broke the lot in doing so, so 
that definite evidence of a nesting record cannot there- 
fore be claimed. 

The last two seen in Norfolk were recorded at 
Brancaster, only a few miles from Sandringham, on 
June 28, 1909. A much more interesting record 
belongs to Sandringham itself, inasmuch that it is the 
last place in East Anglia where the red grouse was 
seen, and one of the last places where black game held 
their own from a very early time. And no one seems 
to be quite sure whether black game were indigenous 
to Norfolk or not. 

Writing in 1866, in The Birds of Norfolk, Steven- 
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son, who may be regarded as a distinctly reliable 
authority, says: 


The black grouse is a resident in Norfolk, though 
entirely confined to one district in the neighbourhood 
of Lynn, where alone the various attempts to naturalize 
this species have proved successful, the birds either 
dying in a natural way or being killed off, beyond the 
scope of their preserved boundaries, owing to the want 
of a sufficiently extended range of wide open country. 
In that neighbourhood, however, it seems probable 
that this species has existed for a very long period, 
fluctuating in numbers, but never wholly extinct; and, 
of late years, they appear to have increased considerably 
about Snettisham and Dersingham, on the L’Estrange 
estate, and on property of Mr. Hamond at Bawsey, and 
Leziate, in the same neighbourhood, where an ample 
extent of wood and heath, wild in the extreme, and but 
slightly preserved for other game, has afforded the 
three most essential conditions of space, food and quiet. 
In this locality several couple are annually killed during 
the shooting season, and they are also found in the 
autumn at Sandringham, on the estate of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, though I am not sure 
that they also breed there. 


Earlier than this, Sir Thomas Browne, writing in the 
seventeenth century, said of Norfolk in general: “ The 
heath poult, common in the north, is unknown here, as 
also the grouse, though I have heard some have been 
seen about Lynn.” 

Later in 1846, Gurney and Fisher, two Norfolk 
naturalists said: “Black game have at different times 
been turned out in Norfolk, but have hitherto increased 
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very little. A few birds are, however, occasionally met 
with.” 

In 1860 the country round about Snettisham, which 
actually adjoins Sandringham, was described by 
G. Master as “full of black game.” And he goes on 
to say, “I have seen as many as twenty black cock in 
a flight at Sandringham.” 

Mr. Bland, the head keeper, says that so far as the 
game-books go, none have been recorded since 1871, 
and it may be taken for granted that the species has 
long since been extinct. 

True, some imported from Norway were put down 
on the Croxton Park estate, near Thetford, by the then 
owner, Mr. W. D. Mackenzie of Farr, in 1885, 1886, 
1887 and 1888. In all, he turned down about 200 
birds, most of them at Two Mile Bottom, that 
long line of coverts, backed by high heath-land which 
looks across the river to the Abbey estate. I have shot 
there a good many times, but the present owner, Sir 
William Gentle, tells me that none are left now, 
although Mackenzie went on turning them down until 
1901, and a good many broods were hatched off. 
Some were still seen about the place in 1903, but it 
seems that the foxes played havoc with them. 

Incidentally, it is well to note that Croxton, Merton, 
Kilverstone, Wretham and several other big Norfolk 
properties which are now intersected by the many 
thousands of acres owned and afforested by the Forestry 
Commission—-who altogether own about 25,000 acres 
in Norfolk—will shortly find themselves facing a plague 
of roe deer. They have increased during the last six 
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PLANNING HIGH BIRDS 
This photograph was privately taken at Sandringham last shooting season, 
and shows His Majesty in conversation at the covertside, 
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SANDRINGHAM HOUSE 

‘The house was built in 1870 by King Edward, when Prince of Wales. 

He purchased the estste from Mr. Spencer Cooper in 1861 for £220,000. 
Tt was then 7,000 acres, and is now 15,000 acres in area. 






Sport & General 


IN CRANBORNE TOWER 

The interlocked antlers which adorn the walls of 

the Royal lunch-room are from two “ white hart"? 

which were found drowned in Cranborne Pond in 
190@ after, apparently, fighting to the death. 


Sport & Generat 
THE DEPUTY RANGER OF WINDSOR 
PARK 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Malcolm Murray has been Deputy 
Ranger of Windsor Park for the past four years. 
He is a keen Labrador man, and is here seen with 
his famous old bitch, Banchory Tero, winner at 
many Field Trials. 
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or seven years beyond all previous knowledge, and as 
soon as the new forests have grown up to a respectable 
height, there is not the slightest doubt that they will 
become strongholds not only of roe, but of all sorts of 
vermin, both furred and feathered. The effect on the 
bird life of the county will probably be revolutionary, 
as many of the distinctive heath-land species will 
probably diminish or disappear, and their places will 
be taken by woodland species. 

A red stag, it is interesting to recall in passing, has 
lived for the past two or three years in a wood on the 
Croxton estate, and regularly turns up at the keeper’s 
garden-fence each morning to be fed. No one knows 
where he comes from, and he shows no sign of return- 
ing. Sir William tells me that he thinks of finding 
him a hind. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Red grouse and quail at Sandringham—An experiment with 
American wild turkeys—Some extraordinary local bags of 
waders—Avocets and ruffs—The changing habits of the 
Norfolk wild geese. 


Various efforts have been made at Sandringham from 
time to time to introduce new species of game birds. 
Such attempts at acclimatization have been made by 
various landed proprietors from the early days of the 
Marquess of Hertford and Lord Rendlesham who, in 
1770, imported the first red-legged partridges from 
France, and tumed them down at Sudbourne and 
Rendlesham, in Suffolk, whence they have spread all 
over the country. Lords Alvanley and De Ros, who 
rented Culford, near Bury St. Edmunds, in 1823, were 
the first to introduce the red-legged partridge into West 
Suffolk, but their example was speedily followed by the 
then Duke of Norfolk, who hatched off a great many 
imported eggs under domestic hens at Fornham, his 
neighbour, Mr. Waddington, doing the same thing at 
Cavenham, a nearby estate which is now owned by 
Brigadier Home. I believe that a Mr. Utting of 
Ashwellthorpe was the first person to put down the 
eggs of the red-leg in East Norfolk, but there is no 
doubt that they very shortly spread through the whole 
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of Norfolk, probably reaching Sandringham in the 
forties, or even earlier. 

That these birds ever migrated to this country from 
abroad of their own free will is, to my mind, most 
unlikely. But certainly during the fifties and sixties 
there was a firm belief that they regularly flew over 
to this country from the Continent about March or 
April, when they could be found on the Norfolk 
beaches, often in an exhausted condition, and at other 
times running about among the sea-wrack in search 
of food. 

In his Birds of Norfolk Stevenson quotes a man 
called William Mayes, who wrote to him as follows: 


“All the information I can give you about French 
pareidges is that they come about the middle of 

larch or beginning of April, some ten or twelve in 
a flock; the aod mostly south-east and south. I have 
seen them when I have been out at sea, four and five 
miles from land. There are none come over in the 
autumn.” 


Stevenson, very rightly, says that this is probably an 
emigrational rather than an immigrational movement 
—in other words, that the birds of the recently 
imported stock, having extended their range over most 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, decided to try to cross the 
North Sea and so to new lands. Having flown some 
considerable distance out to sea—as one will sometimes 
see partridges do during a heavy day’s shooting—they 
turned and came back to land, arriving on the beach 
in an exhausted condition. But I very much doubt if 
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any partridge would fly as far as five miles out to sea, 
still less be able to make a return journey. William 
Mayes must have been a little out in his reckoning of 
distances. 

To come to more recent times and newer importations, 
King Edward tried the experiment of reintroducing 
quail, which had formerly been more or less abundant 
at Sandringham, as elsewhere in England. They nested 
and hatched, and appear to have reared their chicks 
quite satisfactorily. King Edward never shot any him- 
self, but some were shot during his reign. Eventually, 
most of the stock seems to have wandered off and 
finally died out, although quail are recorded each 
spring more or less from different parts of East Anglia. 
We may take them for granted as genuine migrants, 
rather than any survivors of either the native or the 
imported stock. 

Some experiments were also tried during King 
Edward’s reign with American wild turkeys, follow- 
ing, I presume, the more or less successful attempts 
which were made to introduce them at Inverary in 
Argyllshire, by the late Duke of Argyll. They seem 
to have flourished at Inverary for some years, with a 
certain amount of success, but the Sandringham stock 
soon died out. Some of the experts said that this was 
due to the dampness of the climate, bur that hardly 
seems likely in view of the much damper, more humid 
climate of the Argyllshire coast. What seems more 
likely is that the food supply was of the wrong 
sort. 

Sandringham is a natural pheasant and partridge 
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country, but I should very much doubt if it would suit 
wild turkeys. Some of the bags of partridges made 
there have been quite remarkable. In 1904 more than 
650 brace were killed in one day. I am permitted to 
record that over 700 brace have been killed during the 
present King’s reign, within very recent years, since 
the war. 

This is very largely owing to the great personal care 
which the King has given to the shooting, coupled 
with the natural qualities of the greater part of the 
estate as a game-breeding area, The best partridge 
beats are Appleton, Anmer, Dersingham Fields, 
Flitcham, which King George recently bought from 
Lord Leicester, it having been held on a lease for many 
years previously, and Shernborne. A notable day in 
the game-books is the entry under November 7, 1907, 
when a large and varied bag included 725 partridges, 
one of the guns being King Alphonso of Spain. 

One would naturally consider the wide, heathery 
expanses on the Dersingham and Wolferton sides of 
the estate as ideal country for red grouse. Some of 
these were turned down in 1880, and were about the 
estate for a good many years afterwards. The last one, 
reported by Bland, was in 1917. 

It is interesting, however, to record that there are 
still red grouse in Suffolk, the remnants of a consign- 
ment turned down by the late Lord Iveagh at Elveden 
in 1903. A few of them can still be put up on 
Elveden Warren and the surrounding brecklands of 
that extensive 25,000-acre estate. Indeed, Mr. A. 
Durrant shot one at Reedham in Norfolk on Decem- 
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ber 5, 1919, on the edge of the Broads district, which 
was undoubtedly a stray from Elveden. 

Why the Sandringham experiment failed is a 
mystery. One would say ar first sight that all the 
natural advantages of food, climate and surroundings 
are to be found there. Indeed, after Elveden, it is 
the most southerly point at which grouse have been 
reported to breed in England. Some people have put 
forward the theory that the range of country is too 
limited, but this can hardly be the full explanation of 
their extinction, since the grouse is a fairly Jocal bird 
in its habits, and the wilder beats of the estate can offer 
it at least two and a half miles of unbroken heather 
and heath. Shooting was certainly not the cause of 
their extinction since His Majesty did everything in 
his power to have them preserved. We must, I think, 
attribute it to an unfavourable influence of the climate 
either upon the constitution of the birds themselves 
or as affecting their food supply. 

The woods and marshes of Sandringham and the 
district have naturally provided a good many rare birds 
of prey, waders and wildfow! from time to time, and 
stil continue to do so. Since the estate is almost the 
first land to be touched by European migrants taking 
the western route from Scandinavia and the Arctic to 
the South, it is only natural that the bird life of the 
district should be almost unique. In the past many 
tare hawks and falcons including a white-tailed eagle, 
peregrines, buzzards, both common and rough-legged, 
Montagues, marsh and hen harriers, hobbies and honey- 
buzzards have all been recorded from the district. 
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Indeed, peregrines and rough-legged buzzards are more 
or less regular visitors to this day, while an occasional 
harrier is not uncommon on the coast or up on the 
heaths, when the autumn migration is on. 

Among the birds in the collection at Hillington Hall 
is an avocet, which was killed in the district some years 
ago. These black-and-white waders, the epitome of 
grace with their long legs and curving, upturned bills, 
were, at one time, common in the county and bred in 
large numbers. They may stil} be met with occasion- 
ally in the autumn, and have been seen on the Wolfer- 
ton marshes within comparatively recent years. 

Probably their last breeding-grounds in Norfolk 
were at Salthouse, Horsey, Winterton and near the 
Seven Mile House on the Bure. On what are now 
Mr. Roy Pope’s marshes at Salthouse, they formerly 
bred in hundreds and were known locally as “ clinkers,” 
although Stevenson refers to them as “ shoeing horns,” 
obviously from the shape of their beaks. They are 
occasionally still met with at Salthouse, where Mr. 
Pope has created, by much thought and labour, what 
are probably the best duck-flighting marshes on the 
coast of Norfolk. I have given a full description of 
these marshes—where over 1,600 fowl have been killed 
in one winter on 400 acres—in my book on wildfowling, 
The Modern Fowler. 

It seems likely that they will return to Norfolk as 
a breeding species before long. Indeed, Lord Des- 
borough told me only last year that he cherished a faint 
but undefeatable belief that they would eventually 
Teturn to nest at Hickling. They are usually seen on 
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the coast between the end of March and the middle of 
June, and later between the middle of July and the end 
of September. It is certainly quite possible that if, 
and when, they do return to Norfolk the Wolferton 
marshes will be one of the first places to which they 
will return. These marshes offer peace, security and 
freedom from human interruption, particularly from 
the type of birdsnester who, a century ago, used to 
gather their eggs by the baskerful, and use them in the 
villages for making puddings and pancakes. 

The bar-tailed godwit is a regular visitor to the 
Sandringham foreshores, but the black-tailed godwit is 
now only known as an occasional migrant. They 
became extinct in Norfolk as a breeding species 
about 1829, but oddly enough the numbers of the 
spring and autumn visitors seems to have increased 
steadily since 1915. Curlew, redshank, whimbrel, 
greenshank, knot, stints (the Norfolk name for dunlin) 
and grey plover are all common in their seasons. 
Indeed in winter, it is a stirring sight to see the 
enormous flights of curlew on the shores of the Wash, 
and the tremendous “ flings ” of stints which turn and 
wheel in the winter sunshine as at the word of com- 
mand, sweeping up the coast at express speed, suddenly 
flinging themselves into the air almost in one move- 
ment, presenting perhaps only the “rim” of their 
perimeter to the eye and then suddenly falling, almost 
to the waves, like a shower of dropping silver. Some 
tremendous bags of these small waders have been made 
by some of the local punt-gunners. 

As an instance of the bags of waders which can be 
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made on this coast, I may perhaps be permitted to 
quote from one of my own books, The Modern 
Fowler:* 


“T think the best bag of knot that I know of with 
shoulder guns was made by that mighty goose-slayer, 
Geoffrey Todd, and two other guns on September 3, 
1921, when they killed 246 knot, apart from several 
duck. Mr. Todd said that he estimated that quite a 
thousand knot were flying about on the marsh when 
they left. On the roth of the same month he bagged 
130 knot and some bar-tailed godwits, and followed it 
up by shooting 123 knot, 8 duck and some waders on 
the 12th. 

“Ruffs and reeves quite frequently turn up on all 
the marshes along this coast. I shot one myself on 
September 13, 1929, on the Little East Hills on 
Wells Marshes. I imagine that in no other place in 
England can they be said to be comparatively common. 

“Qld George Long once killed 120 knot with three 
shots from a shoulder , while Hugh Arthur Bishop 
(‘Gentleman Arthur FP aggcd 161 stints at one 
discharge of his punt gun. . . . 

“Two of the Longs, old George, his son, and Tom 
Cringle, of Wells, who is still alive, made what is, I 
believe, the biggest punt-gun shot at waders on record 
on February 17, 1901. The three punts drew up to 
an enormous gathering of knot, some 4,000 or 5,000, 
just as day was breaking, fired simultaneously, and 
picked up 603 knot, 9 redshank and 3 stints—615 birds 
in all, Two hundred or more were lost with the tide. 

“T forget exactly where Long told me this shot was 
made, but I believe it was on the Binks, off the Little 


* Published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., who 
have courteously permitted my use of these extracts. 
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East Hills on Lodge Marsh to the right of Wells 
Harbour Mouth. George Long said that the noise 
of the birds’ wings first attracted him in the halflight. 
He thought it was a train coming into Wells Station! 

“George Long, Junr., killed 53 widgeon to one shot 
in Blakeney Harbour the next ae and many more 
were picked up on the beach by shore gunners. 
Another Blakeney punter once had three shots with a 
small one-inch gun and killed, first 120 knot, secondly 
8 shelduck, and lastly 27 brent. That was in November 
1889. He would not do it nowadays.” 


While on this subject of the rare birds and fowl of 
Sandringham, I will go a step further and quote once 
again, some passages which I wrote in 1931 in the 
Field, and which were later incorporated in The 
Modern Fowler, concerning the Sandringham district : 


“T cannot help emphasizing the fact, since so much 
fuss is made about bird protection nowadays, that 
more than half the wealth of bird life in North 
Norfolk is due very largely to the wise protection and 
encouragement given it by such landowners as His 
Majesty the King, Lord Leicester, the late Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy of Cley Hall, Sir Edward Green of Ken Hill, the 
LEstranges of Hunstanton Hall, and others whose 
estates border this coast. On these estates there is 
every natural attraction for migrant birds, and the 
balance of nature is sensibly preserved. Peregrines 
and other falcons, with harriers, turn up every autumn. 
They are not relentlessly exterminated, nor are they 
allowed to breed and multiply unduly as our whole- 
hogging protectionists would have them do. The 
result is that one may see anything from a wild goose 
or a peregrine to a snow-bunting or fire-crested wren. 
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No migrational resting-place could be better * policed" 
or regulated, and certainly no other place in East 
Anglia—one remembers Margam, Berkeley Castle and 
Castletown, and excepts them—can show a sight com- 
parable to the drilled armies of geese which watch 
the train as it rattles through the Holkham fresh 
marshes... . 

“One December afternoon, on the shore between 
Holkham and Overy Harbour, I saw more duck out at 
sea than I have ever seen anywhere. There were 
thousands. Team after team, skein after skein, rose 
from the waves and flew down the coast, and one 
great mass of nearly two thousand duck came in from 
sea, swung high over me, and flew into the sunset- 
lighted clouds above the black woods of Holkham. It 
was a bitter winter afternoon, with an orange flare 
in the west, a threat of snow and a shore-line empty 
of any living thing but myself, a sea void of sail or 
smoke. It was as lonely, as desolate, as only this 
houseless coast with its tawny sand-hills and endless 
saltings can be, and I think I glimpsed then, for a 
brief moment, what England was in the old days 
when the thunder of wings in the fens was like waves 
on a shingle beach. Those great flights of duck 
seemed unreal, a steel engraving come to life out of 
Folkard. 

“Near at hand were paddlings of widgeon and 
mallard, with little springs of teal; then farther out 
hundreds of black duck, scoters, scaups and golden- 
eye, with, farthest out of all, half a dozen great 
goosanders, like spirit ducks of the North.” 


One of the most notable visitors to the Sandring- 
ham district was that magnificent bird the Snowy Owl, 
no less than twelve examples of which have been 
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recorded from Norfolk, the last being seen hunting 
the sand-hills between Horsey and Winterton in May 
1922. It was recorded by Dr. S. H. Long, Secretary 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists Society. The 
Sandringham example of this handsome bird was seen 
in the autumn of 1876, and was killed at Burnham 
Overy on the 2nd or 3rd of November in that year. 

The Scops Owl has been seen in the district as 
recently as 1912, when one was shot at Heacham on 
June 15, while that pest, the Little Owl, is nowadays 
far too common to be welcome. It is remarkable to 
remember that as recently as 1910, seven only of 
these mischievous birds were obtained in the whole of 
Norfolk, while in 1912 it was considered almost a 
matter of ornithological history that a nest had been 
found near King’s Lynn. 

Hunt writes of them in 1815 as follows: “We 
recollect a nest of these birds being taken at no great 
distance from Norwich,” but it is significant that he 
did not include them when he published his List of 
Norfolk Birds in 1829. Today they swarm in the 
district. 

That eminent ornithologist, Dr. W. E. Collings, who 
certainly should know what he is talking about, con- 
ducted an analysis some time ago of the stomach con- 
tents of 194 Little Owls, and 18 of their nestlings. 
The birds were killed at all seasons of the year. In 
addition he analysed 267 pellets taken from their nests. 
His researches showed that the quantity of young 
game birds amounted to only 0-51 per cent. of the total 
amount of food eaten, while the percentage of mice, 
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(2) His Majesty between drives at a grouse shoot on Gaellaig Hill, at 
Balmoral, 1913, 


(6) His Majesty with a brace of retrievers on the moors at Balmoral in 1919 
The author believes that the golden retriever was the oxly one ever owned 
by His Majesty. (Aroma private photograph.) 








A private photograph taken at Balmoral before the War, showing His 
‘Majesty between stalks on the bill. 
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rats, voles and shrews was no less than 31-05; beetles, 
wireworms and other insects accounting for a further 
30°62 per cent, The percentage regarding game birds 
was nil in May, 5:25 in June, and 00g in July. 

These facts, coming from such a reliable and pains- 
taking authority, certainly seems to give the Little 
Owl a better reputation than one would be inclined 
to grant him. I may be pig-headed, but I cannot yet 
quite rid myself of a horrid suspicion that this bird 
is quite as foul-minded as he looks. 

A far pleasanter owl, who for many years suffered 
also under a cloud of suspicion, is the Short-Eared 
Owl, which is occasionally quite common on the 
Wolferton marshes during the autumn and winter 
months. There is no wilder sight than to see six or 
eight of these great mothike birds beating the marsh 
like young eagles when one is walking up the dykes 
and fleets for duck in November, or beating the rough, 
tussocky cattle-marshes for the big jack-hares and those 
outlying partridges who will persist in making outland- 
ish homes on the cattle-marshes, and sometimes far 
out, amongst the sea-wrack on the sand-hills them- 
selves. 

Talking of these “sea partridges,” it is worth 
noting that where small colonies have for some years 
established themselves in the sand-hills, they are 
usually darker in plumage and somewhat smaller in 
build-than their more prosperous cousins up on the 
corn-fields. At Holkham, for instance, there has been 
for the past fifty years quite a colony of these birds on 
a range of sand-hills, which is at least a mile from the 
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mainland, and completely cut off like an island at 
high water. They seem to pick up quite a fair living 
from the flotsam and jetsam on the tide line. 

But by far the most notable birds of the Sandring- 
ham saltings and foreshores are the wild geese. Wild 
geese, principally pink-feet, have visited the Norfolk 
coast since the dawn of time. Occasionally a few 
grey-lags, white-fronts and bean geese also turn up. 
The barnacle is a scarce visitor, while the rare snow 
goose has been seen within a few miles of Sandringham 
on a few occasions. A distinctive bird of the locality 
is the Canada goose, hundreds of which now nest in 
a semi-domesticated state on various lakes on the sur- 
rounding estates, the largest number being at Holk- 
ham. These geese “use” the saltings, sand-banks 
and foreshores in company with the genuine wild 
geese, and are frequently shot by the local fowlers. 
None the less they are extending their range and 
numbers each year, and during the last few years have 
taken to nesting on some of the meres in the heath 
country round Thetford. 

At Wolferton in winter one may often see great 
gaggles of geese, several hundreds at a time and 
occasionally a thousand or more, working up the coast 
between Heacham and Snettisham. They have 
increased in the district during the last five or six 
years, and seem to be working gradually north-west 
into Lincolnshire winter after winter. 

Formerly the chief stronghold of these birds was 
on the Holkham fresh marshes, where for the best 
part of a hundred years the Earls of Leicester have 
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given them comparative sanctuary. Until a few years 
ago it was one of the most marvellous ornithological 
sights in Britain to see hundreds of these gecse, some- 
times within a few yards of the railway lines, watching 
the trains as they rattled through the marshes on the 
line which runs from Lynn via Wolferton and Heacham 
to Wells, But of late years the increasing persecution 
of these birds by visiting Cockney gunners, who will 
persist in lining the sea-walls and blazing off every 
conceivable form of artillery at them at the most 
ridiculous ranges, has conspired to drive the birds away 
from Wells round the coast to Snettisham, on the 
borders of the Sandringham estate. No doubt the 
reprehensible practice of chasing them in aeroplanes, 
which several thoughtless young men of the Royal 
Air Force from the local aerodromes have done in the 
past, has also helped to scare them away. Fortunately 
that offence is punishable by law, and several offenders 
who have been caught at it have been heavily fined 
in various parts of the country during the last few 
years. So that it is to be hoped that this unsports- 
manlike practice has now died a natural death. 

But the fact remains that the habits of geese which, 
so far as the Wells marshes are concerned, have 
remained static for at least a century, and probably 
hundreds of years, have now been upset to such a purpose 
that more than half of the original annual numbers 
have now deserted the district in favour of certain 
marshes in Lincolnshire and even as far inland as my 
own home in Cambridgeshire, where we have regularly 
had visiting parties of geese for the last few winters on 
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fens which had not known a goose for fifty years 
previously. 

Some of those which have migrated from Wells to 
Snettisham have overflowed on to the Sandringham 
marshes, where they find themselves comparatively 
undisturbed, whereas at Snettisham they are constantly 
harried by beach gunners, some of whom drive over 
from Wells in the small hours of the morning and are 
out on the shore long before the break of day. 

It seems likely that these Sandringham geese will 
gradually increase in numbers and probably become 
regular winter immigrants, attracting more and more 
of their brethren as time goes on. They are certainly 
an ornament, a peculiarly wild and picturesque one, 
to any estate, and the slight amount of damage which 
they may do by eating off the grass on the fresh 
marshes is more than offset by the beauty of their 
presence and the first-class sport which they provide 
for those who shoot them in a reasonable and sports- 
manlike manner. 

Two other species of birds for which Sandringham 
is properly famous are woodcock and common terns. 
Woodcock Wood in the Park tells its own story with- 
out comment. In some autumns the numbers shot 
on the estate are quite remarkable, although I do not 
Propose to quote any specific bags. But some idea of 
their numbers may be gathered from the fact that on 
the neighbouring estate of Holkham no less than 334 
woodcock were shot during the season of 1925-26, when 
it will be remembered that we had some exceptionally 
cold weather between November and Christmas. 
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Taking it by and large over a period of years from 
1852 onwards, the records show that the best wood- 
cock seasons have been those when severe weather 
has been experienced in either November or December, 
although in two particular instances, namely 1852-53 
and 1865-66, the winters were exceptionally mild 
although the bags of woodcock were quite good. In 
every other instance the winters have been more than 
usually cold. 

Terns of various sorts are usually common on the 
Sandringham foreshores, particularly the Common 
Tern, of which there is a colony of about fifty or 
sixty nests on Wolferton beach. In 1914 there were 
over two hundred nests in this colony, but since then 
they scem to have gradually disappeared and gone to 
Scolt Head Island, two miles to the west, where there 
are now nearly a thousand nests as compared with 
only seventeen pairs in 1922. I think this movement 
of the terns to Scolt Head, which is a bird sanctuary, 
is perhaps due to the mass of unsightly bungalows 
and bathing-huts which has sprung up on the beach 
on the edge of the King’s property. 

Wolferton can also show a small but unfortunately 
diminishing colony of Little Terns, while one of the 
only two Norfolk specimens of the rare Whiskered 
Tern was shot at Dersingham in October 1890, and 
sent to the late William Howlett of Newmarket. 

In years to come, when the greater part of the coasts 
of England have been vulgarized by bungalow builders 
out of all semblance of their natural beauty, and have 
lost that wealth of bird life which is half their charm, 
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England will owe an even greater debt of gratitude 
to such enlightened landowners as the King, Lord 
Leicester, Mr. L’Estrange of Hunstanton Hall, and 
others who have contrived to preserve at least some 
miles of this unique coastline in its natural and 
unspoiled beauty. 
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CHAPTER 1X 
By Mayor Brooxe HEckstat.-SmITH 


{The yachting correspondent of the Daily Telegraph) 


The King as @ yachtsman—Days aboard Britannia—His 
Majesty's expert seamanship—An awkward day on the 
Clyde—* A good loser” —Quick work in the Solent—And 
@ great win—A memorable finish at Harwich. 


Tue King has always been a great lover of yachting 
and the sport of yachtracing. He is a sailor and 
understands it. Nothing escapes his eye. Like most 
sailor-men, he is extraordinarily observant. I will give 
one little instance—a trivial one, perhaps, and one 
amongst many—of what I mean by this. In a large 
racing yacht of great power there is an enormous strain 
upon the ropes. I don’t know why some of the 
“ropes” in a ship should be called “ sheets,” but that 
is a name sailors have for them. The longest and 
biggest rope in a sailing yacht is the mainshcet. 

In such a big vessel as Britannia it is a huge, fat rope 
I believe 80 fathoms long, 480 feet! It runs through 
a series of blocks and its purpose is to haul in the main- 
sail which is an enormous sail of 5,160 square feet of 
canvas. Ina strong wind I have often seen more than 
thirty-five men hauling together on the mainsheet, and 
the King amongst them, and they were hardly able to 
budge it an inch. The strain upon it was terrific. It 
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is easy to realize that the strength and state of preserva- 
tion of this rope is of the utmost importance. Good- 
ness knows what would happen if it were to break! So 
good yacht masters take the greatest care of the main- 
sheet rope. Throughout the long hours of the race, 
especially on wet days and in heavy winds, it has been 
stretched to its utmost all day. After the day’s sport 
is over the rope is unrove out of the blocks and care- 
fully coiled up and slowly dried. It is thus given a 
rest and put to bed below decks, as it were, ready for 
future use, 

I do not think many yachtsmen realize, and cer- 
tainly landsmen do not, that the mainsheet rope is 
appreciably thinner or smaller in diameter at the end 
of a heavy day’s work than at the beginning of it. 

“Do you find it ‘comes back’ any?” I heard the 
King say to Albert Turner, his fine old Captain, one 
day, as the two sailors were contemplating the main- 
sheet rope which was lying coiled on the deck. “ Yes, 
sir, she ‘ comes back ’ quite a bit, I reckon, after a hard 
day. Yes, more than an eighth of an inch, maybe, 
over the week-end,” replied the skipper. “Ah,” said 
the King, “I thought it would be about that. In fact 
I can see it.” 

“What on earth did the King mean?” somebody 
asked me, and I was led to explain the ways of ropes 
and sailor-men’s talk, and how the capability to “ come 
back” on the part of a heavy and costly rope was a 
matter of much concern to seamen, but a detail 
beyond the ken of those who do not follow their-calling. 
Little aboard ship escapes the eye of His Majesty, 
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either above deck or below. I am often asked, “ Does 
the King steer Britannia?” I have seen him take the 
wheel during a race, but His Majesty does not get 
sufficient time and opportunity to steer his yacht con- 
tinuously in yacht-racing. Ever since Britannia has 
been owned by the King she has been steered in all 
her races by Sir Philip Hunloke, who is second to none 
at the helm of any kind of racing yacht, from the 
smallest to the largest. 

Before his illness the King often worked keenly on 
deck along with the crew in the strenuous times of the 
race, hauling shoulder to shoulder with all hands. I 
can remember one day in Scotland in 1920 particu- 
larly, when we had carried away the jib-headed top- 
sail. The sail had blown away a hundred yards from 
the gaff end and eventually fell into the water and got 
down under the keel, a most awkward place for the 
topsail to be! The accident lost us the race, but we 
got the stiff, soaked sail aboard in time to save second 
prize. No man aboard worked harder than the King 
at hauling the topsail up over the lee rail. His Majesty, 
crew, cook, steward, courtiers, amateurs and all of us 
all mixed up together with such a tangle of wire ropes 
hanging about our heads as never was seen, half a gale 
of wind, and the Firth of Clyde a mist of tearing rain. 
Britannia was rolling considerably in the following sea 
and it was most difficult to keep foot-hold on the deck, 
slippery with rain. Two admirals were on their backs 
at the same time, much to His Majesty’s amusement. 
A good old rough-day job, July 13, 1920, off the Tow- 
mont end of Cumbrae at Largs Regatta. 
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That was the year the King brought out the old 
yacht Britannia after the war. She was then twenty- 
seven years old, having been built by King Edward, 
when Prince of Wales, in 1893. 

The success of Britannia in that season against newer 
yachts no doubt inspired the King to renovate the rig 
of the old cutter and continue racing. Thenceforward, 
from 1920 until the present day, His Majesty with his 
yacht Britannia has been the leader and inspiration of 
the sport of yachting in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

The war had destroyed British yachting, and in 
August 1919, the largest yacht of the racing classes 
at Cowes Regatta was the cutter Thanet of 42 tons. 
Yachtsmen feared that the vast industry of build- 
ing, fitting out and rigging the larger classes of yachts 
would not recover in a generation. Stagnation, now 
scarcely remembered, had fallen upon our seafaring 
sport in the year 1919 and building was at a standstill. 

The King revived it. He set the example by 
commissioning the old racing cutter Britannia and 
announcing that he wished to begin racing again. His 
Majesty’s decision came at the time when maritime 
sport and industry were at the lowest ebb. It had an 
electrical effect. Old yachts were fitted out again; 
Westward, Nyria, Shamrock, the 23-Metre and her 
tival White Heather, rejoined the racing class. New 
yachts, Terpsichore, Cambria, Astra, Candida, Sham- 
rock V, Velsheda and Endeavour, have followed one 
upon another since Britannia rehoisted the King’s 
colours in 1920. The construction of these seven large 
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vessels, each between 170 and 220 tons, represents 
£175,000 spent upon the yachtbuilding industry 
between that date and the present day. Personally I 
attribute this revival in the sport solely to the leader- 
ship of the King. He tempted sportsmen of high 
position to try their skill in yacht-racing. They joined 
and were bitten by the pure fun and enjoyment of the 
pastime. The spectacular effect, the pride of the show, 
as it were, the glory is given to the sport by the big 
cutters of Britannia’s class; from them we pass down 
the scale to the cruisers, smaller racers, open boats and 
dinghies, anything that can sail, anything that man, 
boy or girl can learn to handle on river or sea. 

In every denomination of craft the revival brought 
about by the King’s inspiration spread, until to-day 
there are far more pleasure craft ready for sea than 
at any time in history. 

Truly a sentimental interest attaches to the 
Britannia. She is the King’s yacht and has won more 
races than any afloat. She will be forty-two years old 
next season. None can beat her now in a good breeze 
with any certainty. But apart altogether from loyalty 
or sentiment, and from a purely scientific aspect, the 
lead the King has given by maintaining Britannia— 
a yacht of fine construction and hull-form—in the 
racing class, by constant improvement and renewal of 
sig and by careful stages changing her from gaff-topsail 
cutter rig to Bermudian rig, has ‘been an invaluable 
inspiration to sport and yacht architecture. 

The King races personally in Britannia each year at 
Cowes and Ryde and often in the race round the Isle 
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of Wight. He has also raced in her in Scotland and 
at Southend and Harwich, but his many other duties 
have prevented him racing at the numerous regattas 
the gallant old vessel attends annually round the coast. 
The Queen does not like rough seas, and the only day 
I remember Her Majesty racing in Britannia was in 
1920 at Rothesay, when it turned out to be very rough. 
There were great crowds to see the Queen, and it was 
plucky of her not to disappoint them in the worst 
possible weather. On that day Britannia won a great 
sailing march. 

Yacht-racing is a game of many disappointments; 
it is full of uncertainty. There are days when one may 
be so well placed or have such a long lead that one 
may be confident of winning. A landsman would say 
the race is over, the first prize acertainty. There comes 
a sudden calm, a shift of wind, and in the twinkling 
of an eye a complete reversal of the state of the race. 
You may be half a mile ahead, There comes a change 
in strength and direction of wind, and in one minute, 
not more, you are half a mile astern! That is nobody’s 
fault. It is just bad luck and you have got to put up 
with it whether you are the King or the cook’s mate. 
You must be a “ good loser” if you are the owner of 
a racing yacht. 

Then again, the best of us make mistakes in a day’s 
racing. I myself have made many. You may cut a 
mud-bank too fine when cheating the tide and run 
ashore. You may even make a mistake in the course. 
That happened to Sir Philip Hunloke when steering 
Britannia in a race last season, 1934, at Cowes. The 
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King was on board and the mistake actually occurred 
when he was down below at lunch, as indeed we all were, 
except Sir Philip, who never leaves his wheel. Britannia 
was doing well, so well that had there been no mis- 
fortune I think we should have won. It had been a 
stormy start that day in such a deluge of blinding rain 
you could not see seventy yards. Later there were 
lulls, sunshine and more squalls. 

When we were down below Sir Philip hailed us— 
he had made a mistake in the course by leaving out 
one of the buoys off Cowes. We ought to have gone 
outside it and he had gone inside it. 

“Tt’s no use blaming anybody,” said Sir Philip, “ I’m 
to blame ”—when, no doubt, we asked what was the use 
of the pilot, and so forth. I suppose, as we were then 
turning to windward and sailing against the tide, Sir 
Philip Hunloke at the moment must have been think- 
ing of working in close to the shore to get out of it and 
he had forgotten the buoy. But there it was—the 
mistake had been made. 

Nobody could have treated the incident more 
happily than the King. I should not like to say that 
His Majesty said nothing—that might be going a bit 
too far. He said—well, I suppose what any sailor 
would say, but no yachtsman could have shown more 
sporting spirit or proved himself a better “ loser ” under 
most trying circumstances at that moment. 

Incidentally, we did not lose altogether, but returned, 
and having rounded the buoy we had missed—the 
returning placed us a bad last—Britannia made up a 
lot of the lost ground and took third prize. No, the 
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King is “ the best loser” amongst all the yacht-owners 
with whom I have ever sailed, and that is counting 
many more than a hundred. 

Such a trait in the character of any man is an 
immense encouragement to the whole ship’s company 
on board a racing yacht. 

One day stands out in my memory amongst 
Britannia’s racing days, and that is an occasion when 
a move in the game initiated by the King won the race. 
It was in the days of topsails, before all the racing fleet 
had pole masts and triangular or Bermudian mainsails. 
It had been blowing hard in the early part of the race 
and Britannia had her small or jib-headed topsail set. 
As the race had proceeded the day had become finer 
and there was less wind. The sun had come out and 
the sky, clearing, foretold that it would be a lighter 
breeze towards the end of the race. 

At the time of this change in the weather we were 
reaching very fast, just to the west of Ryde, in the 
direction of the Warner Lightship which was the mark 
we had to round. We were well placed, well enough 
to have a chance of winning if the breeze had remained 
constant and strong. But as we had only the small 
topsail set we certainly could not win if the wind got 
any less. It is no great distance from Ryde to the 
Wamer Lightship, and we were covering the ground 
very fast, I think, with a fair tide to increase our speed. 

I know it passed through my mind thar I wished to 
goodness we had got the big jackyard topsail set in- 
stead of the little jib-header, and I may be quite sure 
Sir Philip Hunloke at his wheel was thinking the same 
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thing at that moment. I did not think there was time 
to shift topsails, that is, to haul down the jib-header 
and haul up the jackyard topsail with its two enormous 
yards before we got to the Warner Lightship. Truly 
the little topsail would probably come down pretty easy, 
but hauling up the big fellow would be the devil! If 
the job was incomplete by the time of our arrival at 
the Warner, and we found ourselves rounding the light- 
ship and having to come back towards Ryde and Cowes 
with a jackyard topsail flopping about half-set, we 
should lose so much ground by the venture, particularly 
because the return journey to the west was close hauled 
and the jackyard topsail, if not properly set before we 
turned, would be next to impossible to set satisfactorily 
when beating to windward. 

The King suggested shifting topsails. “ They'll 
never do it in the time,” somebody said. “ Yes they 
will,” said His Majesty. “ They will do it for me; the 
race depends on it.” And so saying, the King went 
forward along the deck and encouraged the crew. 

“Down thimble header, boys, and up with the big 
*un,” shouted the skipper. Heavens! how those men 
worked and how smart they were. Everything went 
like greased lightning, and before you could say “ Jack 
Robinson,” the King, his guests, crew, every man of us 
were hauling on the topsail halliards, and the great jack- 
yard topsail went aloft and was sheeted home without 
a hitch. Seven minutes I think the job took from the 
time we started the halliards of the smalj one until 
the noble jackyarder was aloft. 

Other vessels were taken by surprise and had no 
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time to follow suit. Gear was cleared up and we just 
had time to respond to the glorious shout which 
gladdens the heart of the racing yachtsman before we 
rounded the Warner Lightship, “ All hands on the 
mainsheet! ” “Trim her down, my lads, trim her 
down. Everybody on the mainsheet for the last time 
to-day.” 

With the big kite aloft, the Britannia was as lively as 
a two-year-old, but had she not shifted topsails she 
would have been as sleepy as a cart-horse and we should 
have been nowhere in the lighter wind. As it was, Sir 
Philip Hunloke got the last inch out of her and gave 
us a fine display of helmsmanship in Osborne Bay, 
making the most of every luffing puff. I do not know 
how much Britannia actually gained in distance by the 
shifting of the topsail, but every foot was of import- 
ance, and if we profited by the King’s prompt and 
timely advice only a boat’s length in the forty-mile 
race, it is certain His Majesty had won that race off his 
own bat, because when the guns fired at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Battery at Cowes, Britannia had won 
by three seconds! 

The strain and prolonged tension upon the nerves 
which the sport of yacht-racing demands can be 
realized when a race occupying over four hours is won 
or lost by such a narrow margin of three seconds. 
The yacht-owner must be a man who can face bad 
luck and disappointment, for the Clerk of the Weather 
is no respecter of persons; in this pastime it is well to 
have the temperament of the King, loving the joy of 
winning, but to be a “ good loser.” 
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But whilst through many seasons old Britannia has 
shared her luck with the rest, I believe the King is lucky 
in yacht-racing. There was one year when, before his 
arrival, Britannia sailed seven times without winning 
a first prize. She won her first race directly His 
Majesty set foot on board. He certainly seemed 
to have got the ear of the Clerk of the Weather 
that season, for he brought the wind with him the 
day he came aboard and took it away with him 
when he left. Britannia won nearly every day the 
King sailed; never before, and I think only once 
afterwards. 

I can recall, too, a day’s racing in the estuary of the 
Thames, a hot, sunny day of the lightest airs, not 
Britannia’s weather at all. We were racing from 
Southend to Harwich. The King had been at the 
wheel steering Britannia déwn the “East Swin” or 
“King’s Channel,” the highway of the Thames to 
London Town. He stood at his wheel in a very smart 
white flannel suit, which—perhaps one of his friends 
had remarked upon it—His Majesty said was not new 
at all, but he had had it twelve years and it had been 
cleaned many times, and so he steered his yacht down 
the Swin channel that glorious afternoon in the sun- 
shine, with the Gunfleet sands shining like gold through 
the pale blue shallows beside us. 

There came soon a flat calm; Britannia and, I think, 
Nyria, lay side by side without a breath some twenty 
miles from Harwich. The yachts were so close to- 
gether that the King conversed with the yachtsmen 
aboard our opponent. I dare say we did not move 
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two hundred yards in an hour. When a gentle, tiny 
breeze came, the two yachts were beam and beam not 
twenty yards apart. That breeze touched Britannia 
but not Nyria. The luck was extraordinary. Britannia 
sailed fully a mile ahead before her rival moved. This 
was the more astonishing because in those days Nyria 
was a much faster boat in very light winds than 
Britannia, so by the strange fortunes of the day, the 
King’s yacht sailed away to Harwich and had won the 
race by ever so far when the red roofs of the old town 
hove in sight. 

Year by year the King, in consultation with Sir 
Philip Hunloke, has been able to effect gradual im- 
provements in the Britanmia’s rig, spars, sails and 
equipment. The shape of her hull remains as the 
late George Watson designed it in 1893. Still further 
alterations to modernize her rig have been made this 
year. There has been talk about discarding Britannia, 
and some folk have said it is time His Majesty had a 
new yacht, but the King himself was against the 
proposal. Scientifically J am unable to make up my 
mind whether a new yacht, similar in design, as she 
would have to be, to Endeavour, would be really better 
for the King’s purpose than that old hull-form which 
Watson planned for King Edward as Prince of Wales 
forty-two years ago. 

Sentimentally all sailor-men will share the view of 
the King: Britannia is still hard to beat, and with no 
other vessel could our feelings of pride and joy be quite 
the same as for the old yacht. 

When Britannia carries the racing colours of His 
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Majesty to victory—red and blue with the white Prince 
of Wales’s feathers in the centre—through the flashing 
tideway of Cowes Roads in a breeze of wind, sailors 


and landsmen, all sportsmen afloat and ashore, say, 
“God bless the King.” 
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CHAPTER X 
By Antuony Heckstatt-Smrra 


The story of Britannia—Her original design—G. L. Watson’s 
“ideal ship”—Her first race—Valkyrie II, Calluna and 
Iverna—The marvellous Satanita—The Gravesend races— 
Britannia and Navahoe—Twenty-nine starts and twenty- 
four wins—The Brenton Reef Cup race—Britannia and 
Terah Hooley—Post-war changes in her rig—Sir Philip 
Hunloke, “ one of the finest helmsmen in the world.” 


Britannia, the King’s cutter, the most famous racing 
yacht ever launched, built forty-two years ago for his 
father, then Prince of Wales, is still racing. 

Why does not the King build a new yacht? That 
question is always being asked, and the answer is that 
he is perfectly happy with Britannia. He has known 
her so long, has owned her ever since he came to the 
throne twenty-five years ago, and has won so many 
hard-fought races with her that she is more than a 
mete racing yacht to him. She is a very dear friend. 

It is the fashion nowadays to own large motor- 
yachts, as well as large racing cutters, and to treat the 
latter as mere racing machines, bringing even the 
luncheon on board in a basket on a racing morning, 
in order to save weight of cooking materials! 

Aboard many first-class cutters that I know, there is 
little comfort below decks, and only the absolute neces- 
sities specified by the Rules are carried. This is not 
the case with Britanniaz. Although the King does not 
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live aboard her himself, she is fitted up below decks as 
comfortably as any cruiser. 

To go aboard her is to feel that Britannia is still her 
owner’s floating home, just as she was actually his 
father's home before him. 

Judged by modern standards, I suppose her decora- 
tions would be called old-fashioned, for she is much 
the same as when she was built. On the bulkheads 
of the saloon are family photographs, oil-paintings and 
water-colours by the Chevalier de Martino, depicting 
incidents in her career. There is a cushion worked 
with the yacht’s racing flag, here an ash-tray, there a 
cigarette-box—souvenirs of this or that regatta. Her 
owner will have nothing changed. Everything has its 
proper place, and if anything is out of place the King 
is the first to notice it. 

Once a distinguished admiral borrowed a face towel 
to put round his neck while racing on a particularly 
wet day at Cowes. As he was shaking hands with the 
owner after the race, the King said: “I am glad you 
have enjoyed your sail, but please do not walk off with 
one of my towels; J don’t want to lose them!” An 
incident which goes to show how very well the King 
remembers exactly what is aboard his boat, although 
he may only race it four or five times in a year! 

Britannia was designed for King Edward, when he 
was Prince of Wales, by the late G. L. Watson in the 
year 1893, and was built by D. & W. Henderson & 
Son, on the Clyde. Her launching in April of that 
year marked the beginning of a new era in the 
history of yacht-racing. 
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Before the coming of Britannia yacht-racing had 
fallen upon bad times. Yachts were of the “ plank on 
edge” type. That is to say, they were very narrow 
with very deep keels, and carried an immense amount 
of sail. These boats were slow in anything but a hard 
wind. Up till the time of the launching of Britannia, 
naval architects thought that to increase a yacht’s speed 
all they had to do was to increase her sail area. 

I do not mean that this change—this new era— 
began exactly with the appearance of the Royal 
cutter. For some years before she was built, designers 
had been experimenting with small craft; one-raters 
and so on, up to 4o-raters. Between 1890 and 1893 
they evolved a type of boat that would skim over the 
waves instead of ploughing through them. 

Then George Watson designed Britannia. 

He was a great master of the art of designing the 
construction or framework of yachts, and understood 
how to combine lightness with strength. Watson's 
knowledge was far in advance of his time, and in the 
year 1881 he said: 


“Some yachting authorities assert that you have 
only to make the boats long enough to beat all existing 
racing craft. . . . I think there is just a little more to 
it than that... . We have not exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of form yet, and really know very little more 
about it than Solomon did, when he confessed his 
inability to understand ‘the way of a ship in the sea,’ 
and when we do arrive at perfection in shape we can 
set to, then, to look out for better material, The 
frames and beams, then, of my ideal ship shall be 
aluminium, the plating below water of manganese 
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bronze, and topsides of aluminium; while I think it 
will be well to deck her, too, with the lightest of metals, 
as good yellow pine will soon only be seen in a museum. 
For ballast, of course, we should use nothing but 
platinum, unless the owner grudged the expense, when 
we might put the top tier of gold. By that date, how- 
ever, hope we won’t care for sailing in such a sluggish 
element as the water. I firmly believe that some dav 
the air will become as easily traversed as the cart! 
or ocean.” 


That prophesy, spoken half in jest, was made more 
than half a century ago, and the greater part of it 
has come true. Little wonder then, that a man with 
such astonishing foresight should design a boat whose 
hull, forty-odd years later, should scarcely have dated 
at all! 

Many yachts have been built since Watson designed 
Britannia, and they have taken many “ forms.” Some 
were wild freaks, strange racing machines unworthy 
to be called yachts; others have been beautiful and 
graceful. But as years have progressed, and as what 
George Watson called the “ possibilities of form ” have 
been scientifically investigated, tested and almost 
exhausted by the world’s cleverest designers, the form 
has gradually reverted to the original hull form of 
Britannia. And that is another reason why the 
King does not build a new yacht. Britannia’s hull, 
with its modern rig, differs scarcely at all from that 
of any racing yacht launched within the last five 
years. 

Britannia sailed her first race, which was in the 
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Thames, under the burgee of the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club, on May 25, 1893. Her opponents were the new 
cutters, Valkyrie HI, designed by Watson for Lord 
Dunraven, and Calluna, designed by Fife for Mr. 
Peter Donaldson, and the older Jverna belonging to Mr. 
John Jameson. Britannia and Valkyrie were described 
by the great Dixon Kemp, founder of the Yacht 
Racing Association, as “ gratuitously ugly.” 

On board Britannia in this race were the Prince of 
Wales, with Lord Suffield and Admiral Keppel; Mr. 
‘William Jameson was in charge and John Carter at the 
tiller—for all racing yachts in those days were steered 
with tillers, 

Britannia and Valkyrie sailed a neck-a-neck race 
and there was not a cable’s length between them all 
day. Britannia was a certain winner, even before 
Valkyrie carried away her bowsprit in a hard puff. 

A few days later in the season the cutter Satanita, 
designed by Soper, was launched for Mr. A. D. Clarke. 
She was one of the fastest yachts ever built. More 
than 97 feet on the water-line—ten feet longer than 
Britannia—she was capable of great speed in certain 
conditions. On August 3, 1893, at Cowes, in a single- 
reef breeze, Satanita reached 45 miles at the rate of 
12°25 knots or 14 miles an hour, the tide being about 
equal with and against her. 

The modern generation of yachtsmen have little 
idea what racing those great cutters of the nineties was 
like. Britannia was 221 tons and Satanita 300 tons— 
a cutter nearly as large as Mr. Davis’s great schooner 
Westward, and steered with a tiller! 
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What helmsman or men would have the strength to 
handle such boats to-day? 

And remember these cutters with their enormous 
spread of canvas, raced from Gravesend all amongst 
the barges, river steamers, sailing-ships, tugs and row- 
boats! Nowadays helmsmen of “J” class boats, that 
are as handy as tops compared with Britennia and 
her contemporaries, refuse to start inside Harwich 
Harbour. They complain that there is not enough 
room! How times have changed. Those were cer- 
tainly grand old days when the first-class cutters sailed 
in Gravesend Reach. Hundreds of members of the 
Royal Thames were there to see the fun. There was 
a special train from London to Gravesend, and a 
paddle-steamer with a red-coated band aboard, a lobster 
luncheon and plenty of champagne. 

The races from Gravesend round the Mouse Light- 
ship were great sporting events. They were given by 
three clubs, the Royal Thames, the Royal London and 
the New Thames, a club no longer in existence, which 
had a charming old Georgian club-house facing the 
river at Rosherville, which has since been burnt 
down. 

I suppose the river above the Chapman Light is too 
crowded for yacht-racing now, or possibly we are too 
timid to sail our yachts there, and only the barge men 
are brave enough. 

To return to Britannia. In her first season the 
Royal cutter was champion of her class. She won 
twenty first prizes. Valkyrie won eleven, but she only 
started twenty-four times to Britannia’s thirty-eight. 
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In her first season Britannia was matched against the 
American cutter Navahoe. She was a fine boat, 86-9 
feet long, designed by “Nat” Herreshoff, and owned 
by Mr. Phelps R. Carroll, but she was no match for 
Britannia. 

The following year the Americans sent over the 
cutter Vigilant, which had beaten Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie II in the America’s Cup Races the previous 
autumn. Vigilant was an immensely powerful vessel, 
carrying 12,330 square feet of sail—5,o00 square feet 
more than Endeavour or Velsheda. She was fitted 
with a centre-board. 

Now she was the champion yacht in America, and 
had beaten Valkyrie. Would she beat Britannia? 
She was a most formidable opponent, with her great 
power, huge sail area, and the stability to carry it, with 
great beam, and hull of bronze magnificently con- 
structed. 

In her first year, when Britannia met Navahoe, not 
on one occasion did the American cutter finish ahead 
of her. But Britannia’s second season was more success 
ful than her first. The Prince of Wales, who loved the 
Riviera, took his yacht out to the Mediterranean in 
March, but there she had little competition. But upon 
returning to England she began racing on May 31, and 
by July 31 she had won twenty-four first prizes out of 
twenty-nine starts. No large racing yacht has ever had 
such a record. 

In these races Britannia had beaten Vigilant, 
Valkyrie II, Satanita, Valkyrie I, Iverna, Carina, Creole, 
Namara, Vendetta, Blue Rock, Deerhound and 
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Majorie. The fast-reaching Satanita had beaten her 
by sheer speed on two occasions, and it must be 
remembered that Satenita was the fastest cutter in 
the world. 

All this time Mr. Willie Jameson was in charge of 
Britannia, and John Carter was steering her; they were 
the perfect combination. John Carter was the best 
racing skipper in the world from 1893 to 1896, when 
Britannia was making yachting history. 

A great deal has been written by the deep-sea 
sailors of today and the old shellbacks about the 
unseaworthiness of modern racing yachts. 

Such vessels as Endeavour, Velsheda, Yankee, and 
even Britannia with her new rig, hesitate to sail in hard 
winds for fear of carrying away their gear. These 
critics, especially the shellbacks, are very fond of citing 
the famous race between Britannia and Navahoe in 
1893 as an example of the superiority of the old- 
fashioned yachts over the new. 

The race in question was for the Brenton Reef 
Cup, and the course was from the Needles round 
Cherbourg Breakwater and back, a distance of 120 
miles. 

The two vessels left the Needles at noon in a fresh 
wind with single-reefed mainsails, jib-headed topsails, 
and third jibs. 

When two miles off the French coast, it was blowing 
so hard that both cutters housed or lowered their top- 
masts. They made the breakwater, 60 miles away, at 
5 pm., with an average speed of 12 knots. In this 
fresh wind the two yachts were never more than 300 
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yards apart, and as they rounded the western end of 
the breakwater, Navahoe was timed to be leading by 
25 seconds. 

So well did Britannia go to windward, however, that 
in the two miles weathering the eastern end she was 
timed to be 2 minutes 30 seconds ahead of Navahoe 
as they headed for the open sea on their return journey. 
The American yacht reached out and home again 
slightly faster than the Royal cutter. The finishing 
times of this historic race were: 

H. M. Ss. 
Britannia . 10 37 35 
Navahoe . 10 38 32 

Thus Britannia appeared to have won; but Mr. 
Carroll, owner of Navahoe, objected that the position 
of the finishing line had been changed by the mark- 
vessel having shifted its position. The Royal Yacht 
Squadron consequently awarded the Brenton Reef Cup 
to Navahoe. 

What actually happened about the finishing line was 
that the Sailing Committee of the Squadron moved the 
position of the mark-boat at the end of the race with- 
out saying a word about it to either of the competitors. 
When the race finished it was pitch dark. According 
to Captain Carter, who was steering Britannia, she was 
about 300 to 350 yards ahead of Navahoe as the yachts 
entered the Needles. If they were 300 yards apart and 
travelling, as they were, at 10 knots, the difference in 
time of crossing the finishing line would have been 
53 seconds; if they were 350 yards it would have been 
62 seconds. The actual difference was 57 seconds. 
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Mr. Carroll contended that Navahoe was on Britannia’s 
lee quarter, and the shifting of the mark-boat caused 
him to sail a greater distance owing to the angle of the 
finishing line. 

But it was rather a sad ending to a fine race. Now, 
as I have said, the critics of modern yacht design are 
very fond of quoting this race in defence of the old 
gaffrig against the Bermudian. No doubt the old 
cutters could withstand more weather than our present- 
day vessels, but they were not nearly so fast in light 
airs. Britannia’s rig has undergone many changes in 
the forty-odd years of her life. Womanlike, she has 
changed her rig with the times. 

In 1897, when the wonderful class of which I have 
written came to an end, for reasons too various and 
technical to relate the Prince (King Edward) sold 
Britannia to Mr. John Lawson Johnson, of Kingswood, 
Sydenham Hill, London, and she was registered in his 
name on December 16, 1897. 

She was sold again to Mr, Martin Diederich Rucker, 
of 28 Ely Place, London, on April 2, 1898, and 
mortgaged to the British Maritime Trust, Limited, of 
Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, London, in the same year. 
Again in 1898 she changed hands, and was bought by 
Mr. Daniel Cooper, of Warren Tower, Newmarket, 
Suffolk, and the following year was bought back by 
the Prince, and once more registered in his name on 
May 20. 

It is said that Mr. E. T. Hooley, who was well 
known in the late Victorian era, walked into the offices 
of a London yacht agent, and said: “I want a yacht.” 
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The agent replied: “Well, I have one for sale 
belonging to the Prince of Wales.” 

“Good,” said Hooley, and bought her. 

The story goes that when he saw Britannia and dis- 
covered she had no funnel he was so disgusted that he 
refused to complete the purchase! Whether this story 
is true or not I cannot say, but in Lloyd’s Yacht 
Register of 1898-99, Britannia appears in Hooley’s 
name. 

In 1900 the Prince sold Britannia again, this time 
to Sir Richard Williams-Bulkeley, the present Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Sir Richard 
reduced Britannia’s canvas by cutting down her spars, 
and, taking her to the Menai Straits, near his home at 
Beaumaris, Anglesey, used her as a cruiser. 

He did not own her for long, however, for in 1901-2 
he sold her again to King Edward. No bill of sale 
was produced, and King Edward’s ownership was never 
“registered.” In 1910 Sir Richard wrote to the 
Registrar of Glasgow, pointing out that the yacht was 
shown in the Mercantile Navy List as still being owned 
by him, whereas she was the property of King 
George V. Steps were then taken to have the title of 
His Majesty King George recorded, which was accom- 
plished by means of a bill of sale dated February 23, 
1911, granted by Sir Richard Bulkeley to the King, and 
Britannia was registered in her present owner’s name 
on March 11, rit. 

In the winter of 1910, Mr, J. R. Barnett, successor 
to her designer, G. L. Watson, submitted plans for 
fitting higher bulwarks to Britannia, as at that time 
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the King had not considered racing her again. With 
her bulwarks raised two feet, Britannia went cruising 
in the Solent in 1911. In 1913 and 1914 the King 
raced Britannia, but it was not until the seasons of 
1920 and 1921, when yacht-racing began again after 
the war, that Britannia started upon what may be 
called her second racing career. 

To understand the important part played by the 
King in the revival of the glorious sport of yacht- 
racing, it is necessary to appreciate exactly how the 
sport was placed when the Great War came to an end. 

There were very few racing yachts of any sort in 
England. The 23-Metres, White Heather and Sham- 
rock, which had provided wonderful sport in the pre- 
war years, were laid up, as also was the cutter Nyria. 
The Germans, who in the old days had supported 
yacht-racing, were, of course, racing no more. 

Had it not been for the lead given by the King, first- 
class yacht-racing in this country would never have 
revived. Thirty years after she was built the King 
gave instructions for Br‘tannia to be put once more in 
racing trim. In the winter of 1922 and spring of 1923, 
under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Barnett, she was 
thoroughly overhauled by Mr. George Marvin, the 
Cowes yacht builder. 

No alteration whatsoever was made to the shape of 
her hull, but many repairs were carried out. She was 
recoppered and given new deck planks. 

In 1920 Mr. Alfred Mylne, the eminent yacht 
designer, visited Britannia at Ryde, at the request 
of Sir Philip Hunloke, to see about alterations to 
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Britannia’s rig, and the following winter she was given 
a new sail plan, with a view to increasing her speed in 
light winds. Eight feet were added to the hoist of 
her mainsail; three feet to her boom, and a beautiful 
hollow boom of ply-wood was made for her by 
McGruer. She was also given higher headsails. The 
King took an active interest in getting these alterations 
done, and amongst other things he told Mr. Alfred 
Mylne that Britannta’s original mast had the root of 
the tree uppermost, presumably to get sufficient 
diameter at the required place. 

The results of the alterations were entirely success- 
ful, and Britannia sailed remarkably against Sham- 
rock, White Heather and Nyria. 

In 1927 further alterations were made to Britannia’s 
rig, this time by Mr. William Fife, the great Scottish 
designer. She was given a higher mast, and for the 
first time the old yacht was fitted with a socketed top- 
mast, so that her mast and topmast appeared to be all 
in one piece. In order to carry this new sail plan a 
slight deepening and straightening of her keel was 
carried out. 

Although Britannia had a wonderful season in 1927, 
it was found that, as the result of the power of this 
new rig, she became practically unmanageable in very 
hard winds, so that the following winter her sail plan 
was modified somewhat. 

By 1931 the Bermudian or leg-o’-mutton mainsail 
was all the rage, and so Mr. Charles Nicholson was 
called upon to rig Britannia in the latest style. 

During the past three or four years, as the Bermudian 
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rig has developed, so has Mr. Charles Nicholson been 
summoned to Buckingham Palace to discuss improve- 
ments in Britannia’s rig. 

To-day she carries a rig as modern as Endeavour, 
Yankee or Rainbow—including a “Park Avenue” 
boom, and quadrilateral jib! 

That, briefly, is the history of the various changes 
that the King has made to his famous racing cutter 
in order that she may compete with modern racing 
yachts. 

This is not the place to enter into any kind of 
controversy as to the merits of these alterations. 

During the season of 1935, Britannia was not at 
all successful. The fine summer, the very light and 
fickle winds, did not favour the old boat, and I do 
not think she was particularly happy with her ultra- 
modern rig. 

Since the King has owned Britannia she has been 
sailed by Major Sir Philip Hunloke, and no story of 
the Royal cutter would be complete without reference 
to her helmsman. 

T have sailed many races with Sir Philip aboard 
Britannia. He is one of the finest helmsmen in the 
world. No man living could have done so well for 
so many years with Britannia as he has done. His 
nerve and judgment should be a lesson to all young 
helmsmen. For many years Sir Philip has had with 
him Captain Albert Turner as skipper, and these two 
are a perfect combination as were Mr. Willie Jameson 
and Captain John Carter. Britannia has indeed been 
fortunate in her helmsmen. 
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THE EX-KAISER'S METEOR RACING AT COWES 
The short masts and long booms, a feature of the rigs of-racing yachts 


forty years ago, are well shown in this photograph. 
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Beken & Son 
NECK AND NECK 
Valkyrie racing against tbe American crack, Vavahoe. It will be 
noticed that ‘Valkyrie has ber Gying jib in stops, ready to break out 
when required. Wavakoe had very little success in this country. 





THE KING AND THE LATE CZAR 
The author is privileged to reproduce this unique photograph of His 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, standing at the left of his cousin. By 
courtesy of a distinguished Russian, who informs him that it was taken by 
the ate Empress at Barton Manor, Osborne, on the occasion of the Czar’s 
visit in the Imperial yacht Standard in 1909, 
‘This photograph was published exclusively in the “ Hlustrated Sporting & 
Dramatic News ” of May 3, 1935,} 
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At Cowes this summer members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron presented the King with a silver model of 
Britannia in memory of his Jubilee. In thanking the 
members, His Majesty said that the yachtsmen of 
England had wished to present him with a new yacht, 
and that he had refused their kind offer. He was, he 
said, too fond of Britannia. “As long as I live,” he 
said, “ T will never own any other yacht than Britannia.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


By Prorassor J. B. Rosertson 


The influence of Royal bloodstock on the English Turf—An 
analysis and review of eighty years—From the Hampton 
Court stud to the Sandringham stud of to-day. 


Ir is forty-one years since Queen Victoria’s great stud 
at Hampton Court was dispersed. The influence of 
that stud is perhaps known to, and appreciated by, 
very few present-day sportsmen. As far back as 1852 
Volley (sister to Voltigeur) was one of Her Majesty’s 
mares, and that year bred The Slave, the dam of Lord 
Clifden, winner of the St. Leger, sire of Hampton. 
Another of Volley’s offspring was Little Lady, by 
Orlando, winner of a race over two furlongs as a year- 
Ying at Shrewsbury, eight races as a two-year-old, and 
four as a three-year-old. The Little Lady was pur- 
chased as a yearling by Lord Stamford, and in his 
stud bred Camballo, by Cambuscan, winner of the 
Two Thousand Guineas in 1875. Cambuscan also was 
a product of Queen Victoria’s stud, and his son, 
Camballo, enters into the pedigree of Friar Marcus 
through Nunthorpe. 

Contemporary with Volley at Hampton Court was 
her half-sister, Eulogy, by Euclid. In 1854 the off- 
spring of this mare was the One Thousand Guineas 
and St. Leger winner, Impérieuse, subsequently the 
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grandam in France of the Oaks winner, Enguerrande. 
Full sisters to Impérieuse were the Cambridgeshire 
winner, Eurydice, and Impératrice, the grandam of 
Friar’s Balsam, who figures prominently in the pedigrees 
of Minoru and Grand Parade. 

Still another mare bred by Eulogy at Hampton 
Court was Clemence, by Newminster. Clemence 
became the dam of Sandiway, and the grandam of 
Carbine and Le Samaritain (sire of Roi Herode). 

In 1858 the mare Braxey, by Moss Trooper out of 
Queen Mary, was purchased from Mr. William 
T’Anson, and to Stockwell in 1865 she bred Thrift. 
As the dam of Tristan, the sire of Canterbury Pilgrim, 
Thrift enters into the ancestry of Chaucer, and of 
Swynford and his full brother, Harry of Hereford. 
They were both by John o’ Gaunt, and his dam was 
the great race and brood mare, La Fléche, by St. Simon 
out of Quiver. 

Bred at the Royal Stud in 1889, La Fléche was pur- 
chased at the Hampton Court yearling sale for 5,500 
guineas by Baron Hirsch on the advice of King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales. One of the best mares 
which trod the turf, La Fléche won the One Thousand 
Guineas, Oaks, St. Leger, Ascot Cup, and £34,703 in 
stakes. As a racial parent she has proved of immense 
value. 

Also of considerable moment are her sister, Memoir, 
and her half-sister, Maid Marian, both products of the 
Royal Stud at Hampton Court. Memoir won the 
Oaks and St. Leger. To her, Umidwar and his sister, 
the Oaks winner, Udaipur, trace in the direct female 
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line. Being by Blandford, son of Swynford, they also 
carry a strain of La Fléche. 

Maid Marian, by Hampton out of Quiver, was 
foaled in 1886. Though an unsuccessful race-horse, she 
lives in Turf history as the dam of Polymelus, who 
was bred by Lord Crewe, and was the sire of Phalaris 
and Pommern. Through his sire, Cyllene, Polymelus 
carries another unit from the Royal Stud in Distant 
Shore (grandam of Cyllene), by Hermit out of Land’s 
End. 

The One Thousand Guineas winner, Briar Root, by 
Springfield out of Eglentyne, was bred at Hampton 
Court in 1885. Another of Eglentyne’s offspring bred 
at Hampton Court was Rose Garden, the third dam 
of the Tetrarch. Springfield, by St. Albans-Viridis, 
was bred by Queen Victoria in 1873, and Mr. Houlds- 
worth purchased him as a yearling. In three seasons 
the horse won eighteen out of his twenty races, and 
finished second in the other two. In the Champion 
Stakes he defeated the Derby and St. Leger winner, 
Silvio, and he won £6,700 in stakes. 

Springfield stood at the Hampton Court Paddocks, 
and remained there till the dispersal of the Royal Stud 
in 1894. To Springfield Her Majesty's mare, Sanda, 
by Wenlock out of Sandal, bred Sainfoin in 1887, and 
Sainfoin’s sisters, Sierra and Vetch, in 1889 and 1890. 
After winning the Astley Stakes ar Lewes as a two- 
year-old, and the Esher Stakes at Sandown the follow- 
ing spring, Sainfoin went to Sir J. Miller for £6,000, 
with a contingency of half the Derby Stakes if he 
won it. With this honour to his credit, Sainfoin sired 
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Rock Sand, the progenitor of the Tracery stirp. Sain- 
foin also sired the dam of Phalaris and Hainault and 
the dam of Hurry On. 

Sainfoin’s sister, Sierra, was purchased as a yearling 
by the Prince of Wales (King Edward) for 1,000 
guineas, and returned to Hampton Court. Her foal in 
1893 was Amphora, by Amphion; Captain Machell, 
on behalf of Colonel McCalmont, bought Amphora for 
350 guineas, and Sir Samuel Scott paid 410 guineas 
for Sierra and her filly foal by Amphion. Returned 
to Amphion in 1897, she bred Sundridge, a great 
sprinter and the sire of Sunstar. 

Amphora won the Gimerack Stakes, the Stewards’ 
Cup and many other events. For Colonel McCalmont 
she bred the winners Glass Jug and Decanter. After 
his death she went (in foal to Isinglass) for 3,000 
guineas to King Edward. In 1904 she bred Isograph, 
winner of four races. Perrier, by Persimmon, came 
next and won £2,052 in stakes. The filly, Flaming 
Vixen, by Flying Fox, never ran, but she is the 
ancestress of Orpen, Andrea and Earlston. Amphora 
also bred Juggernaut, by St. Simon. A winner of 
three races, he sired Silver Urn, winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas, in 1922. Also from Hampton 
Court were Best Man’s dam, Wedlock, and the mare 
by Galopin out of Miss Foote, the dam of Surefoot, 
who in turn sired Be Sure, the dam of Stedfast. 

Nor must one omit to mention Voluptuary, pur- 
chased as a yearling by Lord Rosebery for 660 guineas 
in 1879. A winner of four races valued £2,195, this 
son of Cremorne and Miss Evelyn turned unreliable, 
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was cut, and sold as a five-year-old to Mr. Boyd for 
150 guineas in October 1883. Although he had never 
jumped a steeplechase fence in public, he won the 
Grand National under the guidance of Mr. E. P. 
Wilson six months after the date of his purchase. 

Thus Queen Victoria’s stud not only turned out 
a Derby, three St. Leger, three Oaks, three One 
Thousand Guineas winners and a winner of the Ascot 
Cup, but also a winner of the Grand National. 


Tue Royat Strup at SANDRINGHAM 


Edward, Prince of Wales, raced for some years under 
National Hunt rules before patronizing the Flat. 1 
believe the first time His Royal Highness’s colours 
were seen at Newmarket they were carried by the 
Arab horse, Alep, in a match four miles on the Round 
Course against Lord Strathnairn’s grey horse, Avowal, 
by Confessor out of Rocket, by Artillery out of an 
Arabian mare, Odds were laid on Alep, but the two 
thoroughbred crosses in Avowal proved Alep’s un- 
doing, and he was beaten by thirty lengths. 

In 1885 the Prince acquired two yearling fillies. 
Counterpane, by Hermit out of Patchwork, was bred 
by. Mr. Henry Chaplin at Blankney and cost 400 
guineas. The other filly, Lady Peggy, by Hermit out 
of Belle Agnes, was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes. Both 
fillies won small events as two-year-olds, but unfor- 
tunately Counterpane dropped dead in her second 
outing. 
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Lady Peggy joined the stud which was being formed 
at Sandringham, and bred County Council, by Isonomy. 
Foaled in 1889, he was, I think, the second winner bred 
by the Prince, and proved useful under National Hunt 
tules after being drafted. 

The mare Poetry, by Petrarch out of Music, by 
Stockwell, was bought, in foal to Mask, from the Duke 
of Hamilton for 430 guineas in 1887. Her offspring 
in 1888 was Pierrette, a winner at two and three of face 
races worth £1,877. This filly would be the first 
winner from the Sandringham stud. Poetry after- 
wards bred Thais, by St. Serf, winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas in 1896. In November 1886, John 
Porter, acting for the Prince of Wales, bought Perdita 
Il, by Hampton out of Hermione, for £900. Five 
years old, a winner of seven races worth £3,069, and 
just out of training, the mare was a remarkable bargain. 

Her first foal, Derelict, by Barcaldine, was a small 
winner. Barracouta, also by Barcaldine, won the 
Champion Foal Stakes at Derby. Then came Florizel 
Ii, by St. Simon, followed by his great brother, Per- 
simmon, and, later in birth rank, by Diamond Jubilee. 
The aggregate in stakes won by the three brothers 
came to £71,749, including the value of two Derbys, 
two St. Legers, two Eclipse Stakes, the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Newmarket Stakes, Ascot Cup, Jockey Club 
Stakes, Goodwood Cup and Manchester Cup. 

After a brief period at the stud, Diamond Jubilee 
was sold to an Argentine breeder for £31,500, and had 
very considerable influence on bloodstock in South 
America. Persimmon unfortunately died from the 
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consequence of a fractured pelvis when fifteen years 
old, and the end came of Florizel II the following year, 
1909. 

The two horses earned approximately {£220,000 in 
stud fees. Persimmon sired ninety-seven individual 
winners, whose aggregate was £232,477. Sceptre, got 
in his first season, won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
One Thousand Guineas, Oaks, and St. Leger. Key- 
stone II and Perola won the Oaks. Your Majesty 
took the St. Leger. And Prince Palatine, the best of 
Persimmon’s sons, won the St. Leger and two Ascot 
Cups. 

Another outstanding son was Zinfandel, also winner 
of the Ascot Cup. Persimmon headed the sires of 
winners in 1902, 1906, 1908, and 1912. He occupied 
the same position in the list of sires of winning brood 
mares in 1914, 1915, and 1919, 

Florizel II sired the Derby winner, Volodyovski; 
the St. Leger winner, Doricles; the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Vedas. His daughter, Princess 
Sterling, bred the Two Thousand Guineas winner, St. 
Louis, and another daughter, Goldscleugh, is the 
maternal ancestress of Hairan and Royal Minstrel. 

In 1896 the Prince of Wales (King Edward) acquired 
the mare, Meadow Chat, by Minting out of Stone 
Clink, for 610 guineas from Mr. R. C. Vyner. Allied 
with Persimmon, she bred Mead (winner of £5,449), 
Chatsworth (£1,160), and the filly Ecila, who, in turn, 
when mated with Gallinule, bred Princesse de Galles, 
winner of the Coronation Stakes, and second in the 
One Thousand Guineas and Oaks in the Royal colours. 
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Another daughter of Meadow Chat was Saint’s Mead, 
by St. Simon. A winner, Saint’s Mead later did good 
service in the stud of King George, in whose stud was 
bred the dam and grandam of Ankaret, winner of the 
Coronation Stakes and second in the Oaks. 

Vane (sister to Flying Fox), by Orme out of Vampire, 
was acquired at the late Duke of Westminster’s sale 
in 1900, To Ayrshire in 1907 she bred Vain Air, a 
winner of races, and an important factor in King 
George’s stud. Another purchase of far-reaching con- 
sequence was the mare Nunsuch, by Nunthorpe out 
of La Morlaye, bought as a two-year-old in 1896. For 
King Edward, Nunsuch won seven races, including 
the Old Cambridgeshire Handicap, and bred Prim 
Nun by Persimmon. 

Prim Nun was one of the seventeen mares inherited 
by the King from King Edward. Friar Marcus, by 
Cicero, was her second offspring. Of grand physique, 
exquisite symmetry and high-class quality, he was 
unbeaten as a two-year-old, winning a maiden plate in 
a field of twenty-three, the Great Surrey Foal Stakes, 
Prince of Wales Stakes at Goodwood, Middle Park 
Plate, and Rous Memorial Stakes. 

As a three-year-old he won the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Handicap and the Queensberry Handicap from 
high-class fields. And as a four-year-old he success- 
fully carried top weight in the Crawfurd and Chester- 
field Handicaps. 

His aggregate stake-winning reached £9,435. He 
went to the stud in 1918, and up to the close of 1934 
his offspring won 343 races, value £137,870, and also 
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many races abroad. His son Beresford is a favourite 
sire, and is represented up to 1934 by winners of 192 
races, value £63,174. 

Another son, Lemnarchus, inherited a full measure 
of his sire’s speed, and won £11,249 for his breeder 
and owner, Lord Ellesmere. Beyond Beresford, sons 
of Friar Marcus which last year sired winners, are 
St. Jerome, Friar Wile, Friar’s Melody, and Austin 
Friars, 

As a sire of brood mares Friar Marcus has already 
made a great name. Commencing with but twelve 
daughters at the stud in 1926, and with an average of 
forty-four mares in the intervening years, these mares 
have produced offspring which have won £71,225 in 
stakes. Denbigh, Dastur, Bahram, Pip Emma, Mark 
Time, Madagascar, Maureen, Speckle, Monk Vendor, 
Orison and many more are out of his daughters. 

Saint's Mead was mated with Tracery in 1916. The 
offspring, Stained Glass, showed speed as a two-year- 
old, but was not a winner. Her third foal was Scuttle, 
by Captain Cuttle. 

This long-striding mare in her first season won the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes, the Berkshire Foal Plate, and the 
Cheveley Park Stakes. Next season as a prelude to a 
very popular victory in the One Thousand Guineas, 
she won the Brandon Handicap, and later ran third 
to Toboggan in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot. 

Scuttle Jost her first foal, a cole by Friar Marcus. 
Her second, the three-year-old filly Fairlead, by Fair- 
way, ran creditably in her two races last season, and 
still better in the Craven week this year. Canvas is 
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Scuttle’s two-year-old filly by Solario. And the yearling 
filly, Orba, by Singapore, is her last foal. Shortly after 
giving birth to her Scuttle died, and Orba was brought 
up on a foster-mother. 

Reverting to Saint’s Mead, mention must be made 
of her son Runnymede, winner of the July Stakes and 
other races, and also of her daughters Picardy (fourth 
in the Oaks) and Lady Feo. 

The first foal of Vain Air (daughter of Vane) was 
Vervaine (1912), winner of £648. Then in 1919 came 
Weathervane, by Lemberg. The Greenham Stakes 
and the Royal Hunt Cup gave him a winning total 
of £3,865 before he was sent to New Zealand. Ver- 
vaine, by Louviers, in turn proved a good brood mare. 
Will Somers (winner of £2,337), London Cry (winner 
of £3,814 and several King’s Premiums), Aloysia 
{winner of the Queen Mary Stakes at Ascot}, and the 
first-class race-horse, Limelight (by Pharos) are out of 
her, 

Limelight, now at the stud at Sandringham, at two 
years of age won the Prince of Wales's Nursery 
Handicap at Doncaster and the Middleham Nursery 
at York, At three years of age he won the Spring 
Stakes at Newmarket, the Botesdale Handicap (carry- 
ing 9 st. 8 tb.), and the Jersey Stakes at Ascot. 

At four years old he was still more efficient. The 
Newbury Spring Cup, the Hardwicke Stakes (carrying 
gst. ro tb.), and the Duke of York Handicap, in which 
his weight was 9 st. 7 Ib. fell to him. He also ran 
fourth in the Cambridgeshire with 9 st. on his back. 

Polish Air (sister to Weathervane) is the dam of 
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The Abbot (winner of £2,052), and of Bonnie Dundee, 
winner of races this year. Wireless, by Hurry On out 
of Vain Air, is another winning brood mare of this 
line. She is the dam of Fox-earth. 

Great hopes were entertained that Nadeja, a full 
sister to Persimmon, Florizel II, and Diamond Jubilee, 
would bring further honours to the Sandringham stud, 
of which she was an inmate at the time of King 
Edward’s death. She commenced well, her first foal 
being Dorando, by Cyllene. For King George he won 
seven races. Sold to Lord Ellesmere for a stallion, he 
died at the early age of eleven years. Nadeja proved 
a shy breeder, and has no representative in the Royal 
Stud. 

Others of the inherited mares were Sweet Vernal 
(dam of Viceroy), Laodamia (dam of Thrace), Loch 
Doon (dam of Pearl of the Loch, Petschau, Le Lac 
and Border Don), Guinea Hen (dam of Pintadeau and 
Anmer), Princess des Galles (dam of La Marquise, 
Sir Dighton and Etoile), Princess Dagmar (dam of the 
good-looking winner and King’s Premium winner, 
Jutland). La Marquise in turn bred good winners in 
Bowood and Carmel. In short, from 1911 to 1934 race- 
horses bred at Sandringham have won £83,000 under 
Jockey Club Rules. 

The mares at present at the Sandringham stud 
include: 

Stained Glass (1917), by Tracery out of Saint’s Mead. 
Picardy (1918), by Picton out of Saint's Mead. 
Wireless (1924), by Hurry On out of Vain Air. 
Polish Air (1923), by Lemberg out of Vain Air. 
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Catherine (1926), by Swynford out of Neuve Chapelle, 
by Sunstar out of Prim Nun. 

Frankly (1925), by Franklyn out of Malva (dam of 
Blenheim and King Salmon), 

Winepress (1928), by Steuovino out of Neuve Chapelle. 

Torpille (1920), by Negofol out of Toque II (sister to 
Tracery). 

Frivole ( apa): by Friar Marcus out of Torpille. 

Sparkling Gem (1922), by Buchan out of Beautiful Star. 

Fairy Story (1926), by Captain Cuttle out of Fairy Glen. 

Palma Bay (1922), by The Vizier out of Palma. 

Judith (1929), b Colorado out of Judea. 

Blairtoi (1922), Niby Santoi out of Blair Brudge. 

Sunset Gun (1922), by Sunstar out of Battery. 


CHAPTER XII 
By Crear Leveson-Gower 


The Royal Family on the Turf—James I and Charles I 
The original Newmarket Town Plate—“The Whip ”— 
George IV and Zingaree. 


“To be neither unduly elated by success nor dismayed 
by reverses, has always been considered the first 
attribute of 2 good sportsman.” In these words did 
His Majesty King Edward VII sum up the situation, as 
Prince of Wales, after a noble owner of race-horses had 
been bewailing his own lack of success on the Turf. 

King Charles IT and his brother, the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II, were very partial to Newmarket. 
In a letter written by the Countess of Tichfield on 
October 19, 1683, she stated “His Majesty is to be 
here to-morrow and tho’ his stay at Newmarket was 
not so long as usual, yett there have been more horse- 
races than I can remember at any meeting, there never 
have passed a day, at least when I was there, without 
one, or for the most part two or three, and this day 
there is to be seven.” 

In 1671 packs of hounds sprang up as if by magic 
and hawking decreased among the gentry. Although 
Charles did not regain his kingdom until May 1660, 
by July we find Sir A. Apsley, Knight Keeper of His 
Majesty's Hawks, appointed for life at a salary of £800 
a year, of which {200 was for the entertainment of 
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four falconers at a salary of £50 each, and £600 for the 
provision of hawks. 

The King’s love for things equine was reflected in 
his soubriquet of “Old Rowley,” the name of his 
favourite hack, and the origin of the Rowley Mile. 
To the sport of racing the King lent a powerful 
patronage and support. He sent abroad the best judges 
he could find to select suitable mares from Barbary 
and other districts where the most fashionable Eastern 
strains could be obtained, and defrayed the large 
expense of a stud farm, notwithstanding his ample 
racing establishment, from the Privy Purse. Charles II 
was a great horseman, and could hold his own with 
the best. With the exception possibly of Richard II, 
he is the only sovereign of England who himself rode 
his horses first past the post, and he is certainly the 
only one who rode races at Newmarket. 

Charles II founded the Town Plate at Newmarket, 
which is still run for every year. Here are some of 
the conditions of the race: 


ARTICLES ORDERED BY His Majesty To BE OBSERVED 
BY ALL PERSONS THAT PUT IN Horses TO RIDE FOR 
THE Pate, THE New-Rounp-Heat, at New- 
MARKET, SET OUT THE 16TH Day or Ocronsr (1664) 
IN THE J6TH YEAR OF OUR SovEREIGN Lorp Kinc 
Cuartes II, wHtcu PLare Is To BE RID FOR YEARLY, 
THE SECOND THURSDAY IN OcTOBER FOR EVER. 


Imprimis. That every horse, mare or gelding that 
rideth for this prize shall be led out between eleven 
and twelve of the clock in the forenoon, and shall be 
ready to start by one of the same day. 
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Item. Every horse that rideth shall be bridled, 
saddled and ‘hod, and his rider shall weigh twelve 
stone, fourteen pounds to the stone; and every rider 
that wanteth above one pound and a half after he hath 
sid the heat, shall win no plate or prize. 

Item. Every horse that rides the New Round Course 
three times over to set out the 16th day of October, in 
the 17th year of King Charles II, on the outside of 
the ditch from Newmarket, leaving all the posts and 
flags the first and last heats on the right hand, and 
the second on the {eft hand starting and ending at the 
prghing post by Cambridge-gap called Thomond’s 

‘ost. 

Item. Whosoever doth stop or stay any of the 
horses that rideth for this plate or prize, if he be 
either owner, servant, party, or bettor, and it appears 
2 be wittingly done, he shall win no plate, prize or 

ets. 

Item. If any horse etc. shall fall by any mischance, 
so that the rider be dismounted, and if he does his 
best afterwards to get in within distance, and ride fair 
(which shall be determined by the judges of the field), 
he shall only lose one heat. 

Item, Every horse that winneth three heats shall 
win the plate or prize, without running the course. 

Item. Whosoever winneth the plate or prize shall 

ive to the clerk of the course twenty shillings, to be 
distributed to the poor on both sides of Newmarket, 
and twenty shillings to the clerk of the race, for which 
he is to keep the course plain and free from holes and 
cart ruts. 

Item. No horse that winneth not one of the three 
heats shall be permitted to come in to run the 
course. 

Item. The clerk of the race is to summon the 
riders to start again at the end of half-an-hour by the 
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signal of drum, trumpet or any other way, setting up 
an hour-glass for that purpose. 

Item. No man is admitted to ride for this plate or 
prize that is either serving-man or groom. 

Item. Those horses that after running of the three 
heats shall run the four-mile course shall lead away 
and start within an hour and a half, or else to win no 
plate or prize. 


The authentic history and date of a second trophy, 
the Whip, is quite another matter. The legend 
pretends that this is the identical whip used by 
Charles II, which he is supposed to have presented to 
the unknown nobleman, probably one of the Dacre 
family, whose arms it bears, and who was presumably 
the owner of the best horse in England at that time. 

According to the story, the Duke of Devonshire was 
the first recorded winner of this prize with his horse 
Dimple, somewhere about 1699 to 1702. 

But passing from legend to unimpeachable fact, we 
find that in 1756 Mr. Fenwick’s horse Match’em carried 
off the trophy, when he beat Mr. Bowles’s Trajan. 
This was a race which evidently took place over the 
Beacon Course, as we learn that the odds were 2 to 
1 on Match’em at starting but had veered to 5 to 
1 on Trajan “across the flat,” and had changed to 
100 to 1 on Match’em at “ the tum of the lands.” 

From the year 1764 there is an official record of each 
winner of this race; the list headed by the name of 
H.RH, the Duke of Cumberland with his horse 
Dumplin. The Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV) 
had the pleasure of sceing it carried off by Auriel in 
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1787. In 1933 Lord Harewood’s Craig Park beat Lord 
Rosebery’s Huron. 

The conditions for the Whip have been for some 
time past almost identical with those for the Challenge 
Cup. The Whip itself is short and of the type of 
those used by postillions of the old days; it has a heavy 
silver handle, undoubtedly of the period of Charles II. 
I own to being dubious as to the date and origin of 
the arms, which according to judges of heraldry are 
not Stuart; they were no doubt added at some Jater 
date, as also was a wristband woven from the mane 
of Eclipse and a lash from his tail. These last 
attributes are necessarily of a later day than the 
Stuarts, as the famous horse was not foaled until after 
the death of George II. It is perhaps a proof of 
profound scepticism on the part of the writer that he 
takes the Eclipse details as more or less doubtful. 

The only other relic in the Rooms is an absolutely 
genuine memento of the great Eclipse in the form of 
his hoof mounted on a gold pedestal, and set in the 
centre of a very small salver of the same metal. This 
was presented to the Jockey Club by William IV at 
the annual dinner given by the King to that Institu- 
tion in 1832. Prominent on the front of the hoof are 
the Royal arms in high relief, and on the pedestal is 
the following inscription: “This piece of plate, with 
the hoof of Eclipse, was presented by His Most 
Gracious Majesty, William the Fourth, to the Jockey 
Club, May 1832.” 

This trophy is well chased, and not too cumbersome, 
as salvers of that date were wont to be. Originally 
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presented for a challenge race to be run on the Thurs- 
day of Ascot Week, it now only plays the ornamental 
role on the Jockey Club dinner-table. 

I take the following from Eclipse and O’Kelly,' by 
Sir Theodore Cook, the late editor of the Field, whose 
work, The History of the Turf, is one of the classics 
of the Turf. 


In the matter of Eclipse’s birth there is some doubt; 
and this was at first difficult to dispel because the 
enormous importance of Eclipse in racing history did 
not appear until many years after his Royal owner's 
death; and though the Duke of Cumberland owned 
both Marske and Spiletta, the previous records of 
neither sire nor dam warranted any particularly high 
hopes about their progeny. Pictures of Marske are, 
of course, well known. But Spiletta (by Regulus) never 
did anything on the race-course in spite of her stout 
ancestry; and until Mr. Arthur Hargreaves made it 
known that he had a picture by Sartortus in his posses- 
sion, it was not known that she had ever been painted. 
Owing to the relentless way in which all apers belong- 
ing to members of the Royal Family in the eighteenth 
century were invariably destroyed, another avenue of 
knowledge was cut of, as on the authority of Lord 
Rockingham, in whose arms Eclipse’s owner died, the 
Duke of Cumberland’s papers were all sent by him to 
Princess Amelia, and by her were but. There is no 
doubt, however, that documentary evidence did at 
some time actually exist, and H.R.H. Prince Christian 
satisfied himself that the paddock near Cranborne 
Tower was the actual place where Eclipse was foaled 
in 1764. 

1 Published by Messrs. Heinemann & Co. Ltd., who have 
kindly permitted this passage to be quoted. 
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The King’s First Classic Winner—-By Captain Cuttle-Stained Glass, 
This lengthy, racing-liks bay filly (foe Childs up) won, as a two- 
year-old in 1927, the Fitewilliam Stakes at Doncaster, the Berk- 
shire Foal Plate at Newbury, and the Cheveley Park Stakes at 
Newmarket. As a three-year-old she won the 2,000 Guineas. His 
Majesty had the misfortune to lose her when foaling. On the left is 
Mr. Willie Jarvis, who became the King’s trainer at the end of 1924, 





Friar Marcus at stud, Newmarket, 
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Cranborne Lodge was one of the houses the Duke 
of Cumberland loved. The stables for his carriage and 
riding horses were at his formal residence, Cumberland 
Lodge, but his brood mares were kept at the paddocks 
near Cranborne Lodge, and this is the place given as 
the birthplace in a contemporary account of Eclipse’s 
performances. The event is now recorded for future 
generations in the tablet made for Prince Christian 
by a Windsor tradesman named Wellman, and set up 
by him on this spot on March 7, 1879; and Captain 
Campbell has said that he has never found any reason 
to discredit the information it conveys. It is worth 
noticing in this connection that one of Stubbs’s paint- 
ings in His Majesty's collections shows George III 
looking at the Duke’s thoroughbred mares and foals in 
the Long Walk. Mr. Bracy Clark’s theory (in 1835) 
was that Eclipse was “ foaled in Sussex, in the stud of 
the Duke of Cumberland.” No such stud existed there 
in the year 1764. 

The contemporary record of Eclipse’s performances 
says that he was “sold as a foal for £45.” But the 
accepted version of the facts runs that he had been 
knocked down for 70 guineas {a good price for those 
days) before Mr. William Wildman’s arrival, and that 
when Mr. Wildman objected that the sale had begun 
before the advertised time, the lots were put up again, 
and the chestnut changed hands for a sum recorded 
by Whyte as 75 guineas, and by John Osborne as 80 
guineas. 

Whatever the exact total, the colt undoubtedly 
passed from the Duke’s executors to Mr. Wildman, and 
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this gentleman’s personality immediately becomes of 
so much interest that it is regretted so little has been 
found to say of him. Sir Robert Heron, in his 
Memoirs, mentions a Wildman in Nottinghamshire 
who began by being agent to an estate and wound up 
by owning it. But I do nor think this is our man. 
Evidently Mr. Wildman not only knew his business 
but soon recognized he had got a good thing in the 
late Duke’s yearling. Being in no hurry to realize, 
and having made no large outlay of capital for which 
it would be necessary to recoup himself as soon as 
possible, he conferred an inestimable benefit on 
posterity by allowing the colt to mature before he 
raced him, and by taking great pains to find him a 
jockey he liked in 1769. At one time Eclipse’s temper 
seemed so bad that a hasty owner might have thought 
it impossible to send him to the post except as a geld- 
ing. But everything was tried. He was sent for some 
time to a rough-rider named George Elton, or Ellers, 
near Epsom, who almost worked him to death by 
riding him about all day, and kept him out all night on 
poaching expeditions. But nothing hurt that iron 
constitution and magnificently balanced framework, 
and nothing broke the magnificent spirit of Spiletta’s 
fiery son. At last patience and forbearance won the 
day. Jack Oakley, who rode him in nearly all his 
races, never attempted to hold him, but sat quietly in 
the saddle and let him go as he pleased, with the result 
that he cut down his field at the start and kept on 
increasing the lead; for the farther he went the more 
he seemed to enjoy himself, so that he must have had 
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a combination of speed, stride, endurance and weight- 
carrying ability over a distance which can never have 
been surpassed in the history of the horse before or 
since; for the animals he beat were good ones, and 
there was not one in existence during his short racing 
career which could extend him. 

Tt was natural that Mr. Wildman should give 
Eclipse his first taste of racing at Epsom, and it was 
necessary to try him first over the course. It is not 
often realized that O'Kelly had begun to race before 
he owned Eclipse at all, as may be inferred from the 
fact that his Caliban, by Brilliant, was one of the 
horses distanced by the famous but still unknown 
chestnut at Winchester on June 13, 1769. He was 
able, therefore, to advise Wildman as to the proper 
course to pursue, if advice were needed, in those weeks 
of April that same year, when Eclipse’s real racing 
preparation began. 

Eclipse’s first race at Epsom on May 3, 1769, was a 
fifty-guinea plate for horses that had never won £30, 
matches excepted. As a five-year-old Eclipse carried 
8 st.; six-year-olds had 9 st. 3 1b.; four-mile heats. In 
this, ridden by John Oakley, he beat Mr. Fortescue’s 
bay Gower (five years), by Sweepstakes, an exception- 
ally good one; Mr. Castle’s bay Chance (six years), by 
Young Cade; Mr. Jenning’s chestnut Trial (five years), 
by Blank; and Mr. Quick’s Plume {five years), by 
Feather. 

So much news had got about regarding the previous 
trial that the betting was 4 to 1 on Eclipse at the 
start, but O’Kelly had got on a large amount previously 
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at more remunerative odds. Desirous of adding to his 
gains, and being perfectly confident, after the first heat, 
that this great horse could race as well as he could 
gallop, he made a heavy wager (which was naturally 
taken up with considerable eagerness) that he would 
place all the horses in the second heat. 

When asked to name their order, he pronounced the 
famous sentence: “ Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere,” 
as he was sure that all the other horses would be 
“ distanced,” and therefore would not be “ placed” by 
the judge. This proved to be more correct than most 
racing prophecies have ever been; for John Oakley 
only had to sit quite still, and though all the horses 
were close together at the three-mile post, Eclipse sailed 
away so easily from there that he beat the rest, hard 
held, by more than the margin required, and his 
jockey could not have stopped him if he had wanted to. 

After his victory at Epsom early in May 1769, he 
went on to Ascot, where on the 29th of the same month 
he won a £50 plate (g st. 3 lb., two-mile heats), beating 
Mr. Fettyplace’s b.h. Creme de Barbade (by Old Snap) 
very easily in both heats. It must have been soon 
after this further confirmation of his excellence that 
O'Kelly bought a half-share in him from Wildman for 
650 guineas; for he was part owner when on June 13 
Eclipse won the King’s Purse of 100 guineas at Win- 
chester (12 st., four-mile heats, six-year-olds) giving 
away 2 year and a sound beating to Mr. Turner's b.h. 
Slouch (by Othello); the Duke of Grafton’s gr. h. 
Chigger; Mr. Gott’s b.h. Juba (by Regulus); Mr. 
O’Kelly’s b-h. Caliban (by Brilliant); and Mr. Bailey’s 
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b.h. Clanville (by Bajazet), the last two being distanced 
in the first heat. At the same meeting Eclipse walked 
over for the Fifty Guinea Plate. 

At Salisbury, on June 29, he again walked over for 
the King’s Purse of a 100 guineas, and won 30 guineas 
and the City Bowl (ro st., four-mile heats) against Mr. 
Fettyplace’s gr. h. Sulphur (by Spectator) and Mr. 
Taylor’s Forrester, a bay six-year-old. At Canterbury 
he walked over the course for the King's Plate of 100 
guineas (12 st., four-mile heats) against Mr. Storde’s 
bh. Kingston (six years, by Sampson). At Lichfield 
he only had one horse to beat for the King’s Purse 
(8 st. 7 Ib., three-mile heats), which he won from Mr. 
Freeth’s Tardy (by Matchless). Before the year was 
over O'Kelly had managed to persuade Wildman to 
sell him the other half interest in Eclipse for 1,100 
guineas, and no better bargain in horse-flesh was ever 
made. 

There must have been quite a sigh of relief from 
most of the prominent owners when it was known that 
Eclipse had definitely been taken out of training, and 
one can imagine many more exciting seasons on the 
English Turf than those of 1769 and 1770 when one 
animal could beat everything in sight. Their signifi- 
cance, however, was enormous; for though we should 
now consider it rather a bad sign if a single horse were 
to prove itself far and away better than all the rest, 
in those early days it meant a development of the 
thoroughbred which was to alter the whole character 
of English racing for nearly a century and a half after- 
wards. Eclipse, as Mr. Lawrence finely says, “ was 
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never beaten, never had a whip flourished over him, or 
felt the tickling of a spur, or was ever for a moment 
distressed . . . outfooting, outstriding and outlasting 
every horse which started against him.” That is the 
real value of a racing record which only brought in 
2,149 guineas in prizemoney, though it included 
eleven King’s Plates out of about eighteen victories that 
are recorded, and these races were nearly all run under 
conditions calculated to try the best horses as high as 
possible. 

Eclipse’s speed, though better than any of his day, 
could probably be easily beaten by the modern cracks 
that are breaking records every year; but there is hardly 
one alive now that could race for four miles under 11 st. 
or 12 st, as Eclipse habitually did, and the reason may 
well be that he was nearer the original Arab, and that 
there had not yet been time to break down stamina 
by breeding for flashy sprints or by racing two-year-olds 
before they were mature. It has been shown since his 
time that the pure Arab can outlast anything on four 
legs at his own pace, but that for sheer speed, the worst 
plater on the Turf to-day can give him two stone and 
a beating over a mile course. 

Eclipse earned for O’Kelly £25,000 at The Stud. 

There is no need to accentuate the intimate con- 
nection between the Jockey Club and Newmarket, the 
town which they are pleased to honour with their 
predilection. The Jockey Club was the pioncer of 
institutions of its kind, and most progressive countries 
have paid it the compliment of studying its principles 
and adopting its methods. 
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So far as Newmarket is concerned, the judicious 
care and attention lavished on organization and im- 
provement have been rewarded by many satisfactory 
results, although the popularization of the meetings, 
together with the added facilities of access, have 
brought in their train the unavoidable crowd of holiday 
sightseers; so that the old racing gathering degener- 
ates into a large crowd on certain days, such as those 
of the Two Thousand and the Autumn Handicap. 
This may be progress, it probably is progress, but those 
who remember the old Newmarket sometimes utter 
a wish, accompanied with a sigh, that they might once 
again recall the past. 

In 1712 Her Majesty Queen Anne commenced run- 
ning horses, but there is no record of her colours being 
registered. The early history of riders’ colours is very 
obscure. No doubt some distinguishing mark, or 
badge, or cap was used even in the earliest days of 
horse-racing, but no records seem to have been pre- 
served of a nature to throw any light upon what the 
racing colours were, or what was the practice in use in 
those days. In fact, down to the period when the 
horses of Her Majesty Queen Anne were sent to com- 
pete for The Gold Cups at York in 1712, 1713 and 1714, 
no information of a definite character can be obtained; 
nor, indeed, for many years after Queen Anne’s death 
in 1714, although very careful search has been made. 

At a Jockey Club meeting on October 4, 1762, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“For the greater convenience of distinguishing the 
horses in running, and also the prevention of disputes 
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arising from not knowing the colours of each rider, the 
undermentioned gentlemen have come to the resolu- 
tion and agreement of having the colours annexed to 
the following names worn by their respective riders. 


H.RH. Duke of Cumberland. . . Purple. 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton . . Sky blue. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. . Straw colour. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland Yellow. 
His Grace the Duke of Kingston . . Crimson. 
His Grace the Duke of Ancaster . . Buff. 
His Grace the Duke of Bridgwater. _. Garter blue. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham «wwe. Green. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Waldegrave . Deep red. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Orford . . Purple and white. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof March . =. White. 
The Rt. Hon. the EarlofGower . . Blue. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bolingbroke .__ Black. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Grosvenor. . . Orange. 
Sir John Moore, Bart. . . . . Darkest green, 
Sir James Lowther, Bart. . . . Orange. 
Mr.R. Vernon. . . «~~. White. 
Hon. Mr. Greville . . . . . Brown trimmed 
yellow. 
Mr. Jenison Shafto. . . . Pink. 


“The Stewards therefore hope, in the name of the 
Jockey Club, that the above-named gentlemen will take 
care that the riders be provided with dresses accord- 
ingly.” 

Originally a black velvet cap, like that of a hunts- 
man, was the only one used by the riders, and was more 
or less associated with the colours enumerated in this 
and the following list, but at a little later period the 
cap was altered, varying in colour, and has continued 
so down to the present date. 

All this does not appear, however, to have had much 
weight with the members of the Jockey Club them- 
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selves, for on February 10, 1771, a further resolution 
was passed at a Jockey Club meeting held at the Star 
and Garter Tavern, Pall Mall, London, and adopted by 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were present, with 
the following declarations of their colours: 


His Grace the Duke of Kingston 
His Grace the Duke of Ancaster 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton 


His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Rock- 


ingham 
The Rt, Hon. Viscount Bolingbroke 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Carlisle 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Grosvenor . 
The Rt, Hon. Lord Farnham . 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Ossory 

Sir T. C. Bunbury, Bart. 


The Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox . 
Mr. Thos. Foley 


Mr. Pigott 
Mr. P. Blake 
Mr. C. Blake 
Mr. Burlton 
Mr. Ogilvy 


Mr.R. Vernon . 
Mr. P. Wentworth 
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. Crimson. 
. Very light buff. 


Dark blue, black 


cap. 
Gold colour, cap the 
same. 


Green, black cap. 


» Black. 
. Scarlet and grey 


scipes, cap the 


Orang e, black cay 

Sky bb a re 

Pea green, cap the 
same. 

Pink and white 
stripe, cap black. 

Green and white 
stripe, cap the 
same. 

Green and white 
stripe, cap the 
same. 

Pompadour, cap the 
same. 

Black and white, 
cap the same. 
Grey and white 

stripe. 

Yellow, cap the 
same. 

Harlequin. 

White, black cap. 

White satin. 
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From the above date the riders’ colours began to be 
placed upon the Jockey Club record, and the growth of 
the list is interesting as showing the extent of the 
Turf’s development down to modern days. In 1762 
we find nineteen registrations; in 1862 no less than 590 
names of owners who have declared their colours. The 
resolution adopted by the members of the Jockey Club 
was by no means obligatory, for there are many persons 
whose racing colours, whether members or not, it would 
be extremely interesting to know, but which are un- 
avoidably omitted, for, as far as it can be gathered, 
they were never registered, and no public record of 
them exists. 

As was previously stated, Her Majesty Queen Anne 
commenced running horses in 1712 at York, and a 
race was run over Clifton and Rawcliffe Ings for Her 
Majesty's Gold Cup, value 100 guineas, for six-year-old 
horses, 12 st., four-mile heats. Her Majesty’s grey geld- 
ing Pepper was placed third, the race being won by 
Mr. Watson's Farmer. 

In the following year Her Majesty’s grey horse 
Nutmeg was unplaced, but in 1714, at York, on July 30, 
she won a Plate of £40 for aged horses, 11 st. each, 
four-mile heats, with her bay horse Star. There were 
no fewer than four heats in this race. 

Extract from Prck’s Racing Calendar: 


“Monday, August 2, 1714. Mr. Stapleton’s chest- 
nut gelding, Chance, won a Gold Cup of £60 value in 
four-mile heats. 

“During the running this day an express arrived 
with advice of the death of Her Majesty Duss Anne, 
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upon which the Nobility and Gentry immediately left 
the field and attended the Lord Mayor (William 
Redman, Esq.) and Archbishop Dawes who proclaimed 


His Majesty George I after which most of the Nobility 
left for London.” 


This may have some bearing on the Jacobite plot 
which is one of the main themes in Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond. There is no doubt that there was 
more than fiction behind the plot, as the first Jacobite 
rebellion broke out the year after. In those days it 
was customary for those of Jacobite tendencies to 
plant two fir trees near their lodge gates showing that 
there was rest, comfort and concealment in the grange, 
hall or manor beyond. 

George IV, when Prince Regent, and as King, too, 
was passionately attached to horse-racing. His Royal 
Highness had not to wait long before carrying off 
“ the Blue Ribbon of the Turf,” for in 1788 the Prince’s 
Sir Thomas, by Pontac-Shortmistress, ridden by W. 
South, won the Derby against ten opponents. At this 
time the Prince Regent was only twenty-six years of 
age, and although three years after winning the Derby 
he quitted the Turf in disgust, owing to what is known 
historically as “the Escape Scandal,” a horse named. 
Escape, the Prince’s property, having been alleged to 
have been pulled by his jockey, Sam Chifney, in a race 
at Newmarket, it has been truthfully chronicled that 
the conduct of the “ First Gentleman in Europe” with 
reference to the matter was straightforward and sports- 
manlike. 

Rather than sacrifice his servant, the accused jockey, 
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Sam Chifney, be told Chifney he should not be likely 
to keep race-horses again, “But if ever I do,” he 
added, “you shall train and manage them. You 
shall have two hundred guineas a year, all the 
same.” 

Early next year the Prince’s racing stud was brought 
to the hammer. He had determined not to visit New- 
market Heath again, after the outspoken words of Sir 
Charles Bunbury, a steward of the Jockey Club, on the 
conduct of Chifney, the Royal jockey—and he kept 
his word. 

In 1826, six years after his accession to the throne, 
George IV returned to the Turf, and, faithful to his 
promise, renewed his acquaintance with the Chifney 
family, two of whom, Will and the younger Sam, 
were promptly retained to train and ride for His 
Majesty. 

The Colonel, purchased from the Hon. E. Petre, after 
running a dead heat with Cadland for the Derby of 
1828, cost 4,000 guineas, a big price in those days, but 
price was no object when the King was determined to 
win the Ascot Gold Cup. This was the following 
year, but Zingaree was destined to upset the Royal 
ambition. Lord Chesterfield, who had made an offer 
for this horse after he had won the Oatlands Stakes on 
the previous Tuesday, expressed his readiness to break 
the deal off in order not to be in any way the instru- 
ment for depriving His Majesty of a trophy on which 
he had evidently set his heart. 

“My dear Chesterfield,” was the frank answer, 
“ buy Zingaree by all means; if you don’t beat me with 
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Central Press 


The King and Queen at Ascot in 1994, The Royal procession is passing 
the Royal Box, seen on the extreme right, 


Share & General 


The Gnish of the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot in 1933, won by H.M. the King’s 
Weathervaae {S. Ingbam up). 





HIS MAJESTY'S RIGHT-HAND MEN 

Here His Majesty is seen at Sandringham with the Hon. Sit Derek 

Keppel, Master of the Household since 1913, and (on right) Colonel Sir Clive 

(now Lord) Wigram, Private Secretary to the King. (From @ private 
photograph.) 


A SANDRINGHAM GROUP 

This private photograph, taken in 1933 on the Congham beat, at Sand- 

tinghem, shows fram left to right, H.M. the King, the Duke and Duchest 

of Beaufort, T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York, H.M. the Quean, 

HLR.H. the Duke of Kent, Capt. Sir Bryan Godfrey-Faussett, Equerry-in- 

Ordinary, and Lord Sysonby, Treasurer to the King and Keeper of the 
Privy Purse. 
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him, Gully will; I don’t mind being beaten by 
you.” 

George IV subsequently bought Zingaree from Lord 
Chesterfield for 2,500 guineas and carried the Royal 
colours for the Ascot Gold Cup in 1830, but the horse 
was past his prime and ran badly. 
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CHAPTER XII 
By Cec Leveson-GowER 


Queen Victoria and the jockey who “wouldn't tell”—“ From 
Gurry to God! ”—King Edward’s great horses~Magic, a 
notable chaser—Kingsclere and Egerton House—Persim- 
mon—* We'll bail you out, Teddy!” 


Tue Duke of York, brother of George IV, won the 
Derby in 1816, and also again in 1822 with Moses. 
The Duke of York was Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century there 
seems to have been considerable haste displayed in 
abbreviating the period of mourning for the Sovereign. 
Within six weeks of the death of George IV, 
William IV was running horses, and as showing that 
the period of mourning was not long, the following, 
taken from The Racing Calendar, will prove: 


“ Goopwoop—Wepnespay, Aucust 11, 1830 
“The Gold Cup, value 300 sovereigns, and The 
Surplus in Specie: 
His Majesty’s b. mare Fleurdelis, 9 st. 9 Ib, G. 
Nelson (1). 
His Majesty’s bh. Zingaree, 5 years, 9 st. 10 Ib., 
_ [Day 
His Majesty’s ch. h. The Colonel, 5 years, to st., 
Pavis (3).” 


On the death of William IV the Royal Stud was dis- 
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posed of under the hammer, the horses being mostly 
secured by the Prussian Government. The brood 
mares fetched 9,568 guineas, the foals 2,580 guineas, 
and the rest of the horses 3,541 guineas. The best 
price of the sale was made by The Colonel, Mr. 
Tattersall buying him on his own account for 1,550 
guineas. 

Queen Victoria did not own or race any horses on 
the Turf, and used only to attend the meeting at Ascot, 
with the exception of going to Epsom on one occasion 
to see the Derby run. This was in 1840 when Little 
Wonder won it for Mr. Robertson, with MacDonald up. 
The Queen asked MacDonald what weight he was. His 
reply was, “ Please, Your Majesty, my master told me 
I was not to tell my weight to anyone.” 

However, Queen Victoria bred a Derby winner at 
the Hampton Court stud. This was Sainfoin who won 
the Derby in 1890 for Sir J. Miller, ex-Master of the 
Berwickshire Foxhounds, who bought the colt as a 
yearling. He was ridden in the race by J. Watts, and 
trained by Martin Gurry. After the race Sir J. Miller 
presented his trainer with a good present. Gurry 
wished to present a thank-offering to a church in New- 
market, and approached the Rector who was very 
delighted, but asked him what he would like to give. 
He replied, “ A Communion Plate in Gold.” 

The Rector said he would like an inscription put 
on it. 

Gurry’s reply was, “ Put the following inscription on 
it, ‘From Gurry to God!’” The Rector refused it. 

The Prince of Wales (King Edward VID) carried on 
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the tradition of Royal interest in Racing and the Turf, 
and had Lord Marcus Beresford for his manager and 
Dick Marsh as trainer, both serving him in these 
capacities for thirty-two years. 

Lord Marcus Beresford’s “light blue jacket and 
black cap,” for some years before the Royal colours 
were seen on the Turf, were as familiar “ between the 
flags” as were his neat, well-set-up figure and shrewd, 
handsome face. 

Of the steeplechase horses which have been in the 
possession of His Majesty when Prince of Wales, The 
Scot first claims attention. This was a very good- 
looking chestnut gelding by Blair Athol, winner of the 
Derby of 1864, who was himself, in all probability, the 
handsomest horse that ever carried a saddle. The 
Scot had made two attempts, in one ridden by 
Mr. Arthur Coventry, and in the other by the late 
James Jewitt, his then trainer, to win the Grand 
National before he passed into the possession of His 
Royal Highness, and in the cross-country Derby of 1884 
started first favourite at6to 1. John Jones, his trainer, 
wore the Royal colours, but the horse was beaten 
some distance from the finish, and the race fell to 
Voluptuary, a well-bred gelding by Cremorne, once 
the property of the Earl of Rosebery. Some of his 
declining days (or nights) were passed on the stage of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in the drama entitled, 
The Prodigal Daughter, in which, ridden by Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, the old horse jumped two fences on 
the stage (a hurdle and a water-trough), within full view 
of the audience. 
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The Scot was not one of the Royal successes, and 
later on in the same year (1884) he finished third, a 
long way behind the winner in the great Metropolitan 
Steeplechase at Croydon. In brief, the horse was 
deficient in stamina. Far more of a credit to the 
colours was Hohenlinden, a bay gelding by Berserker, 
who won his Royal owner several more or less 
important events. As a six-year-old, in 1887, “ Jubilee 
year,” he won the Grand Military Cup, three miles, at 
Sandown Park, ridden by the late Captain “ Roddy ” 
Owen, of the 20th Foot, one of the best and strongest 
cross-country riders who ever got into a saddle. And 
in the following year Hohenlinden was successful in 
three steeplechases out of four in which he took part. 
At Kempton Park, in February, Captain Owen rode 
the bay to victory in the Naval and Military Steeple- 
chase, his only opponent, Parthenia, having fallen. 
The Open Military Cup, at the Household Brigade 
Meeting, fell to His Royal Highness, by the same aid; 
and we next find the horse winning the County Stakes 
at the West Norfolk Hunt fixture, ridden this time by 
Mr. W. A. Jarvis. 

In 1888 Magic, ridden by Arthur Hall (who usually 
rode him at home exercise), took the Burwood 
Steeplechase at Sandown Park by fifty lengths, a very 
useful and safe jumper in The Saint, being amongst 
those behind the Royal horse. The Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase, at Liverpool, fell to the lot of Magic the 
following November, with Hall again in the saddle; 
and he wound up the year well by Janding the Prince 
of Wales's Steeplechase at Derby on the old gelding 
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who was a good favourite in the betting. In 1889 
Magic won an important and valuable prize in the 
Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester, on Easter 
Monday, beating some high-class steeplechasers. His 
other essays that year were failures, and he subse- 
quently passed into the possession of Captain Bewicke, 
for whom he won several steeplechases. 

Take him for all in all, Magic was the best cross- 
country horse possessed by the Prince, until eleven 
years later, when in the Grand National Steeplechase, 
Ambush H carried the Royal colours to victory. 
Hettie, a light chestnut mare, somewhat shelly of 
appearance, by Sir Bevys (the Derby winner of 1879) 
from a mare named Emblematical (a descendant of 
that celebrated chaser, Emblem), won a race or two 
carrying the Royal colours. She was purchased from 
Mr. Ronald Moncreiffe, and retired to stud after her 
jumping career was over. She took part in two Grand 
Nationals, in one of which her stable companion, 
Magic, finished fifth; but in neither instance did Hettie 
finish, or as it is technically termed, “ get the country.” 

Captain Wentworth Hope-Johnstone, late of the 7th 
Hussars, was privileged to wear the colours of King 
Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) for the first time. 
This was in a Military Chase at Aldershot, and the 
horse Captain Hope-Johnstone rode was Leonidas, but 
he did not finish in the first three, The Prince of 
Wales’s first attempt at racing under Jockey Club 
Rules was with an Arabian animal called Alep. 

Alep as a race-horse proved a failure. Matched 
against the grey Avowal, a very moderate animal 
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belonging to Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn, for 
£500 over four miles at the Newmarket July meeting 
in 1877, Alep, on whom odds were laid, was easily 
beaten by thirty lengths. 

This was the first and last appearance of Alep on 
the Turf, and sportsmen began to arrive at the con- 
clusion that racing—at all events with English-bred 
horses—is not the métier of the “ child of the desert.” 

However, at the commencement of the eighties the 
Prince of Wales determined to have a few flat-racers; 
and soon afterwards we find him a patron of one of 
the most eminent trainers of his time, Mr. John Porter, 
of Kingsclere, Hants. 

Jt was in 1886 that His Royal Highness joined the 
Kingsclere stable; not so much with the idea of winning 
important races, as to look about him, to feel his feet, 
as it were. And meanwhile John Porter was on the 
seatch for some brood mares for the Prince, towards 
the formation of the Sandringham stud. The filly 
Counterpane by Hermit from Patchwork, and Lady 
Peggy by Hermit from Bella Agnes, were the first two 
of the Royal horses that Porter had in training, and 
each was a winner—Counterpane securing a Maiden 
Plate at Sandown Park, which was the first flat race 
won by His Royal Highness. 

The late Sir James Mackenzie attached himself to 
this stable at the same time, the most important race 
he won being the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park, 
with The Imp, who was subsequently sold to the Prince 
of Wales, for whom he won {1,194 in stakes during 
the season of 1891. 
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The two-year-old Counterpane above referred to, 
carrying 6 st. 2 lb., with Thomas Loates wearing the 
Royal jacket and cap, was taking part in the race for 
the Stockbridge Cup, 6 furlongs, when a strange thing 
happened. The following is the description of the race 
taken from a weekly paper: 


“The Stockbridge Cup, value 300 sovereigns, by 

subscription of 10 sovereigns each T.Y.C. 63 sub- 

scriptions). 

Mr. Craven’s b.c. Campbell by Camballo, Conspiracy, 
4 years, 9 st. 1 lb., I. Cannon (1). 

Mr. Manton’s Gay Hermit, 3 years, 9 st. 3 lb, 
F, Archer (2). 

Lord Cadogan’s Kaunitz, 3 years, 7 st. 13 lb, G. 
Barrett (3). 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales's Counterpane, 2 years, 
6 st. 2 lb., T. Loates (0}. 

Mr. Abingdon’s Cerealis, 3 years, 7 st. 13 1b., Smith (0). 

Mr. H. R. Combe’s c. by Doncaster, Cauldron, 2 years, 
5 st. 13 lb., Southey (0). 

“Betting 11 to 4 against Gay Hermit, 100 to 3 
against Counterpane and Campbell, 7 to 2 against 
Kaunitz, 10 to 1 each against the others. 

“The Race. Cauldron colt jumped off with a slight 
lead of Cerealis, Kaunitz and Campbell with Counter- 
pane and Gay Hermit last, and in this order they ran 
until half-way down the hill, when Counterpane 
rushed to the front and seemed to have the others all 
settled. Entering the straight, Counterpane held an 
increased lead at the rails, but was challenged by 
Campbell, who, getting the better of a pretty run home, 
won easily by a length and a half, half a length 
separating the second and third. Cauldron colt was 
fourth and Cerealis last, with the exception of Counter- 
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pane, who, just before reaching the winning-post, fell 
and died almost immediately, her Jockey escapins 

serious hurt. A post-mortem examination by order o} 
His Royal Highness was afterwards made by Mr. 
E. Smith of Midhurst, which proved that Counter- 
pane’s death was due to heart-disease.” 

The first visit of the Prince to Kingsclere was paid 
in the spring of 1883, to witness the Derby trial of 
St. Blaise; and an oil-painting of the scene on Cannon 
Heath Down after this gallop, with speaking likenesses 
of His Royal Highness, Lord Alington, and Sir 
Frederick Johnstone (the joint-owners of St. Blaise), 
and the trainer himself, used to hang on a wall of the 
dining-room at Park House. 

At the end of season 1892, the Prince of Wales’s 
horses, together with those belonging to the late 
Baron Hirsch and Lord Marcus Beresford, were 
removed from Kingsclere to Newmarket, to Egerton 
House, the palatial establishment of Mr. Richard 
Marsh. 

A brief summary of races won for His Royal High- 
ness by horses under John Porter’s care is appended : 


Year Winners No.of Races Amount — Total 


Won Won Winnings 
s 
1886 2 2 322 
1889 2 2 204 
1890 2 4 694 
1891 4 7 4.148 
1892 2 3 1,414 
12 18 £6,782 
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The most valuable stake won by His Royal Highness 
during the time that he had his horses at Kingsclere 
was the Champion Breeders’ Foal Plate at Derby worth 
£1,064, which fell to the share of Barracouta, a bay 
filly by Barcaldine-Perdita. 

It had long been the ambition of the Prince of Wales 
to win a Derby with a horse of his own breeding. 
Perdita If was a bay mare by Hampton-Hermione. 
She was bred by the late Lord Cawdor and foaled in 
1881, Her début on a race-course was not encouraging, 
being beaten in her first four outings, but she won her 
fifth race at Goodwood, being reduced to the ranks of 
a selling plater. In the hands of Fred Archer, the 
filly won easily, being afterwards bought in by Lord 
Cawdor for 500 guineas. 

It is worthy of note that this same Goodwood meet- 
ing introduced to public note the colt St. Simon, who 
was destined to be mated later on with Perdita I to 
such advantage. 

Perdita ran twice again, without success, but won a sel- 
ling race at the Newmarket First October meeting, being 
sold to a Mr. Benholm after the race for 560 guineas. 
She won several races for her new owner, including the 
Chesterfield Nursery Handicap at Derby, of £975, also 
the Great Cheshire Stakes and the Ayr Gold Cup. 
She won the Great Cheshire Stakes again in 1887. 
Shortly after, Mr. John Porter, acting on behalf of His 
Royal Highness, gave Mr. Benholm {900 for the mare. 

A list is appended of the foals bred from Perdita, 
who was known by such terms as “The Gold Mine” 
and “The Old Mare.” 
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She made ample amends for her failures on the 
Turf by breeding such flyers at Florizel IJ, Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee. 

Perdita II by Hampton-Hermione. 


Year Produce Sire 
1888 colt ~—- Derelict Barcaldine 
1889 ee! Barracouta Barcaldine 
1891 colt Florizel IL St. Simon 
1893 colt Persimmon St. Simon 
1894 colt Farrant Donovan 
1895 filly  Azeeza Surefoot 
1896 colt Sandringham St. Simon 
1897 — colt Diamond Jubilee St. Simon 
1899 filly © Nadeja St. Simon, 


This mare died shortly after foaling the lastnamed 
filly, who was brought up on a bottle. Three sons and 
one daughter of Perdita won between them in prizes 
no less than £72,847 5s. 


Z sda 

Barracouta e - 1,064 15 0 
Florizel . : - 7866 0 0 
Persimmon : + 34731 0 0 
Diamond Jubilee . + 29,185 10 0 
£72847 § 0 


As will be seen from the above, Persimmon was the 
most successful colt bred by Perdita I, with Diamond 
Jubilee second, and in the season 1895 Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin (owned by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild) 
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stood out as the star performers among the two-year- 
olds. They had met only once in the Middle Park 
Plate, when St. Frusquin won, and Persimmon ran 
badly. There was, however, a valid excuse for the 
latter, who had not long recovered from coughing, and 
his trainer, Dick Marsh, was against running him. 
St. Frusquin won easily, and Persimmon was in such 
bad form that none who had known him could realize 
that it was the same horse. Jack Watts, Persimmon’s 
jockey in 1895, had been a pupil of Tom Cannon, and 
from that beautiful rider had acquired the art of horse- 
manship to a fine degree. He and Persimmon seemed 
matched to each other, but this could not be said so 
justly of Tommy Loates, St. Frusquin’s jockey; 
although Loates was well known to the public and a 
good rider, he had not the delicate touch of Watts. 

Alfred Hayhoe, St. Frusquin’s trainer, differed from 
Persimmon’s trainer, Marsh, much as the respective 
jockeys differed from each other. Hayhoe expected a 
lot from his horses; he worked them hard, and when 
they were strong enough for his discipline and training 
they were very marvels of racing; Marsh, on the other 
hand, had a psychological knowledge of his horses, In 
his hands a delicate horse received such individual 
attention and genuine understanding that he could 
make of it what he willed. 

In the spring of 1896 both horses were reported to 
have wintered well, and in the Craven week at New- 
market everyone was keen to see them at work. St. 
Frusquin came out in the Column Produce Stakes, 
which he won easily, pleasing everybody. He was 
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well forward in condition, while Persimmon was back- 
ward in his coat, and did not altogether satisfy the 
critics. 

As I have already said, Persimmon did not please 
everyone in his work, and certainly was not a taking 
mover in his slow paces, but one gallop I saw him do 
convinced me that he was a great horse. The last 
fortnight before the Derby the going was very hard, 
and both Hayhoe and Marsh were very anxious, as 
neither horse really liked such conditions, St. Frusquin, 
perhaps, being the chief sufferer. But good horses and 
good trainers can overcome most things, and they 
arrived at Epsom both fit to run for their lives, 

In 1896 the Prince of Wales had long consultations 
with Lord Marcus Beresford and Marsh as to Per- 
simmon’s programme for the season. Their advice 
was that if he were entered for the Derby it would be 
inadvisable that he should run for the Two Thousand 
Guineas; so Persimmon was struck off and that race was 
won by St. Frusquin, who had already won the Column 
Produce Stakes at Newmarket and was in good condi- 
tion. He, too, was entered for the Derby, and the 
racing world looked on with interest to see how the 
rivals would shape. The trainers, especially, were 
eager and anxious, and as Epsom drew near there were 
many hopes and misgivings. 

The summer of ’96 was hot, Derby Day was bright 
and sunny. The two trainers, with Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin, were centres of great interest, even of 
agitation. Persimmon was saddled at Sherwood’s and, 
as the tule of horses having to pass the stands had not 
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then come into force, he did not appear in the parade. 
When Watts was mounted on Persimmon and Loates 
on St. Frusquin, thousands of eyes were fastened on 
the two favourites. Betting started at 11 to 8 on St. 
Frusquin and 5 to 1 against Persimmon, for although 
the latter was a very general favourite, rumour said that 
he was nervous and not up to his form. 

That was indeed a thrilling Derby! Loates was 
on the rails putting St. Frusquin forward, Watts was 
holding his horse until the critical moment should 
come. With sure and certain judgment he knew 
when to press Persimmon forward. Slowly he drew up 
to St. Frusquin and, after a momentary pause, shot 
forward and in the last hundred yards won by a neck. 
It was a triumph of the jockey’s art; by that one race, 
if by no other, Watts proved himself the perfect horse- 
man. What a scene it was when the Prince came 
down from the stand, made his way to the course, 
followed by Marsh, and led his horse in! The police 
cordon was soon broken. Crowds were thronging from 
every direction and forcing their way round the hero 
of the day until even his equerry was scarcely able to 
make a passage for the Prince. 

This was not the end of Persimmon’s and St. 
Frusquin’s rivalry. Later on, St. Frusquin won the 
Prince of Wales Stakes at Newmarket by half a 
length and then the Eclipse Stakes. But that was 
all, He was the favourite for the St. Leger, but he 
broke down and never appeared on another course. 
This was, of course, a great blow to Mr. Rothschild, 
though it is only fair to say that his disappointment 
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was as much caused by regret at having to fall out of 
the struggle with Persimmon as for the loss of his horse, 
for Persimmon and St. Frusquin seemed born rivals. 

Persimmon ran one more race in 1896 and won the 
Jockey Club Stakes from Sir Visto, the Derby winner 
of the year before and one of Lord Rosebery’s best 
horses. That winter it was decided to enter Persimmon 
for the Ascot Cup. Training for this was a responsible 
matter that year, as Marsh had been told that Queen 
Victoria would probably go to Ascot if Persimmon 
was going to win. Knowing his horse, and knowing 
what he himself could do, the trainer said that he was 
prepared for the test, and accordingly the Queen went 
to Ascot to see her son’s horse win. Nor was she dis- 
appointed. Persimmon won by eight lengths, beating 
Winkfield’s Pride, who had been considered by many 
as the likely winner of the cup. 

Talking of the King’s reception at Epsom when 
Persimmon won the Derby reminds me of the even 
more striking reception His Majesty had when Minoru 
was the winner in 1909. By that time the Prince of 
Wales had become King Edward VII, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that he was the focus of the nation’s 
popularity and affection. When Minoru won the 
Derby the crowd swamped the police in one good- 
humoured surge that swept up to the King amid shouts 
of “Good old Teddy!” and “We'll bail you out, 
Teddy!” Unknown men shook his hand, anybody 
who could reach him patted him on the shoulder, and 
as the King led Minoru back somebody in the crowd 
began to sing “ God Save the King.” It was caught up 
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far and wide, and to the strains of the National 
Anthem, sung by his most loyal subjects, King Edward 
led his winner back to the paddock. 

Some distinguished foreigner who witnessed it said 
that nothing like this could happen outside England, 
which recalls to one’s mind what Bismarck said to 
Disraeli: “ You will never have a revolution in England 
as long as you keep up your racing.” 

After King Edward’s death it seemed problematical 
if His present Majesty would carry on the stud and the 
stable. In his decision to do so it is probable that he 
was influenced by the victory of Minoru in the Derby 
of 1909. 

In 1909 King Edward leased Minoru—bred at 
Colonel Hall Walker's stud at Tully in Ireland, now 
the National Stud—which won the Derby, ridden by 
H. Jones, in 1909, having previously won the Two 
Thousand Guineas. This was the first time that a 
reigning monarch had won the Derby. Minoru was 
rather a feminine-looking horse by Cyllene from 
Mother Siegel, and was afterwards exported to Russia, 
where I believe he was murdered with appalling cruelty 
by the Bolsheviks, 

The last winner King Edward had was Witch of 
the Air, at Kempton Park, a few hours before his death. 
Queen Alexandra gave one of the plates the mare had 
worn to the Kempton Park management, and it is hung 
over the members’ gate to this day, while in His present 
Majesty’s apartments there is a very fine portrait of 
her hung there by his special command. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
By Cecn. Levesox-Gowsr 


His Majesty's bloodstock—The Newmarket stable—Scuttle and 
Limelight—William Jarvis and some yearlings. 


Kino Grorce V can claim to be the only reigning 
monarch to have bred and owned a classic winner. 
Even here the demon of bad Juck pursued him, for 
Scuttle, who would have been of the greatest worth to 
the Sandringham stud, died there foaling to Singapore. 
It may be that her daughter Fairlead and her half-sister 
Fanlight (1 believe Her Majesty the Queen is responsible 
for the christening of some of the Royal race-horses) 
will follow her winning footsteps, for what Perdita II 
was to King Edward, so Stained Glass, who in all her 
years at stud has never missed foaling for fifteen con- 
secutive years, has been in a lesser degree to King 
George. For a mare who has now reached the age 
of eighteen years, Stained Glass is wonderfully well- 
preserved. 

One interesting fact about Stained Glass is that she 
was sired by Tracery; he also was the sire of Abbotts 
Trace, who got Jurisdiction, and she ran second to 
Scuttle in the One Thousand Guineas. 

It might also be recalled that at Doncaster on Sep- 
tember 11, 1896, King Edward VII, then Prince of 
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Wales, bought the mare Meadow Chat for 610 guineas. 
She was bred by Mr. R. C. Vyner, for whom as a three- 
year-old she won a race at Newcastle. She had been 
covered by Esterling. 

At Sandringham stud Meadow Chat produced many 
winners. Mead won the Jockey Club Cup, the Prince 
of Wales Stakes and over £5,400. He was exported 
to South America as a stallion. 

Another of her produce was Chatsworth, who ran 
second in the Goodwood Cup, while Victoria won the 
Great Surrey Foal Stakes. 

Another daughter was Ecila, dam of Princess de 
Galles, who won the Coronation Stakes after finishing 
second to Electra in the One Thousand Guineas and 
second to Parola in the Oaks. The five races she won 
amounted to £6,100. 

Also out of Meadow Chat was Saint’s Mead; she was 
sired by that great horse St. Simon. Among Saint’s 
Mead’s six winners were Runnymede, the first winner 
that W. A. Jarvis trained for His Majesty in 1925. 

Saint’s Mead was ten years old when she was mated 
with Tracery. The produce was Stained Glass. She 
only ran twice as a two-year-old and was sent to the 
stud in the following year. 

The outstanding produce of Stained Glass is Scuttle, 
a filly who ran with rare grit and determination as a 
two-year-old. Her great struggle with Jurisdiction in 
the One Thousand Guineas will long be remembered 
by those present at Newmarket in 1928. The result 
was in doubt some two hundred yards from the 
post, when Scuttle forged ahead, and won a fine race 
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by one length accompanied by a veritable storm of 
cheers. 

When his father died it was frequently averred that 
His present Majesty would give up the Royal Stud and 
Stable, yet nothing was further from his thoughts, for 
the King, like many of his subjects, loves a day's 
racing, and takes the greatest interest in his horses, 
which he never fails to visit whenever he goes to New- 
market. 

Like his ancestor Charles II, that much misunder- 
stood and lovable monarch, King George is never 
happier than when at Newmarket, walking about as a 
private gentleman, greeting his friends and looking 
over his horses. It is another aspect of his country- 
loving nature, another phase of that quality in him that 
makes His Majesty the first country gentleman in 
Europe. 

Although he has not enjoyed the same measure of 
success as his father, King George won his first race as 
far back as 1911 at Newmarket, with a horse called 
Pintadeau, and thereafter the deeds of London Cry, 
Friar Marcus, Knight of the Garter, Limelight, Scuttle, 
Fox-earth, and the Royal Hunt Cup winner Weather- 
vane, have added fresh lustre to the Royal colours. 

His Majesty has probably one of the best equipped 
racing establishments in the kingdom, at Egerton 
House, Newmarket, with the avenues of Scotch firs and 
light, sandy soil. Originally built by Lord Ellesmere 
in 1890, Egerton House possesses peculiar advantages 
for the training of race-horses. Better built stables 
would be impossible to imagine, while the private 
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gallop and spacious courtyards are in every way worthy 
of their inmates, and as one passes through the wide 
arch, one can see a sight which surely must be unique 
among the training stables of England, and that is row 
upon row of plates emblazoned with the Royal purple 
and scarlet of every winner that has been sent out from 
the Royal stable. To them now has been added the 
yellow and black of Lord Harewood, for whom, by the 
way, the late Richard Marsh trained his last winner, 
L’Aiglon, in the Cleveland Handicap, Doncaster, on 
September 10, 1924, at the end of which season he 
retired, and was succeeded by W. R. Jarvis as Royal 
trainer. 

To mark his retirement, Marsh was presented by 
his fellow-trainers with a silver cup and cabinet of 
cigars, while as a result of response to a testimonial 
organized by Sir Walter Gilbey and Somerville Tatter- 
sall, he was the recipient of a cheque for over £3,000 
and an illuminated album. 

His Majesty, in recognition of his late trainer’s long 
and faithful service to himself and his father, made 
him a Member of the Royal Victorian Order. Major 
Fetherstonhaugh took over as racing manager, which 
post he held until his death, when Brigadier-General 
H. A. Tomkinson, the famous polo-player, was 
appointed to manage His Majesty’s race-horses, 

William Rose Jarvis was born on June 21, 1885. He 
was the eldest son of the late W. A. Jarvis, trainer of 
Cyllene. William Jarvis never rode in public, but went 
straight from college to assist his uncle, James Ryan, in 
training his horses. He was associated with this stable 
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for nine years. On the death of his uncle, Mr. W. R. 
Jarvis commenced training at Green Lodge, New- 
market, in 1911. 

The first winner he trained was Chirpaway, at 
York. He served during the Great War, and upon the 
death of his father, assumed the management of 
Hackness Lodge. In 1924 he won seven races with 
Morals of Marcus for Mr. Glasspool. I feel certain 
that it gave him the greatest pleasure to win with 
Runnymede for His Majesty. This was his first 
winner when he won the Brandon Handicap at New- 
market, in April 1925. In his fourth season Jarvis 
turned out Scuttle to win for His Majesty the Brandon 
Handicap at Newmarket, the filly later winning for 
His Majesty his first classic, the One Thousand Guineas. 
During that season the Royal owner won stakes value 
£14,593, to which Scuttle contributed £8,470. 

I should like to mention Mr. W. Fenn, who has been 
at Egerton House since it was built; in fact he assisted 
in building this establishment, and then remained on 
with R. Marsh as clerk, and has been there ever since, 
a period of forty-five years. 

An opportunity presented itself some time ago, when 
I was privileged to see the horses which are carrying 
the Royal colours during Jubilee Year. 

The first one I saw was Fairlead, a three-year-old bay 
filly by Fairway Scuttle. This is a beautiful quality 
filly with the best of shoulders and great length of 
rein, a very good back and loins. She is entered in 
all the classics this year, and has a very good chance 
of winning the One Thousand Guineas. 
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Slam, a grey gelding, by Winalot Skip Bridge, is a 
very taking four-year-old. He has very good bone and 
hocks, and wonderful heart room. He won the 
Melbourne Stakes at Newmarket of 114 miles, and the 
Lackall Maiden Plate at Lanark, 1 mile 5 furlongs, 
last year, and looks like winning several races this 
season. 

Curraghmore, a three-year-old bay colt, by Friar 
Marcus-Bayberry, is a charming colt, and stands on 
the right sort of limbs, and looks all over a race-horse. 
I saw him do a canter with Brief, and he is a beautiful 
mover. He won the Bestwood Nursery Handicap at 
Nottingham last season. 

Bonnie Dundee, a very nice-looking three-year-old 
bay colt by Buchan-Polish Air, is certain to win races 
this year for His Majesty. Last season he only ran 
once, as he could not be trained owing to the hard 
state of the ground. This colt teems with quality and 
has the best of hocks and shoulders. 

lam sure that His Majesty has the greatest affection 
for Bowood, who is now pensioned off as a hack. He 
is a chestnut gelding by Bowman out of La Marquise. 
He won his first race at Gatwick in 1921, winning the 
Gatwick Plate of £880. He won several races during 
his career on the Turf and earned £3,397 in stakes. 

He was the first winner that the late Mr. Alec Cottrill 
rode. He rode him in the Bibury Welter at Salisbury 
in 1926. He is still as lively and fresh as ever, although 
now sixteen years of age, and looks all like winning 
another race. 

His Majesty, as bloodstock breeders know well, has 
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two successful stallions, one with its fame lying heavy 
upon it, the other whose racecourse deeds and con- 
formation will no doubt bring it into the first rank. I 
refer, of course, to Friar Marcus and Limelight. The 
former is now twenty-three years of age, but one would 
not take him for more than twelve years. Friar 
Marcus is by Cicero-Prim Nun, and during his stud 
career he has sired the winners of 343 races and his 
progeny have won £137,870. Friar Marcus as a two- 
year-old was never beaten, among his five successes 
being Prince of Wales Stakes at Ascot and Middle 
Park Plate. Asa three-year-old he won two races, both 
at Newmarket. As a four-year-old he won twice, in- 
cluding the Chesterfield Handicap. He won £9,435 
in stakes. 

Limelight is a remarkably sound, fresh young horse, 
whose stock is of the highest promise. He was foaled 
in 1929, and is by Pharos-Vervaine. He won in stakes 
£8,900, including the Duke of York Handicap, the 
Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, the Jersey Stakes at Ascot, 
the Newbury Spring Cup and the Prince of Wales 
Nursery at Doncaster. 

I doubt if the scene after his victory in the Hard- 
wicke Stakes at Ascot will ever be forgotten by the 
great crowd who assisted at the staggering scene of 
popular enthusiasm. The wish was perhaps father to 
the thought that he might have won the Cambridge- 
shire with 9 stone; only one other of the twenty-six 
runners carrying a heavier burden. It was the last 
race he ran in. He ran a great race, to finish strongly 
in fourth position. 
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There are, of course, promising yearlings and foals 
at the Royal Stud at Sandringham, and it will not 
surprise me in the least if some of these do not amply 
repay the care, thought, patience and perseverance 
which has been lavished upon them. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The King as a farmer—The Windsor and Sandringham herds 
and flocks—Shires and Shorthorns—The King’s flax farm, 


His Massy is popularly associated with farming as 
a successful exhibitor of prize stock at the shows, 
but the King’s interest in agriculture goes much 
deeper. Both as Prince of Wales, when the Duchy 
of Cornwall estate was his property, and then as the 
inheritor of King Edward’s estate at Sandringham and 
the Royal estates at Windsor and Balmoral, the King 
has been for many years a farmer on a considerable 
scale. His interest in the affairs of the industry is 
more than superficial, as Mr. Walter Elliot, the 
Minister of Agriculture, knows when he is called to 
Buckingham Palace. 

Tt has long been the boast of this country that our 
pure-bred stock are the best in the world, and that 
our breeders provided the foundation stock on which 
the prosperity of the Argentine, New Zealand, Den- 
mark and the other great meat-producing countries 
of the world has been based. The merit of our stock 
has indeed lately proved a boomerang hitting the home 
industry in ever-increasing shipments of meat of 
excellent quality, but there is some satisfaction to be 
found in the fact that overseas countries still replenish 
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their breeding stock from this country. At the Perth 
sales of Shorthorns in February, one young bull was 
bought for export to Australia at 1,150 guineas, and 
even now the Argentine buys some good bulls at 
remunerative prices. 

In maintaining the high standard: of stock-breeding 
set in this country, the King has played a prominent 
part. His Majesty’s lead in giving consistent support 
to the Royal Agricultural Show, the Smithfield Club’s 
Show, and other shows has done much to encourage 
the breeding of good stock during the lean years since 
the war. Many landowners have been forced by 
circumstances to sell their estates and their pedigree 
herds, and without the strong lead given by the King 
and the Prince of Wales it is certain that the national 
shows, and consequently our pedigree stock industry, 
would have suffered very severely. A win for the 
King at the shows is always popular at the ringside, 
not only because he is the King, but also because stock- 
breeders appreciate warmly the consistent support and 
encouragement which His Majesty gives to their 
industry. 

At Sandringham the King farms nearly 3,500 acres, a 
further 1,200 acres having been taken in hand recently. 
Norfolk has borne the brunt of the agricultural depres- 
sion for the past twelve years, and the light land of 
north-west Norfolk has not been easy to farm while 
com and beef prices were tumbling and labour costs 
rising. 

The East Anglian farmer does not desert his 
traditions lightly, and it has taken some time for 
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arable agriculture in Norfolk to adjust itself to the 
new conditions. In many instances it is unfortunately 
all too true that the fertility of the farms has suffered 
in the process. Flocks of Suffolk sheep are no longer 
hurdled on turnips, conferring the unique benefits of 
the “golden hoof” on land that is naturally hungry, 
and the yards have not been full of bullocks leaving 
an invaluable residue in an abundance of farmyard 
manure. But at Sandringham the land is in as good 
heart to-day as it has ever been since King Edward 
purchased the estate seventy years ago. There are 
still several hundred acres of turnips, now sup- 
plemented in part with kale, and hurdled sheep still 
play their essential part in the economy of farming 
this type of light land. 

Sugar-beet has been introduced, and satisfactory 
yields are now obtained both in tonnage and sugar 
content. The beet-tops left in the field provide valuable 
feed in the autumn for the Southdown sheep, which 
have long been a feature of the Sandringham farming. 
The record of the flock at the Smithfield Club’s Show 
and the Royal Agricultural Show gives high testimony 
to the quality of the sheep bred at Sandringham. The 
policy pursued on the Royal farms, typified by the 
large acreage still under roots, may run counter to the 
general trend of farming practice. But Sandringham 
is a great shooting estate, which no doubt suggests one 
of the reasons for maintaining the traditional policy, 
and, moreover, it is not always best in the long run 
to adopt just the same policy as everyone else. 

There is a farming adage, “Never follow a good 
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marker,” and the farmer who is content to be different 
from his neighbours may not regret that he stands 
alone. At the present time sheep hurdled on roots and 
brought out fat in the early months of the year are 
paying very well, because the supply is short of the 
demand. Sandringham has kept to the old ways and 
is reaping the benefit. 

The same cannot unfortunately be said of fattening 
bullocks in accord with Norfolk tradition. Beef prices 
have been, and still are, very low, and there can be little 
satisfaction in the undertaking except for the manure 
gained from yards full of bullocks. On the Wolferton 
farm His Majesty has his herd of pure-bred Lincoln- 
shire Red Shorthorns, which provide a proportion of 
the store stock fattened on the estate. Calves of good 
beef type are also purchased and reared to bring out 
at Christmas or in the ordinary way through the year 
at King’s Lynn market. 

The Red Poll herd at Sandringham has a consistently 
good record of achievement in the show-ring, and at 
the Ipswich Royal Show last year the King’s stock were 
well to the front despite the exceptionally strong 
competition from local herds. The Red Polls, and 
indeed all the milking stock, are regularly tested for 
tuberculosis, and considerable progress has been made 
in establishing a clean herd. In this matter the King 
gives a lead which can be followed with advantage 
by the general body of dairy farmers in the country. 
A small herd of Jerseys is kept at Sandringham to 
supply milk, cream and cream cheese when the Court 
is at Sandringham. These needs are supplied from 
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Windsor when Their Majesties are in residence at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Appleton stud of Shires provides most of the 
horses worked on the Sandringham estate. Appleton 
Binder, now the leading stallion there, has been 
exhibited with success at the Shire Horse Show in 
London, and the stud has consistently bred a very 
useful type of heavy draught horse. Four tractors 
are also worked on the estate to supplement the horse 
teams, but no attempt has been made to mechanize 
the farming at Sandringham. 

While a conservative policy has been pursued 
throughout, there is a notable innovation in the intro- 
duction of flax-growing. The crop does well in this 
part of Norfolk, which is similar in rainfall and soil 
to Belgium, where some of the finest flax is grown. 
The enterprise has been fostered by the Ulster spinners, 
who are keenly concerned to see flax-growing estab- 
lished on a commercial basis in England, An 
increased acreage of flax will be grown by the King 
and his tenants this season, and a plant for handling 
the crop preparatory to shipment to Northern Ireland 
is now being completed in the neighbourhood. Thus 
the King has given a valuable lead to farmers in their 
search for new crops, and great encouragement to the 
development of a promising home industry. 

Windsor is traditionally the home of Scotch Short- 
horns, and, while numbers are reduced, the herd is 
kept at a high standard. Hereford cattle from the 
Windsor farm have also upheld the claims of the breed 
at successive Christmas shows and also at the Royal 
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Show. The King’s herd of Berkshire pigs has for 
many years sent outstanding specimens of this pork 
breed to win at the shows and demonstrate the type 
of pig that is wanted for the London market. 

The Balmoral estate on Deeside keeps true to the 
Scottish breeds that are pre-eminent to-day. The 
Ayrshire herd has been developed on sound lines, 
combining good milk yields with sound constitution. 
The Aberdeen-Angus herd produces year by year fat 
beasts which make high prices at the Christmas sales. 

It may be judged from these facts that His Majesty 
has a close concern with almost every phase of farming 
in this country. Com production, beet growing, sheep 
breeding, dairy farming, breeding and fattening cattle 
are all important enterprises on the Royal farms, and 
they are conducted with eminent success. 
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The Royal motor-cars—The dealer's “ plot” which was dis- 
covered—King Edward and “ the devil”—-The blue light. 


Once in its history has the British Royal Family been 
the victim of a motor-car “plot.” That happened in 
King Edward’s time. The first Royal cars were 
Daimlers. Daimlers with Hooper bodies have been a 
tradition ever since. King Edward’s first motor-car 
was a Daimler, in the days when Gottlieb Daimler 
was the first builder of a real petrol-engined motor-car. 
But King Edward also owned a Wolseley, and Sater, 
when he went to take the waters at Marienbad, he 
was persuaded to buy a Mercedes. 

This purchase inspired the local Mercedes agent to 
a dark and typically continental plot. He saw no 
reason why the King could not ride in a Mercedes 
only instead of the newly adopted Daimler. His 
Majesty’s Daimler was on the spot. So it was “ got at,” 
and the sprockets were changed—this was in the days 
of chain drives. Next day, suffering from abnormally 
high gears, it failed ignominiously to climb a hill, and 
the King had to walk all the way up it to his hotel. 
An SOS was sent to England, and a man left the 
factory for Marienbad at top speed. The trick was 
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soon exposed, the Daimler mounted its hill in its 
accustomed style, and Daimlers have remained in the 
Royal garage ever since. 

Ic is interesting in passing to recall that King Edward 
bought his first motor-car from Ernest Instone, that 
charming pioneer of motoring, the first secretary of 
the Daimler Company and the later head of Stratton 
Instone, whose successors to-day, Stratstone Limited, 
still supply all the Royal cars. 

It cannot be pretended that King George is an 
enthusiastic motorist. Unlike his father he has never 
learnt to drive. King Edward was an early and an 
enthusiastic pioneer. Even in the days when a motor- 
car looked like a flight of stairs and smoked like a bon- 
fire, he was an enthusiast and a pioneer. There is a 
charming story told of the minister who arrived at 
Balmoral in a motor-car when such an event was 
something of a crusade. The King, as it happened, 
was reviewing a Highland regiment in front of the 
Castle. Suddenly round the bend, up the steep drive, 
swept a strange and noisy vehicle, its passage marked 
in clouds of smoke and steam. 

King Edward stepped suddenly from his inspection 
of the ranks of kilted soldiery, peered anxiously into 
the steam mist, and exclaimed, “ What the devil is 
this?” 

His minister suddenly appeared, goggled, fur-coated 
and still steaming. “Good heavens, it is the devil,” 
exclaimed the King. 

Motoring in those days was an adventure. Today 
it is merely a business, a means of transport. And 
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as such His present Majesty regards it. Quite 
properly he ordered a new motor-car for his Jubilee 
progresses in London. The order was placed in 
November, the chassis was delivered to the coach- 
builders in February, and the motor-car arrived at 
Buckingham Palace in March. It is an entirely new 
Daimler model, a “Double Six-Fifty,” with poppet 
valves instead of the sleeve valve that until recently 
were standard on the Double Sixes. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that the King should 
regard motoring as a form of transport rather than as 
a particular pleasure. For he is one of the few people 
owning truly magnificent motor-cats, who are not 
allowed by the circumstances of their position to 
obtain the full luxury and comfort from them. 

Except when he is riding in his private brougham, a 
30 h.p. Double Six car, in which he is driven about like 
a private gentleman, the King, with the Queen, occupy 
seats in their straight limousine which are in the same 
position as occasional seats. 

There is no armchair comfort about them. His 
Majesty sits on an occasional seat, attached to the 
pillar on which the rear door is hinged. It is a com- 
fortable bucket seat, but not nearly as comfortable as 
the ordinary rear seats in an expensive car. 

Certainly it gives its occupier a first-class view of 
the surrounding country. But the real purpose of 
these two seats is that they shall give their assembled 
subjects first-class views of the King and Queen. One 
of the penalties of a crown is that the wearer must be 
always on view. That is why the King, on his official 
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drives, invariably occupies this relatively uncomfortable 
seat. 

Another individual point about the Royal motor- 
cars is that in each there is five feet clear between 
the floor and the roof. This abnormal clearance is 
provided in order to accommodate the King’s top hat 
or Admiral’s cocked hat on State occasions. 

The Royal “stable” of cars consists of five Daimler 
limousines for the King, one State limousine for the 
Queen, a private brougham for the King, a private 
limousine for the Queen, and two cars for the King’s 
household. In addition His Majesty possesses a six- 
wheeled Crossley shooting-brake, which has been in 
use at Sandringham and Balmoral for the last six 
years, It can be fitted with caterpillar tracks and 
driven over almost any sort of rough ground. 

The Queen’s two cars are registered like those of any 
private citizen, and her own private car is painted green 
to distinguish it from the other Royal cars, which are 
carried out in the Royal colours, maroon with a line 
of vermilion. The King’s cars carry no registration 
letters or numbers, but each car bears a small Royal 
Standard, mounted in the middle of the front edge of 
the roof. Its place is taken at night by a blue light, 
and every policeman is trained to recognize these two 
distinctive signs of Royalty. 

Indeed the Queen’s green motor-car possesses a 
distinctive horn which blows four musical notes so 
that the policeman on point duty may be able to 
distinguish it and give it right of way. 

Tt is not generally known that in October 1930, 
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when the great slump threatened to throw thousands 
of motor mechanics out of work, the King suddenly 
decided to renew practically the whole of his motor- 
car establishment. He ordered five new cars at once, 
the biggest motor-car order ever placed by any 
monarch, The result was that many men at the 
Daimler works were kept in employment throughout 
the winter. 

King George has had two outstanding motor drives. 
One was his journey from Balmoral to London of over 
five hundred miles during the coal strike in 1926, and 
the other was that sad and almost tragic procession 
to Bognor after his illness in 1929. The King’s car 
went first, followed by a Daimler ambulance carrying 
the Royal invalid. A household car came third, and 
another car at the rear of the little procession prevented 
any other vehicles from overtaking them. At one 
time the speed was slackened to two miles an hour 
while the King was given nourishment, but at no time 
did the procession stop on its way to Bognor from 
London. 

The British motoring industry may not be able to 
point to King George V as such an enthusiastic 
motorist as his father, who, after all, lived in the days 
when motoring was a high adventure, but it can 
certainly count him as a consistent and patriotic 
supporter of the industry, and one who has by word 
and deed given it constant encouragement. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
By Major A. H. Osman 


(Editor of The Racing Pigeon and late Officer Commanding 
RAF. Pigcon Service) 


The King’s racing pigeons—His loft at Sandringham—Some 
notable races. 


Some years ago I remember asking “ Datas,” who was 
then appearing on the music-halls as a “memory 
man,” in what year the King won the Grand National. 
To my surprise he was able to give the answer, but it 
would be interesting to know how many members of 
the general public could answer the question. How 
many could say what sport the present King has been 
keenly interested in for more than forty years since 
1893? How many could tell us what pedigree stock of 
his has been greatly sought all over the world and sold 
at comparatively low rates so that working men and 
millionaires have been able to obtain specimens? The 
answer is the sport of pigeon-racing, in which the King 
has been a competitor since 1893. His father, as 
Prince of Wales, won the Grand National from Lerwick 
in 1899, and the present King, then Duke of York, was 
third and fourth in the same year. 
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The Royal lofts at Sandringham were started in 
1886, when King Edward was Prince of Wales. The 
first racing pigeons kept at Sandringham were the gift 
of King Leopold of the Belgians, but these were not 
trained, but simply confined in aviaries. In 1888 the 
birds already in the loft gave good results, and in 1893 
King George, then Duke of York, expressed a wish to 
start a racing loft, and this was the beginning of the 
present Royal lofts. 

From the outset the pigeons have been in charge of 
Mr. J. Walter Jones, who was the King’s schoolmaster. 
In the early days three lofts were used, one for the 
Prince of Wales, one for the Duke of York, and one for 
Mr. Jones himself, but later it was decided to run one 
racing loft alone. 

In addition to the original birds sent by the King 
of the Belgians, pigeons were obtained from Monsicur 
Jurion, one of Belgium’s greatest fanciers, and from 
Messrs. Duchateau and Delmotte. 

Appropriately all the birds in the Royal loft are 
aristocrats with long pedigrees. British fanciers are 
particularly keen on possessing pigeons of racing 
ancestry, descended from a long line of race-winners, 
and the pigeons in the King’s loft are no exception to 
the general rule. Actually they are themselves all 
descended from winners from 600 miles, and many of 
their descendants win for other fanciers from the 
extreme long distances. 

Owing to the geographical position of the Sandring- 
ham lofts it is not possible to compete in the short 
races with any degree of success, and consequently the 
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birds are specially trained for the long tests of 
endurance. 

One of these races in which the King’s pigeons 
regularly compete is the Lerwick National race of the 
North Road Championship Club, in which a challenge 
cup His Majesty has presented to the sport is regularly 
flown for. Although the Royal lofts have not yet 
succeeded in winning the cup, the birds have neverthe- 
less put up remarkably good performances in this event, 
and have gained the first prize in the East Midland 
Section. 

Racing-pigeon fanciers are proud of the fact that 
the King participates in the sport and that five King’s 
Cups are competed for annually: one in the National 
race from San Sebastian, a minimum distance of well 
over 500 miles; one in the Scottish National race from 
Rennes, France, another 500-mile event; one in the 
Trish National race from Laval, 500 miles; and one in 
the North Road Championship Club from Lerwick for 
which the King regularly competes. The fifth King’s 
Cup is competed for in the King’s Lynn Flying Club, 
in which the King also regularly competes. Pigeon- 
racing is probably the only sport in which five King’s 
Cups are put up for annual competition. 

The Royal lofts were originally established at the 
residence of the late C. H. Jackson—then head game- 
keeper. Later another loft was built to house the 
pigeons of H.R.H. the Duke of York. After the Royal 
victory in the National race from Lerwick in 1899, 
when King Edward, then Prince of Wales, was first, 
and the present King was third and fourth, permission 
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was obtained to reveal the Royal connection with the 
sport. 

Naturally this gave it a great impetus, and some 
idea of the progress made may be gained from the fact 
that whereas in 1890 fanciers were few and far between, 
they are now extremely numerous, and during the 
present year over one million young pigeons were bred. 
Each of these pigeons is ringed when about eight days 
old with a metal ring which shows the year of its birth. 
The numbers of these rings are all registered, so that it 
is possible to trace the ownership of any pigeon belong. 
ing to a member of a recognized pigeon club. 

Many other changes have taken place in the sport 
since the King first became a fancier. The National 
Homing Union, which acts as the Jockey Club of the 
sport, came into existence in 1896, followed in due 
course by the Scottish Homing Union, the Irish 
Homing Union and, in recent years, the Welsh Homing 
Union, of which the Prince of Wales has been pleased 
to become a patron. 

In the Up-North Combine, extending from the Tees 
to the Tweed, two special “ pigeons only ” trains, each 
consisting of thirty bogie vans, are required each 
Friday to take the 30,000 or more pigeons that compete 
in the inland races to the race point. 

In order to appreciate the records put up by the 
King’s loft at Sandringham, it will perhaps be best 
first of all to explain how races are flown. 

On the night of marking, as it is called, the fancier 
will send his pigeons to the club headquarters and hand 
them over to the marking committee with a list show- 
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ing the colour, sex and metal-ring number of each 
bird. 

On each competing bird’s leg a rubber ring is placed, 
and the outside number of this rubber ring is marked 
against the metal-ring number of the bird. 

The birds of each club are then sent to a collecting 
centre, whence they are dispatched in charge of the 
federation convoyer, generally in “ pigeons only ” rail- 
way vans, and sometimes in special “ pigeons only” 
trains to the race point. 

Upon the bird’s return to the loft it is caught, the 
rubber ring removed and inserted in a special recording 
clock which shows the hour, minute and second of the 
bird’s return. 

The distance of each individual Joft to the race point 
has been computed by experts. In the evening of the 
race the clock is taken to the checking station, the 
rubber ring is removed by the committee, and the 
sealed inside number checked against the sealed inside 
number of the counterfoil. Any variation disqualifies. 

The average number of yards a minute at which a 
pigeon has flown are calculated, and the bird flying at 
the highest rate is the winner of the race. 

Great ingenuity has been employed in perfecting 
pigeon-timing clocks so that they may be as accurate as 
possible and proof against tampering. 

Obviously at times attempts have been made to gain 
races by unfair methods, for the prize-money in these 
days is considerable. One pigeon alone, Rob Roy, 
belonging to the Jate Arthur Billinge of New Mills, 
won no less than £940 in its career. The Manchester 
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Flying Club each year pays out over £4,000 in prizes, 
the Liverpool Championship Club does the same, and 
many other big organizations have big prize-lists. 

Generally speaking, however, the attraction of the 
sport is not in the money that can be won; the lure 
is to try and breed a champion—a bird of courage 
and endurance that will let nothing deter it from 
winning. 

Careful records are generally kept of each bird’s 
career and the way their progeny has worked, and 
crosses of other strains may be introduced in the hope 
of improving the quality of a fancier’s birds. 

The birds in the Royal lofts have always been highly 
esteemed by fanciers, and as they have been sold at 
such very low prices it has been possible for workmen 
as well as other fanciers to obtain the cream of the 
strain. 

It is probably due in a large measure to the King’s 
participation in pigeon-racing that it can be called the 
most democratic of sports. All sorts and conditions of 
men take part in it. Lord Lonsdale, as might be 
expected, has a very successful loft at Penrith; million- 
aires like J. B. Joel, who paid the world’s record price 
of £225 for 1826, the Logan hen that won the Grand 
National in 1923, takes a keen interest in his birds at 
Childwick Bury; Sir Wm. Jury, one of the film 
industry's pioneers, is this year’s winner of the King’s 
Cup from San Sebastian, a victory which gave him 
more satisfaction, he told me, than many a business 
deal. There are among the sport’s adherents jockeys 
like Gordon and Cliff. Richards, trainers like Jack 
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Jarvis, professional cricketers like George Duckworth, 
professional footballers, Rugby internationals, colliers 
and other men. It by no means follows that the plums 
all go to the men with the most money and the best- 
equipped installations. On many occasions the work- 
ing man beats the millionaire. 

Soon after the outbreak of war it was discovered that 
trawlers and drifters engaged in mine-sweeping had no 
means of communication with the mainland. Volun- 
teers were sought who had lofts near the coast and 
were prepared to lend their pigeons to the Admiralty 
for this important work. Needless to say, the inmates 
of the Royal lofts were promptly placed at the disposal 
of the authorities, and so valuable were the services 
rendered that the birds were mentioned in dispatches. 
When His Majesty inspected the Lowestoft Naval 
Centre he sent a message to Sandringham by one of his 
pigeons there on service. 

When later on pigeon-fanciers were asked to breed 
young birds to equip and replenish pigeon-lofts for the 
services, the Royal lofts were again called on, and 
promptly responded. 

The services rendered by pigeons during the war are 
perhaps unknown to those outside the sport. Many an 
airman owes his life to one of the King’s feathered 
messengers, regiments were saved, and much valuable 
information was brought in by the means of the 
pigeon service. 

At the present moment there are only two Royal 
lofts, one the racing loft which contains not more than 
thirty-five pairs, and a smaller loft which contains 
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pensioners—birds that have raced well and are now 
kept only for stock purposes, about ten pairs. 

The Royal lofts, as above stated, have been since 
their inception in charge of Mr. J. Walter Jones, who 
is the doyen of the sport of pigeon-racing in this 
country. Before Mr. Jones came to Sandringham in 
1881 he had already been a fancier in Sheffield and 
trained and raced pigeons, and some of these he 
subsequently took to Sandringham. 

For the last ten or twelve years only cock birds have 
been raced, so that only thirty racers have gained all 
Royal successes of late. 

In 1934 the King was a winner of the first prize 
in the East Midland Centre of the North Road 
Championship Club Lerwick race, and in 1935 he has 
won the Berwick, Banff and Thurso races of the King’s 
Lynn Club. 

J. Walter Jones's first apprenticeship to pigeon-racing 
was at the age of eight, when he had the privilege of 
looking out for his elder brother, and rising early to 
train the young birds. In 1873 his own pigeons flew 
from Grimsby to Sheffield, also from London, which 
was in those days considered a long and difficult race- 
point, and is so even to-day. 

Then he went as headmaster to Sandringham and 
fitted up at the school house a small brick loft. Later 
he built a larger wooden loft to house the many 
notable pigeons imported from Belgium. 

In 1886 he joined the London Columbarian Society 
and in 1887 the London Flying Club, in which he raced 
up to 1895. He had in these clubs first-prize winners 
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from Wilton, Templecombe, Chard, Penzance, Yar- 
mouth (Isle of Wight), Rennes and La Rochelle. 

In 1891 he joined the Midland Flying Club, Bir- 
mingham, in 1894 the Central Counties Flying Club 
and the National Flying Club, and won first prizes 
from Lymington, Newbury, Winchester, Northaller- 
ton and Newcastle. He also joined the Manchester 
Flying Club, when he raced from La Rochelle. 

Then he gave up the south route, and for the past 
thirty years has flown in the National North Road 
Flying Club and won from Perth and Banff; the North 
Road Championship Club and won from Thurso and 
Lerwick. So that with more than sixty years’ flying 
experience from France and Scotland he has a wonder- 
ful strain of pigeons. 

Jurion, the great Belgian breeder, is dead. So are 
Delmotte and Duchateau, and of all the great fanciers 
of fifty years ago we only have M. Jules Janssens 
still alive; but their pigeons live after them, incor- 
porated at the Royal lofts. 

The young birds from the King’s loft are taught 
early to take a big toss across the Wash; trained to 
Hunstanton, seven miles, then they are sent to Skeg- 
ness, fifteen miles of sea. Some fail, but once having 
faced the music, they prove difficult to lose. 

There are filed letters from fanciers all over England, 
Scotland and Wales noting remarkable successes with 
the Sandringham strain—a pile a foot thick written by 
educated men, written by miners, weavers, factory 
workers-from races of all distances with old and 
young birds. 
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The value of a strain is not only to be judged by the 
number of first prizes which are won in a given time, 
but very largely by the losses that take place. The 
losses here are extremely low in every kind of weather 
and from all distances. A man who keeps two or three 
hundred pigeons has a mathematical right to win more 
races—and often does so. Here we have twenty to 
twenty-five pigeons raced each season. 

The lofts are built in the open. The structure is of 
wood on a brick foundation, and in each side are wired 
windows, each having a louvered glass screen outside, 
so that no wet can penetrate the loft and no direct 
current blow through, thus they are warm but well 
ventilated in summer and winter. 

The floor is of cement and thus the loft is quite rat- 
proof—an important feature in the country, where rats 
are very numerous. 

Outside each loft is an aviary with a grass bottom. 

The entrance is peculiar, merely a sloping board 
leading down to the bolt wires through which the 
pigeons drop on to a board and enter the compart- 
ment in which they are caught on return from their 
journeys. 

The roof is covered with rubber cloth, having a 
very wide span and only a drop of about 18 ins. in 
9 feet from the central highest ridge. The outlet 
through a trap under the entrance-board is only 3 feet 
square, 

It will be noted that no birds inside can see the sky 
except they go into the trap, yet very few youngsters 
are lost from the roof. This may largely be due to 
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the complete country surroundings, but I personally 
think they have difficulty in first finding their way in. 

The interior is divided into several compartments: 
a trapping compartment, three old birds’ lofts and a 
young bird compartment, and a still smaller one to 
confine old birds, etc. 

The ceiling is about 7 feet high and made of wood— 
so that there exists an air space above and under the 
roof proper. 

Entrance is gained by a wooden door at either end. 
Inside at one end is a wire door for greater ventilation 
in hot weather. 

The nest-boxes are in three tiers, and form a plat- 
form on which birds can be observed. Above these 
on the walls are the box perches. 

All nest-boxes can be fitted with a separate drinker 
and food-trough. Each nest-box is about 24 ins, by 
18 ins. by 16 ins. high. The loft is about 12 feet wide 
and about 30 feet long, and has ample accommodation 
for fifty pairs, although in recent years rarely more 
than thirty pairs are kept in the loft. 

The pensioners’ loft has no trap but just two holes 
with a narrow board on the outside. It is subdivided 
into four compartments, one of which is occasionally 
used as a young birds’ loft. Here the nest-boxes are in 
two tiers, and afford accommodation for about fourteen 
pairs, This loft has also an ample aviary, the wire- 
work of which is rat and sparrow proof. 

The birds in both lofts are well under control, and 
are quite tame and are easily handled. Communica- 
tion for the pigeons from one compartment to another 
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is through the lattice partitions by openings on the 
floor level, which can be closed at will. 

The pigeons are typical of their strain—mostly Blue 
and Blue Chequers with a few Red Chequers and 
Mealeys. 

Their feather properties are very good, with excep- 
tional strength of quill in the flight feathers. 

In size the pigeons to some may be larger than the 
average, but they are not ungainly in hand, Every 
bird has great strength over the loins, is close vented 
and not deep in keel. 

They are rather big-boned pigeons and consequently 
very strong; mostly dark in eye colour and rather long 
in face. Here again inbreeding which has arisen has 
produced no signs of degeneracy, and their aptitude 
to race has been proved over those many years from 
the longest and hardest race-points, 

Youngsters bred in June are usually kept for use in 
the loft when the old birds are in their most vigorous 
condition, and as these young birds have no races to 
worry over, are trained right up to October, and not 
started until late August, flown up to Grimsby and 
Newcastle in four tosses, the shorter ones several times, 
they make as good old birds as any. This strain is a 
long-lasting one, but perhaps a little slow in maturing 
—the results may be due to the system adopted. After 
about eight years the old birds are not raced, but much. 
depends upon the experience each bird has encountered. 

Young birds are not raced. Yearlings are only 
trained, but in their third season they have to fly from 
the longest distances. 
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The King has always taken a keen interest in the 
doings of his pigeons. He insists on knowing when 
they have done any worthwhile performance, and 
visitors to Sandringham can see the seat on which he 
often sits to watch his birds arrive from races. From 
1900 to 1910 he was president of the National Flying 
Club, only giving up the office on his accession to the 
throne. He has, however, remained a patron of the 
club ever since, and he is also a patron of a number of 
other pigeon-racing organizations. 

Other members of the Royal Family are interested 
in racing pigeons. H.R.H. the Duke of York con- 
sented to visit the first “Old Comrades’” show 
promoted by Old Comrades of the Pigeon Services, 
when over a thousand of the best racing pigeons in 
the country were exhibited. This show resulted in a 
handsome sum being handed to the London Hospital. 
The Duke of Kent was keenly interested in the racing- 
pigeon exhibits at the London, Midland and Scottish 
show which he opened in December 1933, and it was 
apparent that he knew a good deal about his father’s 
pigeons and about J. Walter Jones who looks after 
them. The Duchess of York released pigeons from 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, to carry Jubilee greetings to 
the King at Buckingham Palace, over four hundred 
miles away. 
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Twenty-five years of shooting and farming—Some dangers and 
changes—The passing of the “ big bag”—Some hazards 
on the future of landownership. 


In any consideration of the King as a shot, one is 
naturally led to consider and review the many changes 
which shooting, landownership and game preserva- 
tion have undergone during the twenty-five years of 
His Majesty's reign. No reign since the close of the 
Elizabethan era has witnessed quite such revolutionary 
changes from the rural point of view. 

True, the Industrial Age was well advanced before 
King George came to the throne. The industries of 
iron, steel and coal had already covered the North 
and Midlands of England with a pall of smoke which 
had driven the farmer from his holding, the squire 
from his hall. Thousands of acres in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Northumberland, Durham and the Black 
Country had changed from the immemorial haunts of 
grouse, black game, curlew and wildfowl to areas 
where tall smoke-stacks belch their fumes by day and 
the chimneys of blast-furnaces light the skies by night. 
Districts that had changed little since the squire of 
Methills Hall gave the toast of “Bonnie Blue Cap for 
Ever,” had become mines of wealth; furnaces of 
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fortunes, mills that made millions fer men whosc 
grandfathers had clattered in their clogs up the stony 
streets of little moorland villages which, in the turn 
of half a century, were translated into hives of horrid, 
but extremely profitable, industry. 

It is not my purpose here to examine the good or 
ill which that rapid industrialization and urbanization 
of the erstwhile moorland districts brought to the 
national well-being. Time, and some clear-sighted 
historian of the future, can alone assay the good or 
evil of those changes which were wrought in the latter 
days of Queen Victoria’s reign by economic forces 
beyond the control of any government. 

But it is illuminating, as we touch on these things 
in passing, to see that already the once prosperous 
areas of the North and the Midlands are now unhappily 
the “distressed areas” of modern political economy, 
the stumbling-blocks of successive governments. In- 
dustry is coming South, merely because it finds that it 
cannot support the burden of rates cast upon it in the 
now almost derelict regions that saw the birth of the 
Golden Age of coal, iron and steel. We see factories 
springing up round London; arterial roads that once 
ran through pleasant countrysides are now ringed and 
hemmed by industrial buildings of every sort. The 
flat fields of Middlesex where, twenty-five years ago, 
farmers tilled their cor land, and such squires as the 
Pollocks of Hanworth, such lords as the Jerseys of 
Osterley, shot their partridges, are now spreading 
rashes of bright red bungalosis. 

I am not sure whether all these changes are for the 
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better or the worse. No man can say. But if we are to 
take a long and hazardous jump into the history of the 
future, it rather looks as though the North and the 
Midlands may return, in some degree, to their moor- 
land state, while the South, conceivably, may revert 
to that activity and industrial industry which it knew 
when every Sussex valley smoked with the fires of the 
charcoal-burners, and iron, ships and weapons were 
all made and forged in the South. Such a turn of the 
wheel is fantastic to contemplate but by no means 
impossible to realize. 

King George’s reign has perhaps witnessed the 
initial stages in this transference of the balance of 
industry. Therefore to a certain extent it has witnessed 
the beginnings of what may perhaps be a new era for 
sport, agriculture and the pursuits of the countryside, 
It has certainly seen, if not the ending of the old 
system of landownership, at any rate a most drastic 
readjustment of values in which many estates have 
sunk and been smashed, few new ones have been 
created, and those who have survived have done so 
either by the inheritance of independent wealth, 
derived from sources other than agriculture or~as in 
many cases—by the fortunate inheritance of that 
stubborn English sense which will not admit defeat 
and will not sell an acre. 

Many a squire and many a peer whose father lived 
in comfort and in benign authority in his hall or 
manor-house when King George came to the throne, 
is now living in a farmhouse on his estate, the hall 
and the shooting let, the owner perhaps merely a 
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“gun” in his own syndicate. He turns a deaf ear to 
those ready-made, get-rich-quick panic-mongers who 
advise him to sell out his land and invest in this or 
that industrial or loan. Such advice offers perhaps an 
apparently easy way out of present difficulties. But 
there are fortunately plenty who have not taken it. 
They have hung on with faith in their land—a faith 
which time will justify. 

I am one of those who believe that Iand is a bank 
which cannot run away, that land is an investment 
which carries with it not only a cash return but an 
immense moral, physical and sentimental reward. 
Its responsibilities alone can make the owner. No 
man who is an owner of land and is possessed of normal 
sensibilities and the least glimmerings of natural 
leadership can fail to find from its ownership a greater 
sense of humanity, of human understanding and of 
his own spiritual development, than if he were the 
owner of, say, a block of paper shares in some concern 
whose products and their manufacture, and, most 
important of all, its workers, were completely unknown 
to him. 

Yet during the last twenty-five years many men 
whose families were founded in the land, and their 
children made human and great thereby, have sold 
their acres and gone into a world of paper speculation 
from which litle appears to result except anxiety, 
topsy-turvy riches and a mercurial sense of values. 

However, that is sufficient moralizing. Values will 
right themselves, and the Jand, the ultimate mother of 
all things, will most assuredly come into its own again. 
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Meanwhile, let us consider the changes in shooting 
and game preservation which these economic up- 
heavals have brought about during the last quarter of 
a century. Some of them have perhaps been all to 
the good. For one thing the pre-war and rather 
vulgar standard of big-bag making and record-breaking 
has almost gone. No one to-day, except jumped-up 
nobodies and social climbers, endeavours to go out and 
make a record for a record’s sake. Big bags are all 
very well at grouse, partridges or wildfowl, which are 
the natural products of the soil and of a good season, 
and a more than fair test of good marksmanship— 
except perhaps when you have a person driving 
partridges backwards and forwards from dawn to 
dusk until they become so tired out that they flop into 
the hedges like owls, as I believe has happened on 
one inglorious occasion. But such paragraph-catching 
methods, suitable food for the modern gossip-writer, 
are fortunately rare and rightly derided. 

On the other hand, although the old idea of big-bag 
making has died a natural death, the last few years 
have seen a regrettable growth in what I can only 
describe as hysterical, namby-pamby and ill-informed 
agitation against the legitimate field sports of this 
country. All sorts of odd societies and little bodies, 
composed mostly of the “undeserving unemployed,” 
old women of both sexes, have sprung up and flourished 
on the slogan of “ Anti-Blood Sports.” What precisely 
that means I have never yet been able to discover. 
No everyday humane person takes that sort of neurotic 
“ humanitarianism ” very seriously. 
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But it is regrettable that some otherwise sensibly 
minded and comparatively clear-sighted daily news- 
papers have, from time to time, seized on these ill- 
informed agitations as a slick and ready means of 
“putting over a story.” Such cheap and unjusti- 
fied sensationalism at the expense of legitimate and 
well-conducted sports such as hunting and shooting 
serves no useful purpose, and merely offends or 
disgusts a large number of responsible and humane 
people. 

The sports of the field are part of the Englishman's 
bone and heritage. They are part of the heritage of 
any normal man in any country. The arts of the 
hunter and the fisher are the oldest in the world. 
They antedate history. 

Where to-day we have had, by the very reason of 
our civilization and the growth of industry, to introduce 
artificial methods into the rearing and shooting of game, 
or the hunting of beasts of venery, those necessary 
artificialities have been more than offset and compen- 
sated for—were that necessary—by the extremely 
liberal-minded and humane laws which govern these 
matters. 

It may seem completely unnecessary to stress this 
point, but in these days, when so many people live 
in towns and cities and only see the country from the 
back of a motor-car or the window of a railway 
carriage, it seems needful to point out facts which, 
to any born country-dweller, appear quite obvious. 
For some odd reason there are lots of townspeople, 
very kindly, well-meaning persons, who, although they 
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have not the slightest objection to eating venison or a 
cut from a salmon or dining off a pheasant, cannot 
apparently contemplate the quick and speedy death of 
the animal, bird or fish by methods which allow it a 
fair and sporting chance of escape and, should it die, 
ensure that it does so quickly and with the minimum 
of pain. 

To the critical student of the present-day inter- 
national situation in Europe as it affects Great Britain, 
one of the most disturbing factors is the insecurity of 
agricultural tenure, the precarious financial position of 
farming, the virtual bankruptcy of the agricultural 
landowner, and, most ominous of all, the knowledge 
that in the event of war we could not feed our popula- 
tion on our own home-grown food products for more 
than ten or twelve weeks. 

This situation is not new. It may be said, indeed, 
to have had its genesis in the days of the Industrial 
Revolution, when the population of England increased 
by leaps and bounds. Since then the death-rate has 
gone down, the birth-rate has gone up, and thousands 
of acres of arable !and have gone out of cultivation or 
have been put down to grass. 

In 1914 there were 10,998,254 acres of arable land 
in Great Britain, and 18,497,101 acres of pasture land. 
To-day the latest Ministry of Agriculture figures show 
a grave decline, A mere 9,249,627 acres are now under 
corn and root crops, while only 17,853,671 acres are 
under grass. 

These figures may be taken as an indication of the 
fact that arable farming, which means the cultivation 
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of such vital crops as wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas 
and root crops, no longer pays, or if it does just pay it 
may be said to do so only in such relatively rich 
districts as the Fen Country, Essex, the Yorkshire 
Wolds and parts of Somerset. Oats and barley still 
show a small margin of profit to those farmers in 
Hampshire and Norfolk who have managed to secure 
good contracts from the brewers, or who run large, 
mixed farms on an almost “ prairie” scale. 

But with the exception of these isolated instances it 
may be said, broadly speaking, that not one farmer in 
ten in Britain to-day is making a reasonable living with 
any reasonable prospect of it continuing. Attempts at 
State organization of the industry in the form of the 
Milk, Pigs and Potato Boards seem to have produced 
little beyond periodic gluts of milk, a drop in the price 
of pig meats, and general dissatisfaction among the 
bulk of the farmers. It seems likely, indeed, that Mr. 
Elliot’s intricate structures of marketing mechanism 
will either have to be drastically overhauled, or, what 
is improbable, scrapped altogether. 

If the cultivation of land as a means of making a 
living and producing food is at the moment slumped to 
zero, the same is equally true of its ownership, That 
agricultural land, generally speaking, no longer pays as 
an investment, is proved by the fact that one firm alone, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, have sold no less than 
3,949,406 acres since the war. 

Much of this land was sold in the boom years of 
1919 and 1920 when land of any sort was fetching 
fantastic figures. 
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Many landowners, realizing that their capital resources 
could not withstand the lean years which were in- 
evitably bound to follow the boom, sold out then at 
the top of the market. As an instance of the artificial 
prices which land reached, it may be recalled that 
Lincolnshire potato land, normally worth about {£50 
an acre, sold at £90, £100 and {110 an acre, whilst 
land in Cambridgeshire which, before the war, had 
sold at an average of {17 an acre, was resold in 
1919 at £35 an acre, more than double its normal 
value. 

The light lands of Wiltshire, Norfolk, parts of 
Hampshire and similar counties fetched equally ridicu- 
lous prices. In some cases land which to-day cannot 
find a purchaser at £3 or £4 an acre was sold then for 
between {12 and {15 an acre. 

Here, then, we have one of the root causes of the 
present depression in agriculture. The major cause 
may be said to have been the effects of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Land Tax Budget of 1910 and the heavy 
increase in Death Duties which followed. These 
taxes and duties robbed the landowner of his capital. 
On the death of any owner of an estate anything up 
to one-third of the total capital value must be paid to 
the Treasury in Death Duties. Obviously, therefore, 
it takes but three deaths of successive heirs to break 
up a large estate until it is reduced practically to 
nothing. 

True, certain big landowners insure against Death 
Duties, and within recent years the tendency to turn 
big landed estates into limited companies has also 
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served to lighten the burden of duties on the owner's 
death. But these palliatives of a legislative evil were 
not thought of in 1914. Even that pioneer in the war 
against the unfair taxation of land, the late Right Hon. 
E. G. Pretyman, did not, I believe, insure his own big 
landed estates of Orwell Park, Suffolk, and Riby in 
Lincolnshire. The result was that on his death a very 
considerable area of the Orwell property had to be sold 
to pay the Death Duties. Ir is significant, by the way, 
that this block of agricultural property was purchased 
“for investment” by a Cambridge college. I will 
return to the significance of this and several other 
recent purchases of similar nature at a later stage in this 
chapter. 

To go back for a moment to the forced sales of 
landed estates which took place during the war— 
when owners and heirs were killed in action—and in 
the boom years after the war when many more owners 
sold out at artificially high prices. 

The tenant farmer was faced then with the problem 
that he must either buy his own house and farm or 
get out. Like most Englishmen, the average farmer 
is naturally tenacious of his home and land. So they 
bought their holdings. And they were obliged to pay 
high prices, which meant that they had to borrow the 
money from the banks at 6 per cent. Then, a year or 
two later, came the great agricultural slump which has 
now endured for eight years. During thar disastrous 
period the farmer has seen his savings melt away, the 
capital value of his land depreciate, and the bottom 
fall out of his market. And all the time he has had 
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to keep on paying the principal and interest on his 
mortgage. It is probably true to say that no other 
vital industry in the country has, within modern times, 
gone through such a wintry and disheartening series 
of storms. 

Successive Governments have endeavoured to temper 
the wind to the shorn lambs by providing subsidies, 
the most notably successful of which was the beet sugar 
subsidy; quotas, which have met with moderate 
success; Marketing Boards, which appear to be an 
almost complete failure; and now, more recently, the 
Wheat Subsidy, which has certainly resulted this 
last year in putting a few more acres under the 
plough. 

Meanwhile the various Agricultural Wages Boards 
throughout the country have stabilized the farm 
labourer’s wage at a figure which, although it varies in 
different counties, may be said to average about 318. 
a week for the whole of England. Ir is quite clear 
that this is the barest possible minimum on which a 
man may be expected to rear a family, more particu- 
larly when we bear in mind the fact that free cottages 
are the exception rather than the rule on most farms 
nowadays, and that the average rents of the Council 
cottages in most cases are between 6s. and 118. a week. 
Yet many farmers maintain that these wages are more 
than they can afford to pay. 

Hence the decline in arable land, for the simple 
reason that one man can do the work on a given area 
of grass land whereas three or four men would be 
required to keep the same area of land in proper 
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cultivation and heart if it were under the plough. We 
have only to remember that only 522,583 men are 
employed regularly on the land to-day as compared 
with 564,512 in 1930 and 612,072 in 1921—an appalling 
decrease. 

This decline is a matter of the utmost gravity. For, 
quite apart from the fact that it means that we are 
automatically reducing each year the number of 
skilled men able to produce food, the most essential 
commodity of all, we must also remember that by 
reducing the agricultural population we are killing at 
its root the finest and most enduring stock of man- 
hood in the country. In the past the success of our 
industries in towns, factories, mines and mills have 
been due to the fact that the great agricultural counties 
of Britain have been able to feed the towns with a 
sturdy, robust and healthy stock of men and women. 
To-day the towns are being forced to rely for their 
recruits more and more on their own town-bred 
stocks, The result is the increasing spread of a C3 
population. 

This point is perhaps not entirely germane to my 
subject, but it is of such vital importance, and so 
intimately related to the whole subject of the changes 
in agriculture and landownership during the last twenty- 
five years that I feel it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

And now we come to the third in the trinity upon 
whom agriculture depends—the landowner. We have 
seen that the farm labourers’ wages, meagre though 
they are, have been standardized and safeguarded. 
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Various Governments have attempted to do something 
to help the farmer in his plight, and with the best will 
in the world but a somewhat timid heart, has en- 
deavoured to help him sell his products. But not one 
hand or voice has been lifted to help the landowner. 
Perhaps that is because the scare caused by the old 
pre-war class warfare slogans against the big land- 
owners has not yet died down entirely. We are still a 
little too frightened of democracy, a little too inclined 
to eat humble pie, to sacrifice almost anything and 
anybody in the sacred name of Peace-At-Any-Price. 

But our city-born politicians must remember that 
the landowner is not the parasite or the pleasure-seeker 
he is represented to be. His sole concern is not 
pheasants and fox-hunting. He is not a decorative 
incumbrance living a life of ease and comfort on the 
rents wrung from his wretched tenants. 

The landowner for centuries past has played a most 
vital and important part in the development of the 
resources and beauty of this country. It was the great 
landowners and local squires who drained our marshes, 
reclaimed our wastes and moors, built many of our 
roads, constructed hundreds of miles of sea-walls, 
planted thousands of acres of woods and coverts— 
always with an eye on giving ultimate beauty to the 
countryside. We owe to such men as “Turnip” 
Townshend and “Coke of Norfolk” the beginnings of 
the very principles of High Farming. We owe to 
successive Dukes of Bedford not only the reclamation 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of the Fen country, 
but also the planning and development of such great 
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and model properties as the 20,000-acre Thorney 
estate in Cambridgeshire, the building and planning 
of the Bloomsbury estate in London—still an area 
of spacious streets and noble houses—and the 
laying out of the great Woburn estate, still one of the 
best administered private properties in the world. 

In stock-breeding and raising, in the horse-breeding 
industry, the names of Lord Yarborough and the late 
Sir Tatton Sykes will stand for all time as men who 
laid the foundations of the bloodstock and cattle which 
have been the basis of our great export trade to South 
America and other parts of the world. In addition to 
their services to the livestock industry, the Earls of 
Yarborough, like many other great landowners, re- 
claimed more than 25,000 acres of Jand which a little 
more than a century ago was Lincolnshire bog and 
upland waste. 

Indeed, it might be said that on any estate, great or 
small, the landowner’s stud farm and home farm have 
for centuries been the backbone of British farming. 
They have been the testing shops, the laboratories, 
where all that was newest and best in horses, sheep, 
cattle, pigs, seeds, roots and manures was tried out, 
tested and developed, backed by the skill, the education, 
the brains and the money of the squire. 

Tenants reaped the direct advantages of this system. 
The finest sires either in bloodstock or livestock were 
available at stud fees which make the present fees 
charged by professional stock-raising establishments 
look ridiculous. Before the war a tenant farmer could 
obtain the services of a prize bull or a stallion for two 
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or three guineas. Today if he seeks the services of 
an equally good class of animal from the professional 
stock-raising establishment he will have to pay ten or 
fifteen guineas or possibly more. 

In addition to being the “father,” so to speak, of 
farming, the landowner was also, in himself, a form 
of Land Bank. He was always there to support his 
tenants through bad seasons, cither by remitting the 
whole or part of their rents. If land fell vacant he 
could usually afford to keep it in hand and in good 
heart. He paid dilapidations and road charges, im- 
proved the standards of ditching, draining, hedging and 
fencing, and was always willing to finance a tenant 
who was honest and a man of promise. 

To-day the unfortunate owner-farmer who has been 
forced to purchase his land finds himself without any 
of this human and sympathetic aid. The banks will 
not remit the interest on his mortgage no matter how 
bad the season. The charges for dilapidations, roads, 
fences, etc., fall on his unprotected head. In many 
cases he can no longer afford the services of the pedigree 
animals which the old squire provided. So the quality 
of his stock declines, and since a good head of stock 
and a good yield of manure go together, it follows 
that his land becomes undernourished, 

No pithier summary of the whole situation could be 
provided than in the words of our Cambridgeshire farm 
bailiff, who, when my uncle’s estate was sold up and 
small holdings took its place, remarked with withering 
pity: “Three acres and a cow—fust they starves the 
land, then they starves the cow, and last they starves 
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their —— selves.” It is all too true, and when the Earl 
of Sandwich a year or two ago revealed the fact that 
small holdings under the Huntingdonshire County 
Council scheme had showed a net loss to the Council 
of £1 an acre per annum for some time past, he put his 
finger on the essential weakness of that fallacious cry 
which Jesse Collins started. 

What is the remedy? It is obviously impossible in 
a brief space to outline, still less to suggest, a remedy 
for a state of affairs which has perplexed Governments 
of all shades of opinion. But I believe myself that 
only by either reducing the scale of Death Duties on 
agricultural land and/or by enabling the landowner 
to pay such duties over a period of years in instalments 
can one induce capital to return to the land. Without 
capital there can be no security of tenure for the 
farmer, no incentive to produce the best, no induce- 
ment for men to return to the land as farm workers, 
The gradual draining away of the life-blood of Money 
from the land is the canker which has cast agriculture 
into a state of pernicious anzmia. 

Once money flows back to the land it will be time 
to talk of Protection, of the development of mechanized 
farms on the prairie scale as advocated and practised 
by Lord Lymington and others. We shall be able to 
recapture some of those lost livestock markets which 
have gradually dwindled away in the last few years. 

When that is accomplished we may see a develop- 
ment of intensive market gardening and fruit-growing, 
of bulb-culture, fruit-canning, the production of milk 
by-products, the by-products of pig meats and all the 
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other moder ancillaries to this great and immemorial 
industry. Bur to talk of any or all of these things as 
possible and practicable at the moment is foolish. The 
land will only give of its best when it is restored to 
its full value, when men find it wise to invest therein. 
Quotas and Boards, schemes of petit culture and State- 
aided communal farms are all so many anodynes. It 
is like giving whisky to a dying man. Only the trans- 
fusion of blood in the form of Money can save 
agriculture, 

That there is some future for it and that soon there 
may be a lightening of its burdens is indicated by the 
fact that several Cambridge colleges and at Jeast two 
big city syndicates—one of them representing the con- 
trolling interests in a big chain of multiple stores—have 
bought large blocks of agricultural land within the 
last two years. The Cambridge colleges have bought 
“for investment.” The stores group has bought in 
order that sooner or Jater it may put into practice its 
own scheme for producing milk, butter, eggs, bacon 
and other products and selling direct to the consumer, 
thus cutting out the middle man. But in this latter 
case the scheme when put into practice will cut out 
not only the middle man but the present-day producer 
~—the farmer. 

Summing up in general, it seems safe to assume that 
land, in the course of the next few years, will return 
to something like its proper value, and that more 
stringent protection will be given to the farmer against 
the competition of foreign foodstuffs. Unless this is 
done the heart will go out of the land and its people, 
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and Britain will be left a gigantic parasite relying for 
its food upon the unstable markets of other countries 
and the more than dangerous lines of sea communica- 
tion in time of war. 

Generally speaking, however, one would say that the 
indications are that land values are returning to their 
own; farming is slowly, very slowly, getting into its 
stride again under a sympathetic Governmental wing, 
and it is not too much to hope that within the next 
two years the unfairness of the present incidence of 
Death Duties on land will be recognized and lightened. 
It may be that some courageous Government, facing 
the fact that land is the first bank in the country, the 
root of all food, will decide to reduce the percentage of 
Death Duties on Jand to a more reasonable proportion. 
That, I feel, is not too much to hope. 

But meanwhile it would be a far-sighted and states- 
manlike policy to enable landowners and farmers to 
pay their Death Duties, when they fall due, by instal- 
ments over a period of years, instead of in a lump sum, 
thus ensuring that the land is not drained of its capital 
and its productivity impaired. 

Gradually we shall see a return to the system of 
large estates, either owned by individuals, companies 
or direct producing and marketing shop combines. 

In any case, the outlook for shooting is bright. The 
partridge has long been proved to be a friend of agri- 
culture. The pheasant, in reasonable numbers, is now 
known to be more of a friend than a foe. The rabbit 
and the hare not only have their market value, pro- 
vided they are kept within bounds, but, in conjunction 
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with the game bird, they provide the landowner and 
the owner-farmer with a form of revenue which is far 
too valuable to lose. We have only to look at the 
money spent by the people who go annually to 
Hungary for partridge-shooting to realize, from that 
small example, how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds both the State and the individual would lose if 
the value of shooting in this country declined. 

Truly the reign of King George V has witnessed the 
swing of the agricultural and the sporting pendulums 
from the heights to the depths. His reign has bridged 
great gulfs of chaos, upheaval and reconstruction. It 
has seen prosperity overthrown and reborn. It has 
witnessed a metamorphosis of society and a painful, if 
brief, period of post-war vulgarity, particularly in sport 
and some of those who adopted it. 

But the old values are returning in modern dress. 
Our perspectives have returned to true and proper align- 
ment. The future emerges, a slow-bor, half-guessed 
promise, but a promise which we may be quite sure 
will take good shape in the English fashion. The 
historian will look back upon the reign of King 
George V in something, I think, of astonishment and 
wonderment that one man, born and bred in a world 
so unlike the present, should have contrived to bridge 
these gulfs and, by the very force and cxample of his 
own personality, lead and mould the sorely tried 
character of his people, particularly the young post- 
war generation, back to the old and primal values which 
made this country great among the nations and simple 
within itself. 
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The King’s example in sport, and his encouragement 
of games, have been by no means the least of those 
qualities of leadership which have made his reign a 
personal triumph. The Empire has been fortunate in 
that, for this quarter century of its most turbulent 
history, it has been led by a very human, lovable man, 
an English gentleman and a sportsman of the old 
school whose faith and principles neither time nor wars 
could shake. 
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jones, Mr. John, 227 

jones, Mr. J. Walter, 262, 268, 


Jury? Sir William, 266 


KeMPToN Park, 228, 239 
Kennedy, Lord, 73 
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Kent, H.R.H, the Duke of, 278 

Keppel, Sit Colin, 89, 98, 100, 
108 

Keppel, Sir Derek, 89, 108 

Kine, HLM. the. See George V. 
HM. 


Kingsclere, Hants, stables at, 
240, 232, 238 

Knot, at Sandringham, 153 

Kotah, 314 ef seq. 

Kotah, Maharao of, 114 


LasRavons, at Sandringham, 22, 
36, 38 et seq. 

Lady Peggy, 197 

La Fleche, 194 

Land, the problem of, 276 et seq. 

Largs Regatta, 165 

Leicester, Earl of, 21; stories of, 
64, 65, 

Lemnatchus, 201 

Leslie, Mr. Jack, 95 

Lewisham, a. 3 

Lilford Hall, Norfolk, 140 

Limelight, 202, 247 

Loates, Tommy, 235, 237 

Lonsdale, Earl of, 266 


McCaLMont, COLONEL, 196 

MacDonald,’ jockey, 226 

Mackenzie, Sir Evan, 83 

Mackenzie, Sir James, 230 

McMuhon, Sir Henry, 102, 105 

Magic, 228, 229 

Maid Marian, 194. 195 

Mandeville, Lord, 35 

Manners-Smith, Lieutenant-Col- 
conel J... 90, 104 

Marienbad, 255 

Mar Lodge, 75 

Marsh, Mr. Richard, 227, 232, 
295 el seq., 244 

Mary, Her Majesty Queen, 
India, 109 et seq.; watches big 
game hunting, 114; and yacht. 
racing, 168; names race-horscs, 
241; her motor-cars, 257, 258 

Match’em, 208 

Meadow Chat, 242 

Merton Hall, Norfolk, 138 

Miller, Sir J., 226 

Miller-Mundy, Mr. Godirey, 35 

Minoru, 298 

Money, Major, 109 

Mouse’ Lighuhip, 182 




















Muzaffarpur, 1 
Mylne, Mr. Alfred, 188 


Nave, 208, 234 

National Homing Union (Pigeon 
Fanciers), 264 

Navahoe, 183 et seq. 

Nepal, King’s visit to, 87 et seq. 

‘Nepal, Maharaja of, 90 et seq. 

Newmarket, 205 et seq.. 216, 217, 
335, 243. 

Newton, Sir Edward, 140 

New Zealand, red deer in, 44 

Nicholson, Mr. Charles, 189 

Noble, Mr. Heatley, 34 

Norfolk, agriculture in, 250 et 






seq. 
Nunsuch, 200 
Npria, 166, 175, 188 


Oaxiey, Jack, 212 

Ockwells, Berks, 62 

O'Kelly, 213 

Orlando, 193 

Owen, Captain “* Roddy, 

Owls: Snowy, 155; Scops, 
Little, 156; Short-Eared, 157 








Patas’s sand grouse, 141 

Partridges, 146 et seq.; bags at 
Sandringham, 149: "sea. par- 
tridges,” 157 

Perdita Hi, 198, 233 

Peregrines, preservation of, 154 

Persiinmon, 198, 199, 294, #35 ¢t 





Seq. 
Peth Kash, Indian ceremony, 115 
Pigeon races, 268, 264 et seq. 
Pigeons, the King’s, 261 ef seq. 
Poetry, mare, 198 

Pope, Mr. Roy. 151 

Porter, Mr. John, 232, 233 
Pretyman, Rt. Hon. E. G., 283 
Prince Palatine, 19 


Qual, at Sandringham, 148 
& HLM. the. See Mary, 


Rasutrs, at Windsor, 58, 57 
Racing colours, 218 ef seq. 
Rajputana, Queen's visit to, 109 


et seq. 
_ Rapti River, Nepal, 96 
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Red deer, at Windsor, and New 
Zealand, 44 et seg. 

Reedham, 149 

Rhinoceros shooting, 98 ef sq. 

Kimington-Wilson, Mr. R. H., 


Rigen, Marquis of, 54 

LOY» mn, 2 

Rosebery, ergs . 
Rothesay, 168 

Rothschild, Mr. Leopold de, 234, 


2 

Rowley Mile, Newmarket, 206 

Rukwa District, Duke of York on 
safari in, 32 

Runnymede, 242, 245 

Ryan, James, 244 


SAINFOIN, 195, 236 

St. Blaise, 232 

St. Frusquin, 234 et seq. 

St. Simon, 196, 234, 247 

Saint's Mead, 200, 201, 202, 242 

Salthouse, 151 

Sandringham, spirit of, 16, 124 
et seq.; country of, ibid.; rare 
birds at, 13¢ et seq.; grouse 
and quail at, 146 et seq.: rare 
birds at, 150 et seq.: wild geese 
at, 158 ef seq.; woodcock at. 
160; terns at, 161; Royal Stud 
at, 197 ef seq.; farm at, 250 et 
3eq.; pigeon-lofts at, 262 et 
seq., 270 et seq.; excellence of 

















Satanita, 181, 184 
Scolt Head Island, 161 

Scot, The, 227, 228 

Scuttle, 201, 242, 245 

Selous, Frederick, 8 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 109, 116 
Shambal River, Kotah, 114 
Sheep, at Sandringham, 251 
Shernbome, 29, 35. 129. 149 
Shire horses, the King’s, 253 
Shooting, changes in conditions, 


ghesthorns, at Sandringham, 252 

Sierra, 195, 196 

Sir Visto, 238 

Slam, 246 

Smith, Mr. A. Croxton, 39 

Smith, Colonet Bertie, 133 

Smith‘Dorrien, Sir H., 89, 95, 
98, 100 


Snettisham, 144, 160 
jockey, 





ringfield, 19 
Seer la ettand, 70 


Stag Book, Queen Victoria's, 77 
Staghounds, 76 

Stained glass, 241, i, 
Stamfordham, Lord. 

Stewart, Donsid. hesd falker, 96 
Stiffkey, 140 

Stints ¢Dunlin), at Sandringham, 





Sir Harry, y 

Sugar-beet, cultivation at Sand- 
ringham, 251 

Sykes, Sir Tatton, 197, 287 


Tay Mauat, 109 
Tattersall, Mr. Somerville, 244 
Taxes on Land, effect of, 382 
Teck, Duke of, 89. 95, 104, 105 
Terns, at Sandringham, 161 
Thanet, 166 

Tiger shooting, 91 e¢ “a. 
Todd, Mr. Geoffrey, 15: 
Tombinson, General HOA., 244 
Town Plate, Newmarket, 208 
Tracery, 241 

Trafford, Major $. W.. 35 
Trajan, 208 

Trout streams, in Norfolk, 139 
T: . Major George, 35 
Tubes, wild, at Sendingbar; 


a 

Turner, Captain Albert, 164. 190 

Tweedmouth, Lord, 8 

Twyel, huntsman to Edward 11, 
5° 


Umar Havat Kuan, Sip, 136 
Upeher, Mr. H. M.. 139 


VAIN AIR, 200 

Faltyrie HL, 181 et seq. 

Velsheda, 183, 184 

Vervaine, 202 

Victoria, Queen, 40; at Balmoral, 
67 ef seq.; interest in sport, 
76; at Balmoral, 84; and the 
Royal Stud, 193 et seq., 226; at 
Ascot, 298 

Vigilant, 183 
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Volley, mare, 193 
Voluptuary, ‘x27 
‘Warranara, New ZEALAND, 49 


‘Walker, Sir Ian, 35 
Waller, Colonel, Deoli Regiment, 





1 
Walsingham, Thomas de Grey, 
5th Earl of, 19, 34 
‘Warmer Lightship, 170, 172 
Watson, G. L., designs Britan- 
nia, 178 
Watson, Colonel Sir H., 89, 105 
‘Watts, “di jockey, 226, 2: 
te. 


Wer. keeper at Win 
Willington, New Zealand, nu 
Whin Hill Beat, 29 

Whip trophy, 208 


White Heather, 188, 189 

Wigram, Major Clive (Lord), 89, 
101 

Wildfowlin: 

Wildman, William, 213, 212 

William ‘I, ex-Kaiser,” 29, gi. 
57) 59 


William JUL, King, 63 
‘William IV, s0g, 225, 








Williams-Butkeley, Sit R., 187 
Windsor, sport at, 43 ef seq. 
deer in Park, 44 ef seq.; in 


Queen Victoria’s time, 54 et 
7 cattle at, 253 

Wi Forest, 50 

‘inkfield’s Pride, 238 

Wissey, trout rcato, 13 

Witch of the Air, 239 °° 

‘Wolferton, 36, 128, 149, 152, 157, 
158, 161, 252 

‘Woodcock, ai’ Sandringhara, 160 











YACHT-RACING, 163 et seq., 188 
et seq. 

Yarborough, Earl of, 287 

York, #x0 

York, Frederick. Duke of, 225 

York, H.R.H. the Duke of, 28, 
31. 38, 273 


Ziwonxte, 222, 225 


